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BILLY FORTUNE 



CHAPTER I 
ALL JUST EXACTLY AUKE 

I'M wise about women. That's what makes me so 
foolish about 'em, I expect. And let me tell 
you, I haven't got my wiseness out of the dic- 
tionary, either. I've got it by experience. That's the 
way I've got the foolishness, too. Experience is a 
terriMe valuable thing to a man, ain't it ? 

What I started out to tell you was this: There's 
millions and whillions and skillions of different kinds 
of women in this world, and they're all just exactly 
alike. That ain't reasonable, is it ? True things never 
are. The way it is in the picture books, there's fat 
ones and lean ones, and good ones and bad ones, and 
dark ones and light ones, and a great big bunch of 
other ones, and no two of 'em the same. It ain't so, 
though. That's only for variety and to keep a man 
guessing, like a pack of cards. Who'd want to play 
with a deck that was all two-spots? But if you'll set 
and study about it a minute you'll know that from 
deuce up to ace they ain't anything but little pieces of 
paste-board with things printed on the front to de- 
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ceive you. Ain't that right? Well, then, you take 
any kind of a woman, it don't matter what sort she 
is, and get her backed up in a corner so hard that she 
forgets all the little tricks she's learned for foolin you, 
and you'll get a look out of her eyes that ain't neither 
good nor bad, nor fat nor lean, nor nothin' else but 
just, woman. I've saw it a-plenty. 

There was Miss Daphne Meadows and the Able- 
Minded Lady. Just to look at them two — nobody in 
all this world wouldn't have thought that they was 
ever goin' to show not even one little, thin streak of 
likeness, not if you waited on 'em all their lives. But 
they done it, with me helpin'. You'll see. 

I ain't goin' to tell you about the Daphne girl nor 
the Abie-Minded Lady right now. I want to ask 
you another question first. 

Did you ever know a woman that could tell the sol- 
emn truth ? No — ^nor you never will. It's right comi- 
cal to watch 'em at it, circlin' round it, makin' quick 
little scared dabs at it and duckin' away again, and 
gettin' their minds all mussed up with it; but they 
never go to the middle of it, do they? — not right 
straight to the plumb middle. Why, sure they claim 
they do— they claim they've got a patent on it ; but all 
the same they don't Yes; I wouldn't wonder if they 
mean to sometimes — mebbe — if it's somethin' they 
don't happen to carfe much about ; but you let 'em get 
real interested and they just can't cut it. Why do you 
reckon that is ? I've got my own notions. 

No — nor don't you ever try tellin' it to one of 'em — 
not the real, solemn truth. Not if you want to stay 
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ALL JUST EXACTLY ALIKE 

friends with her. Not on your life! I knew a maa 
that tried it once — with me sort of helpin' him some 
on the side — ^and it pretty near ruined him. 

He was a funny man. He didn't belong in Wyo- 
ming. I don't know where he'd come from. Back 
East somewhere. They said he hadn't been able to 
get along with his folks on account of him bein' so 
queer; so they'd give him what was comin' to him 
and run him out here and got him started in the sheep 
business. .What makes 'em do it? But they do. If 
a man turns out kind of unreliable in his head back 
yonder they always figure that the sheep business ought 
to be the very thing to suit him, don't they? It ain't 
so. It takes a wizard of a wise man to run sheep 
and make 'em go ; but you can't make 'em believe it. 
They've got a notion all a man has to do is to turn his 
sheep loose on the range and set round and listen to 
'em blattin' till the wool gets ripe enough to pick, and 
then sell it and put the money in the bank — ^and that's 
all! Shucks! But, anyway, there he was. 

I run into him over at Hartville one day when he 
was unloadin' a car of truck for his ranch. You could 
tell he was terrible new at it by the look of his junk. 
Books ! He had tons and tons of 'em, marked on the 
boxes with big black letters. They didn't have nothin' 
to do with sheep, neither — I found that out ; they was 
printed out in all these different languages — Dutch, 
and Jew, and Kazoozoo, and suchlike. There must 
have been a million of 'em. And chairs ! You'd have 
been surprised at the different chairs that man had — 
and tables, and beds, and willow hammocks, and cup- 
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boards, and the like of that. The news of him had 
got sort of circulated round. They said he'd fixed 
him one of these bungalows on his ranch, up on the 
side of a hill, and he was goin' to whirl in and change 
that part of Wyoming till it suited him. You know. 
There's hundreds of *em have tried it. And there he 
was, fussin* round at the boys, nervous as an old hen 
with its head chopped off, tellin* 'em forty different 
things to do, with me settin' on my pony and watchin' 
him. 

He got his eye on me after a bit and come over to 
me, quick and fretful, layin' his hand on my bridle 
and peerin' up at me through his glasses. Right 
young he was; younger than me — ^twenty-five or so; 
but it was the indoors kind of youngness, without any 
sunburn on it. He didn't run much to fat, neither, 
though you wouldn't call him lean exactly. A fair sort 
of a face he had. Earnest — ain't that what you call 
'em? And kneepants, with a buckle, and leather leg- 
gins and a corduroy coat. 

"Friend," says he to me, "do you want a job?" 

Well, I did. I was lookin' for one, headed out to- 
ward Douglas; but I didn't feel just exactly anxious, 
lookin' at him. 

'Doin' what?" I says. 

Helping with this car of stuff first," he says ; "and 
sheep afterward. Do you know anything about 
sheep ?" 

"Who— me?" says L "If I don't I'd ought to. My 
mother's name was Mary. She was the one that had 
the little lamb. How much do you pay?" 
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The anxious look on his face seemed as if it kind of 
iinpuckered some at that. You wouldn't say he 
laughed; but he looked as if he might if you'd give 
him a chance. He looked at me through his glasses a 
while and then he looked at me over 'em, and then 
back the other way. 

"Do you know," he says, "I believe you're the man 
I want. I've been looking for you." 

"Have you?" says I. "Well, now; ain't that funny? 
Because here I am. And that brings us right back, 
don't it? A man that finds just exactly what he 
wants had ought to be willin' to pay for it, oughtn't 
he? How much will you pay?" 

He laughed this time right out. 

"Listen," he says. "I've got about twelve thousand 
sheep over beyond Willow. They're strangers to me. 
I need a man who knows them. I wonder if you're 
that man." 

"I wonder," says I. 'The sheep is a curious ani- 
mal. How much do you pay ?" 

"Forty dollars a month," says he, "if you're the 



man." 



«i 



'Well, I'm him," I says, and I swung down out of 
my saddle and took hold. 

It didn't take long to get on to him. He didn't 
care a hoot about sheep and he never would. You 
could tell that by the very look of him. The man 
don't live that can look at sheep through gold eye- 
glasses and make 'em out. His name was against 
him, too— Frederick Albert Pruyn. That don't sound 
much like merinos, does it? By the end of the first 
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day the boys was callin' him "Prunes," and then it 
was all off. He didn't even let on like he was goin' to 
care what become of his critters. I found that out 
long before the end of the first week, when he'd got 
himself settled on the front porch of his house ; with 
one of his hammocks stretched out and a table beside 
it, and books and pipes and a bottle. That's where I 
found him when I come in from the range one noon. 

"Say," I says to him, "what about dippin'?" 

He laid his book down, open, across his stomach 
and laid there squintin' at me through his glasses. 

"What?" says he. "Dipping? Dipping what, Mr. 
Fortime ?" 

"Dippin* what?" says I back. "Why, them sheep. 
Who bought that bunch for you, anyway?" 

"I don't know," says he. "Our solicitor, I presume. 
Why? Is there anything the matter with them?" 

"Oh," says I, "your solicitor ! I didn't know but it 
was your Sunday-school superintendent. No; there's 
nothin' the matter with 'em — only a few little things. 
Mange, for one. There's five thousand of 'em got 
it and the rest'U have it in a week or so. We've got 
to dip 'em and we've got to do it quick. What ar- 
rangements have we got?" 

"Why, I don't know," says he. "If there's any- 
thing to be done, Mr. Fortune, do it, please. I prefer 
not to be troubled. Won't you come in to dinner ?'* 

The dinner was just as funny as him. Soup, and 
little pink grubs out of a can, and crackers, and a 
sage-hen fixed up till you wouldn't know it. When 
we'd got through with it he rolled me over a cigar. 
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"Mr. Fortune," he says, "those sheep are in your 
hands. You do things to 'em. Don't mind me. You 
just go ahead." 

I set my elbows up on the table and braced my chin 
in my hands and faced him. 

"Say, look here," says I, "would you mind tellin' 
me what you're here for?" 

He played that trick of droppin' his head and look- 
in' at me over his eyeglasses. 

"Why," says he, "we're running a sheep ranch, ain't 



wer 



?" 



Oh, are we?" says L "I didn't know. And what 
are we doin' it for? Are we doin' it just for sport, 
or are we doin' it to make some money out of it ? Can 
you tell me that ?" 

He made as if he was goin' to answer me and then 
he stopped a while, fussin' with the ashes on his cigar. 
What he said to me, after a bit, didn't seem to have 
much to do with sheep. 

"Mr. Fortune," says he, "where are you spending 
your life — in a world that others make for you or in 
one you create for yourself?" 

If he was goin' to act like that what was the use? 
I just leaned back and stretched my legs under the 
table. 

"Me?" says I. "This world? Why, anybody 
ought to see I made mine myself. Yes, indeedy! A 
nice world all full of little wooly ba-a-lambs and their 
mas, runnin' round over a mess of nice hills all cov- 
ered with sagebrush and cactus, and me sleepin' on 
the ground and livin' out of tin cans, and seein' a 
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woman about once every three months, and a good 
drink not much of tener. Certainly !" 

His face was sober, but his eyes was twinklin' at 
me. He touched a dinky little bell settin* on the table 
and his nigger come in. I didn't tell you about that 
nigger. This Frederick lad had fetched the nigger 
with him to cook and wait on him. A real smooth 
nigger he was, with a white cap and a fussy little 
white coat. 

"Thomas,'* says Frederick to him, "the gentleman 
is dry." And then, while we was waitin' for Thomas 
to produce the bottle, Frederick he took another look 
at me. "You are jesting with me, Mr. Fortune," says 
he. "That seems to be a habit in this country. Every 
one makes a jest of everything. Don't you ever look 
at anything seriously?" 

I poured me a drink and set lookin' at the pretty 
color of it and the oily marks of the drops up against 
the sides of the glass. 

"Oh, shucks !" I says. "There's lots of things you 
ain't found out yet, ain't there ? Let me tell you : The 
solemnest man in this world is the man that makes 
a joke of it all. That's because he's found out it ain't 
worth bein' solemn about. And that makes him sol- 
emner than ever. And that's why he just keeps on 
jokin'. And the harder he jokes the melancholier he 
keeps on gettin'. Can't you see that?" 

Frederick Albert had been studyin' me real 
close. 

"Yes," says he; "just so. The trail of your argu- 
ment is father difficult to anticipate, Mr. Fortune, but 
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It's easy to follow. Just so! And that is really the 
way you look at it ?" 

"Why, sure !'* sa)rs I. "I mean, I guess so. I don't 
know. Do you? I got plumb done, a long while 
back, with tryin' to make out what's really so and 
what ain't. Whenever that bet comes up to me I just 
pass." 

He settled back in his chair and turned round to 
the window, peerin' out at the rocks and the hills and 
the pines. 

"Yes," says he, sort of absent-minded ; "that's very 
true." 

"What is?" says L "Did I say somethin' true ? If 
I did it was a mistake. I certainly never meant to." 

He commenced dnmmiin' with his fingers on the 
table, with his face all squinted up. 

"Yes," says he again; "that's very true. But tell 
me : Isn't there anything at all you've proved out so 
that you can tie to it?" 

I had to bring him back. I couldn't see the use. If 
I'd wanted to sqtiander my time I'd a heap rather 
have been playin' mumbly-peg or somethin'. You 
never do get anywhere with arguin', do you ? 

"Why, yes," says I. "I'm tied to them sheep right 
now. What are we goin' to do with 'em ?" 

"Ah, yes — ^those sheep," he says. "Please do what- 
ever is necessary to be done, Mr. Fortune, and I'll be 
perfectly satisfied." 
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BUT if he wasn't goin' to care nothin' about 
sheep, there was somethin' else after bit You 
can guess what it was. She was the sister of 
that English lad that had the Spanish Diggin's range 
over the other side of Willow, and she'd been keepin* 
house for him ever since they'd hit the country a cou- 
ple years before. The boys had got to like the Eng- 
lishman fine, on accotmt of him mixin' so friendly; 
but it hadn't been the same with the girl No, there 
wasn't anything the matter with her, only she just 
hadn't ever found out how to belong. She wanted to, 
only she was too proper. She'd just got the notion 
that she was some kind of a stranger in the cotmtry 
and she didn't seem to have the knack of gettin' round 
it. It ain't everybody can do it. 

I hadn't ever set eyes on her till one day after I'd 
got the dippin' tanks started, over back of the horse 
corral. I'd gone up to the house to ask Frederick 
Albert about some more cement or somethin'; and 
there he was, sound asleep in his hammock, with his 
mouth hangin' open and his feet in a couple of rough- 
lookin' old slippers, and his collar unbuttoned, and 
his hair all up on end, and the floor and table and 
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chairs littered with his everlastin' books. He didn't 
wake up when I come. 

**Oh, well, it don't matter," I says. "You know 
what he'd tell you to do, anyway. Go on and do it." 
And so I went in the house to the telephone. When 
I come out the girl and her brother had rode up and 
tied their horses, and here they come up the porch 
steps. 

Proper! Yes, sir; that's the very word for her. 
The slim-legged little bay mare she'd rode was proper, 
with its mane and tail clipped ; and the new little side- 
saddle was proper. And the girl's dress was just per- 
fectly proper — anybody could tell that. Dark g^een 
it was, fittin* up snug on her, with the trail of it held 
up in her little hand; and a funny little proper kind of 
a hat to match; and a proper little kind of a ridin' 
whip; and her pretty brown hair all smoothed up 
proper. No, sir; there wasn't a blessed thing the mat- 
ter with her. She'd have been just as perfectly pretty 
as any girl you'd want to look at if it just hadn't been 
that she looked as if she didn't know for sure whether 
it was just exactly proper for her to be comin' round 
like that and makin' us a visit. She was hangin' back, 
holdin' on to the man's arm tight, with her brown eyes 
bashful and her face colorin' up with shyness. 

It wasn't botherin' the man much, though. He 
come up a-grinnin', with them big English front teeth 
shinin'. He vfB^ dressed up some, too; but different 
clothes don't make a speck of difference in a lad like 
him. He had his hat pushed away back on his head 
and he was enjoyin' himself fine. 
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"Hello, Billy!" he sung out to me. "I heard you 
were here. You're looking bully! Say, this is my 
sister, Miss ^ungerford. Mr. Fortune — ^Elizabeth. 
Billy's one of the landmarks round here; we all go 
by him." 

She made as if she might shake hands with me if 
she'd been sure in her mind about it. You don't catch 
me missin' none of them kind of chances, though. It 
was a little bit of a hand, in its smooth little bit of a 
glove — just right for holdin' on to; but her brother 
didn't give me near time enough for it. 

"Billy," says he, "we've come to call on Mr. Pruyn. 
Is he roimd somewhere?" 

Well, there he was, all right — layin' with his neck 
twisted sideways against the edge of the hammock, 
snorin' away like a young sawmill. You wouldn't 
hardly say he was right pretty to look at. Did you 
ever see a man that did amount to much fof looks 
when he was sleepin'? The sight of him made the 
girl stop quick at the head of the steps ; but the Htm- 
gerford lad let out a big, boomin' laugh. 

"Hello, Pruyn!" he called out. "Wake up, man! 
Here's company come." And little old Frederick Al- 
bert commenced to sputter and choke and stretch him- 
self, tryin' to get his eyes open. 

"Yes! Yes!" says he. "What's the matter? 
What's happened?" And then he come awake with a 
jerk. "Saints above!" says he, and tried to get up 
so quick he flopped off his hammock on to the floor, all 
spraddled out. I never waited for the rest of it; I 
just went back to my tanks. 
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You'd have judged that the Pruyn boy wasn't just 
exactly suited with that way of gettin' acquainted 
with her by the way he behaved. It wasn't but the 
next afternoon till he sent the nigger for me, to fetch 
me over to the house. He was back in his bedroom 
and he had clothes scattered all over the place. There 
was clothes till you couldn't count 'em; and yxDu'd 
have guessed by the look of him, standin' there in the 
middle of the floor, that he'd been meanin' mebbe 
to put some of 'em on — ^but he hadn't made much 
headway yet. He seemed all out of sorts, too, 
because he commenced to glare at me through his 
glasses. 

"Mr. Fortune," says he, **this is a cursed coimtry of 
yours !" 

"Yes, sir/* I says; "that's a true word. I reckon 
every blessed man in it has took a hand at cussin' it 
some one time or another. You'll be at it, too, pretty 
soon — sure." 

He started right away, stampin' his stockin'-foot on 
the mattin', real impatient. 

"Confound it, sir!" says he. It sounded right 
naughty, too, the way he said it. "Confound it, sir! 
I wish you'd be good enough to stop that idiotic habit 
of trifling with everything that's said to you, for just 
this once." He was cross, Frederick Albert was; but 
he was sorry for it right away. "I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Fortune," says he. "I lost my temper. But 
please be serious with me. I want you to advise me." 
He didn't say what about, though — not for a while; 
he just begun to muss up his hair with his hands^ 
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walkin' up and down the rcx>m. By-and-by he, give 
a nervous little laugh. 

"Mr. Fortune," says he, "Fm afraid I didn't make 
much of an impression on that young lady yesterday. 
Do you think so?" 

"Impression?" says I. "Oh, I don't know. Dif- 
ferent men has their different little ways with the 
women. I wouldn't wonder but she'd been right in- 
terested." 

He give me another of his peevish little frowns, 
as if he was goin' to scold me again; but he 
didn't. 

This is what I want to know of you," he says. 
I'm going over there for dinner this evening. How 
do you go in this country when you want to be infor- 
mal?" 

I guess I didn't get what he was drivin' at. 
Why, horseback mostly," I says. 
No, no!" says he. "I mean, how do you dress? 
What do you wear? Isn't there any custom among 
you?" 

"Why, yes, there is," I says. "We mostly wear 
whatever we've got. I reckon you couldn't hardly do 
that, though — could you? — with all this layout. If 
I was you I'd just shut my eyes and put on the first 
things I could reach. That'd do fine." 

It didn't help him much. 

"My soull" says he. "Isn't there any rule for do- 
ing anything at all out here?" 

"Oh — grilles !" says I. "Oh, certainly. There's mil- 
lions of 'em — only nobody ever pays any attention to 
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'em. You just go right ahead and wear anything. It 
won't matter a mite." 

He put on as much as three different suits of 
clothes and took 'em all off again before he got one 
that seemed to strike him as if it might do ; and then 
it took him a quarter of an hour to find a collar that 
would fit his shirt and a necktie that suited him. He 
sure was one fussy man. When he'd got himself 
rigged out he was all of a tremble. 

"I certainly do need a drink," says he; and when 
Thomas had dug it up he put a man's-sized one into 
him and dropped down in a big chair. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Fortune," he SB,ys again. 
I was irritated. I was — ^well, to tell you the frank 
truth, I am particularly anxious not to make a spec- 
tacle of myself again in the eyes of that young lady. 
A very charming woman — don't you think? Uncom- 
monly charming!" 

It must have went off all right, because he come 
back plumb late and he was singin' when he rode by 
the bunk-house. He couldn't sing a lick, but he was 
maldn' a real noble try for it. That's one of the signs 
that don't ever go back on you : You let a man go to 
see a girl and be monkeyin' with a time when he comes 
away — ^and he's been suited ! There was another sign, 
too : He rode over again on Saturday, and on Sun- 
day they come to our house and had their dinner ; and 
then, away along after dark, when I was tryin' to get 
to sleep, I could hear 'em up on the porch takin' turns 
at it — Frederick Albert's nervous little voice that 
sounded like thin wires stretched tight, and the Eng- 
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lish lad's boomin' bass, and the girl comin' in every 
once in a while with her soft, proper little ripple of a 
laugh. I judged they was gettin' on real nice and 
polite. 

It didn't last that way, though. One day in a week 
or so I found him back in his room, settin' in the 
middle of a thick cloud of pipesmoke, away down 
deep in a bad, bad fit of the sulks. My, but he was 
cross ! 

"Say," I says to him, "we'd better be havin' some 
of the boys start work on that dam while the water's 
so low — hadn't we?" 

He didn't let on like he heard me at all, except by 
the sign of buryin' himself deeper in his smoke. I 
stood in the middle of the floor and waited, till after 
a bit he give his slippers a rasp on the mattin'. 

Well!" says he, with a nasty twang in his voice. 
Why are you standing there ? How many times have 
I got to say it over to you that I don't care a rip what 
you do round the place, so that you stop bothering me 
with it? Is that so hard to remember?" 

Wheel Wasn't he saucy, though? It tickled me. 
Don't you enjoy seein' 'em have them little spells ? 

"Yes, sir," says I; "I'll tend to it. And I expect 
you don't mind which one of the hills we dig the rock 
out of, if we're careful not to spoil the looks of it?*' 
He didn't say a word — ^just puflF-puflF-puflF ! "And I 
expect you'd like to have us put the dam in good 
while we're about it, and make them wasteways like I 
showed you in the picture. And we might as well be 
runnin' the levels of the ditches, too, and stakin' 'em 
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off — don't you guess? Have you got any arrange- 
ments about your alfalfa seed yet ?" 

He come up on his feet with a snort. 

"For Heaven's sake!" says he. "Will you stop 
that? Get out of here and leave me alone!" 

"Yes, sir," says I, real meek; and I started for the 
door. I was right anxious to go, for fear I couldn't 
hold in the grins ; but I hadn't got out in the hall yet 
when he called to me. 

"Oh, come back here!" he says. "Sit down." And 
then, after a little while: "Mr. Fortune," says he, 
"you have a rough sort of philosophy in your make-up. 
I want to talk to you, man to man. I shouldn't won- 
der if you know some things better than I do. No 
doubt you're a lot more practical. Tell me this : Do 
you know anything about woman?" 

That's the way he pronounced it — woman ! It sure 
does amuse me to hear 'em say it. You can always 
tell what's the matter with 'em when they say it that 
way. 

"Woman?" says I. "Oh, gee-whiz! Yes!" Of 
course I didn't — ^the man don't live that knows any 
facts about woman, because there ain't any; but I 
wasn't goin' to show my ignorance and ruin the sport. 
"Oh, gee-whiz! Yes!'^ says I. "That's right where 
all my wiseness comes right to a point." 



CHAPTER III 
REASONABLE? MURDER! 

HE smudged his comer all up with smoke be- 
fore he tried to go on; but by-and-by he 
waved a rift in it and glowered at me 
through it. 

"I've never in my life had anything to do with one 
of them/' says he. "I don't know anything at all of 
their ways. I had an idea they were reasonable crea- 
tures." 

"Reasonable? Murder!" I says. ** Whatever put 
the like of that into your head? Why, that's the 
proposition the very first man got bit on. That was 
years ago. Hadn't you heard about it? Have you 
been tryin' to reason with one of 'em?" 

"But, listen," says he. "This was no trifle. It 
wasn't merely a matter of argument or opinion. It 
was a serious difference on a point of plain truth." 

"Oh— truth!" I says. "That's worse yet. If you 
ask me, I wouldn't fool with it if I was you." 

"Why not ?" says he, real crisp. 

"Life's too short," I says. "Besides, there's easier 
ways and ways they like better." 

"What do you mean?" he snaps. "Do you mean 
temporizing?" 
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"No, I don't," I says. "That's a mean word. I 
mean lyin' to 'em, the way they want you to lie. It's 
the only way they'll ever believe you. Yes, sir; I'm 
tellin' it to you straight : The only way you can ever 
have your own way with a woman is to give up to 
her ways in every blessed thing! The minute you 
start tellin' 'em the facts about the way things are — 
right then's when you get in bad. Can't you see the 
sense of that?" 
He didn't seem to take to it much. 
"You're tnerely making a joke of it as usual," says 
he. "You're ridiculing me!" 

"I'm not doing any such a thing," says I. "I'm 
tellin' it to you just exactly the way it is." 

"But, why," says he, "should a woman prefer to be- 
lieve that black is white— deliberately, Mr. Fortune ?" 
"She don't," says I — ^"unless it's some man that 
starts to tellin' her the truth about it. Then she does." 
"But, why?" says he. 

He certainly was a terrible hand to ask "Why?" 
"Well," says I, "there's several different ways you 
might explain it if you wanted to. You might say 
they don't know any better; but that ain't the way I 
figure it. Didn't you ever hear tell that away back 
yonder some of the men folks was deceitful? Don't 
it seem reasonable to you that the poor, ignorant 
Women got fooled so often them days that they got 
right foolish after while about refusin' to believe what 
the men told 'em any more at all ? Anyway, it's no 
use— is it? They'd rather believe what they find out 
^or theirselves, even if they know it ain't so, than be- 
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lieve the solemn truth if a man tells it to *em. And 
the only way to make 'em take stock in you is to let 
'em think you think so, too." 

He set and moped over it for a considerable while, 
lookin' as if he was tryin' to remember whether he'd 
ever read an)rthing like that in his books. Do you ex- 
pect he had ? Pretty soon he come back to me. 

"Well," says he, "it's all a mystery to me. But see 
here." And then he commenced to blush. Blush, I 
said. Would you have thought he could do it? But 
he did. "If that's all true, Mr. Fortune," says he, 
"then life with a woman is a compromise, isn't it?" 

I tried to be just as sober as I could. "Why, so it 
is!" I says. "I never thought of that. It takes a real 
bright man to notice a thing like that. But, then, come 
to think of it, there's a heap of different compromises 
in this world. Livin' with sheep is a compromise, for 
one — I'd rather they was cows and you'd rather they 
was books. And gettin' your soul saved with religion 
is another one, because it means you've give up tryin* 
to save it by yourself. It's all a compromise, takin' 
just what we can get when we can't get any more. I 
don't know as the woman business is so much worse 
than the others — if you want her bad enough." 

"Ah !" says he. " 'If you want her bad enough' ! 
You have never married, Mr. Fortune?" 

"Oh, sugar! No!" says I. "But it ain't the com- 
promise part that's the trouble with me. The trouble 
with me is I can't ever make up my mind which one of 
'em I want the most. I want 'em all — all the nice ones 
I ever look at — and it ain't allowed. But you just let 
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me tell you this: One of these times I'm goin* to 
meet up with the one I want more than all the rest. 
Fm goin' to know her when I see her. And when I 
do see her I'm goin' to be plumb willin' to give up 
everything between hell and Heaven but just her; and 
Fm goin' to take her just exactly the way she stands 
and no questions asked. That's what! I ain't tryin' 
to fool you now — not a speck." 

"You'd abandon your convictions ?" says he. "You 
don't mean that !" 

"Convictions?" says I. "Convictions be jiggered! 
Fm tryin' to tell you I wouldn't have but one real one 
after Fd saw her; and if I didn't get her all the rest 
of my convictions would go sour on my mind. What 
good woidd they be to me then ?" 

His pipe had went out, but he was suckin' away on 
the stem and millin' the thing over. 

"Yes," says he, sort of slow and far-away. "Of 

course it's always possible that the woman will change 

her opinions after marriage, under proper influences." 

Wasn't he one fool, though? 

"Change?" says I. "What the Sam Hill would you 

^vant her to change for? Just to make her like you 

are? For pity's sake! A man don't want one of 

these he-women any more than a real woman wants 

a she-man! What the mischief is it you want to 

change in her, anyway? What's this that don't suit 

you? What's she said?" 

He hung back a while, as if he felt some awkward 
about it ; lut it come out. 
"Why," says he, "you and I have been touching 
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upon the matter, in a way. It was merely a discussion 
at first, hut it became an argument. I maintained, Mr. 
Fortune, that in the relations between the sexes the 
profounder convictions of the man ought to rule — 
must rule, for the reason that his intellect is more 
scientific and his perceptions therefore clearer and 
truer. That's a perfectly plain proposition, isn't it?" 

Did you ever hear anything so plumb ridiculous ? 

"Why, so it is!" says I. "And you don't mean 
to tell me she was ^o unreasonable as not to come 
a-runnin' to agree with you! It ain't possible!" 

"You're laughing, sir," says he ; "but you can't fail 
to see the perfect truth of my position. History 
proves it absolutely — absolutely !" 

"That part of it's all right," says I. "It don't mat- 
ter, though. Nor it don't matter a sniffle how true 
your little old proposition is if it won't work. And 
it sure won't. Us men have found out millions and 
millions of true things that we've just got to keep to 
ourselves on account of just that very reason — be- 
cause they won't work." 

He stiffened up straight in his chair and slapped the 
flat of his hand against his leg. 

"I'll not do it!" says he. "I'll never abandon my 
position — never !" 

"Oh, well," says I — "suit yourself; but you can just 
wave her good-by if you don't, because she's gone 
from you. I'm tellin' you !" 



CHAPTER IV 

ONE OF THESE FIRM MINDS 

IT'S real nice to have one of these firm minds, ain't 
it? It must be horrible consolin' to a man. I 
used to have one of 'em, by spells, when I was 
a kid, only they called it "stubborn" then and licked it 
all out of me. They'd say they was doin' it for my 
own good. I don't know but they was, too ; it strikes 
me I'm a heap more comfortable with a mind that'll 
change round whenever I want it to. 

Frederick Albert wasn't comfortable a mite with 
his firm one. He didn't even pretend to be. There 
was a whole week when there wasn't a soul round the 
place that heard so much as a gnmt out of him — un- 
less it was the nigger. He didn't hardly show himself 
at all anywheres ; he was just drawed back in his shell 
like an old turtle with a sore ear. That was all right. 
We didn't want him ; he wasn't any use except just to 
clutter up the scenery. The farther he kept away 
from us, the better our work would go. We didn't 
care if he never come round any more. 

Then, along about the end of the next week, I rode 
over to the Hungerford ranch to talk to the English- 
man and find out somethin' about the water-rights on 
Willow. That was every blessed thing I went for — 
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honest! Fd come pretty near forgettin' by then all 
about Frederick Albert and his proposition. Anyway, 
I wasn't intendin' to stick my bill into it. It was 
nothin' to me, was it? It just happened. 

It was pretty near noon when I got over there. I 
hadn't more than started to tellin' the Englishman 
what I'd come for before his cook come to the kitchen 
door and commenced hammerin' on the dishpan to call 
'em to dinner ; and then the Hungerf ord lad wouldn't 
say a word only to chop me oflf. 

"All right, Billy," says he. "Let's go up and eat 
first. There's a roast lamb to-day, good old mother- 
coimtry style, and a mess of trout I caught this morn- 
ing — and a few other little trinkets. I won't talk 
ditches with anybody on an empty stomach. Come 
along." 

It was one good dinner, that one was; and the 
thing that helped it to taste all the better was that 
nice little brown-haired girl sett in' at the end of the 
table, keepin' perfectly quiet and lookin' after you 
and ready for you to rest your eyes on between whiles. 
I hadn't took to her much that time over on the porch ; 
but I certainly didn't hate her a speck this time. I 
ain't sayin' I'd have picked her out to make a fool of 
myself over, understand — ^but she was sure right 
quaint and sweet. I didn't care how long it was goin' 
to take that brother of hers to work round to the talk ; 
but he come to it after while. 

"Well, now, Billy," says he — "about those ditches. 
The rights never have been settled exactly ; but I dare 
say it can be arranged someway without a quarrel. 
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Just what does Mr. Pruyn want ? What does he think 
would be right?" 

It was out of me before I stopped to think. 

"Who? Little old Frederick Albert?" I says. 

"Him? Judas Priest! What's the sense of askin' 

him what he thinks about it? He wouldn't know a 

ditch from a Dutchman if he was to meet one in the 

middle of the road. What would I ask him for?" 

Wasn't that a bright thing for me to say, consider- 
in' ! I expect you'd think it would mess things all up. 
If I'd wanted to have it turn out like one of these 
story-books I wouldn't have said it that way, would 
I ? But you let me tell you somethin' : There's just 
about as much real good gets done in this world by 
our blunderin' mistakes as when we set out to fix 
things up with our wiseness. Haven't you noticed 
that? Don't it make you wonder sometimes what's 
the good of tryin' to figure things all out? It does 
me. Anyway, that's what I said. The next thing I 
knew I felt somethin' touchin' my foot. It was the 
Englishman reachin' over and pressin' it with his foot 
down under the table. 

"Mr. Pruyn?" says he, with his eyebrows up. His 
voice sounded just perfectly polite, but when I shot a 
look at him I could see the devilment in his eyes. A 
man can tell the signs. "Why," says he, "you sur- 
prise me, Billy! We had a very different impression 
of Mr. Pruyn over here. He impressed us as being a 
man of rather uncommon intellect." 

I was kind of up against it, wasn't I ? It bothered 
me some. "Well, gee-whiz, Billy!" I says to myself. 
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"What's he after? What is it he wants you to say? 
He don't know that you know anything about it 
What you goin' to say ?" There wasn't anything for 
me to do but just go it blind, was there? 

"Oh— intellect !" says I. "Well, I should say he 
has ! That man has certainly got more kinds of plain 
and fancy intellect than anybody I ever had truck 
with!" That would do for a starter, wouldn't it, till 
I could find out what he was tryin' to get at ? 

"Yes," says the Hungerford lad — "exactly! That's 
the way I made him out myself — s, man of remark- 
ably clear understanding and strong convictions. 
Didn't you think so, Elizabeth ?" 

It come to me then. He wasn't proddin' at me — 
he was just pokin' fun at the girl. That was it I 
knew I was right when I sneaked a sideways look at 
her out of the corner of my eye, because she was set- 
tin' up in her chair straight as a ramrod, with her 
pretty lips held tight and a couple of hot little red spots 
right in the middle of her cheeks. Can you tell a mad 
woman when you see her? Well, she» was one — her 
brown eyes was just shinin' with it. 

"You Billy!" says I to myself. The notion struck 
me all of a heap. "You've bungled into it," I says; 
"but don't you try to back out. What's the matter 
with buckin' right ahead and fixin' it up for the young 
folks? Frederick Albert won't ever have the gump- 
tion; but don't you reckon you and me could do it? 
Come on; let's see what kind of a couple of liars we 
are when we're put to it. I dare you to 1" That suited 
me all right and I went at it 
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"Yes, indeedy I" says I. "I sure would like to have 
a mind like hisn sometimes. But don't he surprise you 
with it? Ain't he just the little joker, though?" 

"Joker?" says the Englishman. "Joker, Billy? I 
hadn't discovered that in him." 

"That's just it," says I. "A man don't, him bein' 
so bright at it. My land, how that man does fool you ! 
Arguing you know. Ain't he got the string of words ? 
If I could ride a bad horse as good as Frederick Al- 
bert can ride the dictionary, wouldn't I be a wizard at 
it? My soul! — sayin' one thing, just as plain when 
he don't mean nothin' in the world but the other 
thing. Ain't he the accomplished person? Don't I 
know, because ain't he been amusin' himself on me 
with it this couple of weeks? He's got me so I shy 
off from him every time I see him takin' a deep breath. 
As much as forty times he's made me come out flat- 
fboted and agree with him about somethin' he'd 
proved to me was just perfectly true, and then swapped 
ends on me like a streak of light nin' and showed me I 
was dead wrong before I could tell he'd changed round 
at all. Yes, sir; he sure has got the mind — Frederick- 
Albert has." 

The Englishman's eyebrows was up higher than 
ever and he was watchin' me close. He couldn't tell 
what to make of it. He must have knew I was up to 
somethin', but he couldn't find any of the marks of it 
on my face. He couldn't make ufi his mind to say a 
word till I'd got started again. 

"What I like about him best, though," says I, "is 
the way he feels about the women. It's just exactly 
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the way I've always felt myself, only I couldn't ever 
say It as good as he can." 

"About the women?" says the Hungerford lad. 
"The women, Billy I Why, I thought you were a sort 
of knight among the women. You don't mean to 
say " 

Well, it had worked out — hadn't it? Yes, sir; I'd 
fooled him! The girl — she was just settin' and lis- 
tenin'. 

"What?" says I. "I don't get you. I've always 
felt just like him. You wouldn't hardly think it of 
him, would you ? I didn't till I just surprised it out of 
him. It wasn't but a couple of days ago I said some- 
thin' to him to josh him about him bein' poked away 
off here — ^as nice a man as him — and not havin' 
brought a wife along with him. Of course I reckoned 
he'd just whirl in with some of his eternal jokin' 
about it ; but he didn't. No, sir ! It sobered him right 
off. You'd have been surprised. He talked to me 
just as melancholy. 'No, Billy,' he says to me, *I 
couldn't. I never met up with the right girl back 
East, in the first place; and if I had I wouldn't have 
dared. Don't it make you feel solemn,' he says to me, 
*to think of a man ever havin' the nerve to ask a 
woman to marry him, us bein' the poor stuff we are 
and them bein' the like of what they are? Why,' says 
he, 'the best man that ever lived don't match up with 
the worst side of the poorest scrub of a woman — ^let 
alone a good one.' That's what he said to me. 
'They've got us beat four ways, Billy,' says he — 'in 
heart and mind and every other way. It makes me 
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ashamed/ 'Well/ I says to him, 'but ain't you fig- 
urin' that you're ever goin' to?' He just shook his 
head at me. 'Heaven knows, Billy,' he says. 'Mebbe 
the time'U come when I'll find the right one, so I ain't 
able to resist any more; but if I ever do,' he says, 'I'm 
sure goin' to make a queen out of her f Them's his 
very words — 'a queen !' 'It may never come,' he says. 
'I don't deserve to have it come. If it don't, or till it 
does, the best the like of you and me can do is just 
to put up a front and bluff it through.' Yes, sir. You 
wouldn't think it of Frederick Albert, would you now, 
to look at him?'* 

I had 'em both listcnin' to me, and I couldn't tell 
to save my life which one of 'em was listenin' the 
hardest The Englishman's jaw was droppin' away 
down and the girl's pretty cheeks was the color of a 
big bonfire. I certdinly did want to laugh; but all I 
could do was to make my voice sound mourn fuller 
than ever. 

"He sure is one deceivih', fine man — little old Fred- 
erick Albert is,** I says. "It's nothin' against him that 
he don't know the sheep business." 

When I got back home I went straight in and 
hunted him up. I might as well see it through, 
mightn't I ? He was stuffed back in his bedroom \^th 
as much as four days' beard on him and the snap all 
gone out of him, and lookin' like the last end of a dry 
summer. It wasn't agreein' with him — havin' convic- 
tions wasn't. I went right to it. 

"Say," I says to him, "I was over to the Hunger- 
ford Ranch for dinner to-day." 
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He shut his teeth down on his pipestem and cracked 
it square in two. He didn't say a word, but he was 
lookin' at me like a hound that's got a cactus spike 
in its foot 

'Took here!" says I. "What's the use? Have you 
been changin' your mind any about that man-and- 
woman notion of yours?" 

It brought him up on his feet, eager. 

**What do you mean, Mr. Fortime ?" says he. "Tell 
me what you mean !" 

"Because we had a little conversation over there 
about the same thing," says I, "with me doin' the 
conversin'. I guess I've fixed it so if you wanted to 
go over you could go now without riskin' bein' froze 
to death when you get there." 

He come clear over to me and put his hand on my 
arm. 

"Tell me!" says he. "Tell me!" 

"I didn't tell her none of your solemn truths," says 
I. "I lied to her. I told her a real, good, old-fash- 
ioned lie — the same old lie they've been listenin' to and 
believin' in ever since the year one. You can sail in 
and finish it up now if you want to." And with that 
I went ahead and told him. 

What do you reckon he said to me? He grabbed 
holt of my hand and commenced to waggle it, with 
his face breakin* out all over in the rosy grins. 

"God bless you, Mr. Fortune !" he says. 

Well, what do you think of it, anyway? Which do 
you reckon is the best way to make all of us the hap- 
piest — to try to fool 'em with one of them solemn 
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truths and fall down at it, or to start off with tellin' 
'em one of these cheerful lies and then tryin' to live 
up to it ? 

Well, then, you know what Frederick Albert done, 
don't you ? Yes, you do, too. He pulled up and slid 
right back east and took the girl along with him, and 
his books, too, and his hammock, and the rest of his 
truck; and he left his sheep behind him, and his ranch, 
and me. Me in particular. That's how I come to be 
up at Douglas, after while, and get hired out to die 
Able-Minded Lady. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ABLE-MINDED LADY 

MEBBE youVe heard about her. She was one 
of these tit-tat-to widows, three in a row. 
When I met up with her first she was Mrs. 
Pat McGee, deceased; and the time before that she 
was Mrs. Ed. Calloway, deceased; and the time be- 
fore that she wa,s Mrs. Kid Harbison, deceased. 
Mebbe there was times before that, but that was be- 
fore she hit Wyoming, so nobody knew it on her. 
Anyway, she'd had three for sure; and it. had seemed 
to agree with her fine, because she was horrible robust 
and thrifty in her looks. 

When she married Harbison he owned the Cross- 
Bar ranch on Straw Hat Creek, with the long stretch 
of bottom land and the first water-right and the big 
herd of white-faces. They told me she seemeJ right 
sorry when he died. That was before she'd got used 
to havin' 'em die. She fixed him up a nice grave down 
on the creek bottom where things would grow, with 
a square row of wild currant bushes around him and 
an apple tree and some grass, and took real good care 
of it — till she married Calloway. Calloway's was the 
next ranch down the creek. 
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It was plumb handy for both of 'em, on account 
of her controUin' the water and him controlHn' the 
open range back. They started to get along first-rate 
after they threw in together. But after a while Cal- 
loway set out to plant all the creek bottom in alfalfa, 
and he begun fussin' about Harbison's grave bein' in 
the way of the mower; so they rooted him out and 
put him in a new place up on top of the hill back of 
the bams, where the land wasn't so valuable. That 
was all right. Harbison didn't complain any. Only 
pretty soon Calloway was up there beside him; and 
then she took McGee. 

She used awful good judgment. She certainly had 
the marrying business down to a system by then, be- 
cause McGee had twice as much land as both of the 
others, joining on to theirs, and cows till you couldn't 
count 'em. He was a better husband than the other 
ones, too. I mean he lasted longer. But by and by 
there he was, all snug and comfortable, and her a 
three-times winner. She'd gone through with her 
whole string of husbands inside of six years and had 
forty thousand acres of land to remember 'em by, all 
fenced and stocked, aind barrels of money in the bank, 
and — oh, well, she sure had showed some manage- 
ment. 

I'd been hearin' about her, years and years, but I 
hadn't ever happened to see her till after I'd got to 
Douglas after Frederick Albert went away. After 
that, when I didn't have anybody to pay me, my 
money commenced to kind of peter out. Can you 
make it last ? I can't. By and by I didn't have but 
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fifty left; and then that was gone. Poker. That's a 
game that sure does absorb the money. 

I wasn't sad about it any. I thought I knew where 
I could go and rustle some more if another game was 
to start ; so I was just settin* in the sun on the edge of 
the sidewalk, cuttin* notches in the end of the board 
with my jack-knife, till Steve Brainard come up and 
set down beside me. 

"Why, hello, you Billy Fortune!'* he says to me. 
"Where you been to?" 

I didn't aim to tell him. I just give my hand a 
wide wave. 

Steve, he just grinned at me. "Oh!" says he. 
"You'll be wantin' a job, then?" And then this: 
"Billy, the Widow McGee's in town." 

"Is she?" I says. "Well, ain't that her privilege?" 

"But she's huntin' a man," says Steve. "Billy, you'd 
better duck." 

"Duck?" I says. "What would I want to duck 
for?" 

"But think, Billy," he says. "You know her rec- 
ord: Six husbands." 

"You wrong the lady," I says. "Three, by my 
count. What of it ? My grandmother on my mother's 
side had four, and nineteen children. "- 

"But she wears man's boots," says Steve, "and 
spurs. Wears 'em around the kitchen, even, when 
she's doin' her cookin'." 

"I've knew 'em that wore dinky gold eyeglasses," 
says I, "with a dinky gold chain behind their ears. 
That's worse." 
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"But she's got a bass voice," says Steve. "Think, 
Billy." 

Only I wouldn't think. 'What's eatin' you?" says 
I. "Since when do you figure I've got to be scared of 
a woman?" 

Steve got up quick. "Yonder she comes now," he 
says. "I'm gone. I hate to lose you, Billy; but you 
can't say I ain't told you. So long 1" 

And there he went. And here she come. I could 
hear her comin' a block away, steppin' heavy and solid, 
with her spurs goin' jank-jank-jank on the boards. I 
set there and kept right on with my whittlin'. I had 
an uneasy feelin' that mebbe I'd ought to have gone 
with Steve, but I wouldn't budge. I didn't even turn 
around to look, till pretty soon she come up behind 
me and stopped, and I could feel little hot and cold 
spots chasin' each other up and down my back, where 
she was lookin' me over. And in a minute she spoke 
to me. 

"Young man," she says, "how much a month are 
you gettin' for doin' that?" 

I didn't like the sotmd of her voice a speck. It 
sounded like poundin' with a hammer on somethin' 
hard. It wasn't the kind of a voice a healthy man 
would think about startin' a pleasant conversation 
with. I had a stubborn notion at first not to answer 
her at all ; but then I had a f tinny, creepy notion that 
mebbe I better. 

"For doin' this?" I says. "Why, I don't reckon 
rU know till pay day. I ain't made no contract." 

She give a short, brittle kind of a laugh. "Oh," she 
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says, "you're a humorist, are you? Well, Fm needing 
a man pretty bad and I reckon I could stand a little 
of it. I pay twenty-five dollars a month. You look 
stout. You can go out with me in the wagon right 
now." 

I didn't turn around, but I took a peek at her under 
the brim of my hat. I didn't love the looks of her 
much. She had the boots on, all right — thick man's 
boots — ^and a yellow corduroy outfit that made 
her shoulders wide and square as a man's, and 
a man's hat, and a man's face, with steady blue 
eyes, a big, sunburnt nose, and a big, square, sun- 
burnt chin. A woman's got no business lookin' like 
that. 

She waited a minute for me to say something. She 
had a braided quirt in her hand and she kept poppin' 
the snapper on the sidewalk, makin' little spurts of 
dust, while she was waitin'. The whip just seemed to 
match up with the rest of her. I didn't want to go 
along with her and I knew I didn't; but I couldn't 
seem able to tell her so somehow. I just set there and 
kept still till she give another cross flick with her 
quirt. 

"Come, come, young man," she says; "you're keep- 
ing me, and my time's valuable. Get up and come 
along quick." 

Yes, sir, that's what she said to me — just them 
very words. You wouldn't believe it, but there she 
was, marchin' off down the sidewalk, with me drilHn' 
along behind her. I couldn't explain it to myself; I 
ain't got it explained yet; but she sure had took all 
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the proud snort out of me and without seemin' to try 
much, either. It comes natural to some people. 

Her wagon was hitched down the road a ways, 
loaded up with boxes of canned stuff, and a sack of 
sugar, and coffee, and a big mess of truck. It looked 
like she was a pretty good liver at the ranch, anyway. 
But I didn't pay much attention to that right then, be- 
cause up on the hind seat of the wagon was .something 
else. 

It was a girl. I got just a back look at her at first, 
but it made me get cheerful again right away. I could 
see she didn't belong in Wyoming. She was different. 
A man can tell. There was nothing in sight except 
the back of her neck; but it wasn't sunburnt, so I 
knew she was a stranger — East somewhere, most 
likely. She set up there straight and slim and pretty, 
with the sun shining on her gold hair and the wind 
fooling with a soft little curl around her pink ear. It 
gave me the contented spirit like it always does to get 
my eyes on a pretty woman. Pretty? Of course she 
was pretty. I could have told that with both eyes tied 
behind me, without waitin' to work around for a fair 
look at her. But I worked around just the same, sort 
of casual. I was plumb satisfied. Youngness and 
looks and the things a man takes to in a girl — she had 
'em all. 

But that look showed me something else, too. That 
girl she had somethin' on her mind. It wasn't young 
happiness, neither. She was keepin' company with 
Old Man Trouble and he wasn't actin' white with her. 
I could see it. She was settin' straight in her place, 
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with her little hands held tight in front of her and her 
pretty eyes starin' ahead and not noticin' snything. 
When I come up beside the wagon she give me a slow 
sort of a look; but it was just as if I hadn't been 
there at all. She didn't give a sign that she saw me ; 
and then her eyes traveled away again to the rim of, 
the hills and hung there, starin' and starin*. I judged 
it wasn't a brand-new trouble, neither, because it had 
had time to make her horrible thin and to blot every 
mite of color out of her young cheeks. 

Well, I reckon you can tell what it made me think 
of, seein' her that way. Cheering her up, of course. 
I've done some pretty good jobs at that in my time, 
with different ones, different places. The widow was 
unhitchin' the team from the post. I set my foot on 
the wheel hub and started to climb up to the back seat 
beside Little One, but the Abie-Minded Lady was too 
speedy for me. 

"Here, here!" she sings out to me; "none of that. 
You get up in front and drive these ponies." And so 
I crawled up in front just exactly the way she told me, 
like one of these poor, scared little monkeys on the 
end of a string. And that was Billy Fortune! 

That drive wasn't much for sport. Thirty miles 
it was, in and out through the hills. The first ten was 
dead silence till we come to a fork in the trail. ^TLeft," 
says the Abie-Minded Lady. Then ten miles' more 
silence. "Cold, Daphne ?" asks the Abie-Minded Lady. 
"No," sa)rs the girl. And that was all. Nice, roUicky 
sort of a time, wasn't it? I'm awful fond of them 
sociable afternoons, too. Yes, I was enjoyin' myself 
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fine — my teeth tight shut on my tongue for six blessed 
hours, and afraid to turn my head for fear of gettin' 
it bit ofiF — me ! 

It was dear dark when I dumb down and opened 
the last wire gate at the foot of the lane going up to 
the house. Joy was unconfined all over the place. 
The house was just a big lump of blackness in among 
the box-elders — not a speck of a light anywheres. A 
couple of lean staghounds come yelpin' up, bounda* 
arotmd and actin' the dtmce like they do; and a cow 
poked her head over the fence beside the lane and 
commenced to tell us her troubles mournful. The rest 
was just stillness and lonesomeness. It seemed as if it 
waked the widow up with a jolt. 

"Whisky!" says she. "I'll bet a dollar those boys 
have got a bottle down in the bunkhouse. Not a bit 
of fire started for supper. And that cow ain't been 
milked yet. Young man, you rtm down there and 
rout 'em out. Tell 'em I said they're to get action, 
too.'' 

So I stumbled down the path till I found the bunk- 
house. It was blacker than the house — just a blur. 
The door was open, but I couldn't hear a sound comin' 
out. "Hello!" says I; but nobody answered me. I 
struck a match and looked in. Nobody was there. 
They'd been there, but they'd gone. All over the 
bunks and the floor was a litter of truck like men 
leave when they move — old boots, and some news- 
papers, and a couple of broken pipes, and dirty cards, 
and empty gun-shells and suchlike. And hangin' down 
by a piece of string, right in the middle of the room 
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where a body couldn't miss it, was a letter. I had to 
light all the rest of my matches before I got it read. 
It had been wrote with a piece of pencil on a piece of 
pasteboard, and this is what she said : 

"Well, good-by Mrs. McGee because we are quit- 
ting on account that we have had a plenty. Th^e is 
some things you do not know yet about a man though 
you have had so many, and the first is that you cannot 
ride a man with spurs when you have got him hobbled 
too like you have had this outfit, and the rest it is no 
use to tell you, but we are going away all of us. There 
is some money coming to us, not much, and you can 
keep it and use it for buying a gravestone for your 
fourth with our compliments. And so no more at 
present." 

And there was quite a bunch of names signed to it. 
There I was all alone in the dark, thirty miles from 
Douglas and with the widow waitin' for me up yonder 
at the house. I stood there and tried to think; but 
the inside of my head felt just exactly like a mess of 
bubbles. I couldn't make out what I was going to do, 
till pretty soon one of the dogs commenced to yap and 
I saw the Abie-Minded Lady comin' down the path 
with a lantern. That made me think of Steve and 
what he'd told me. 

"Gee whiz, Billy!" says I to myself. "Duck! 
You'd ought to done it sooner, but do it now quick!" 
And with that I made a swift dive out of the door 
toward the fence. I didn't have any notion which way 
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I was going; but good old Wyoming was out there^ 
where I'd feel safe. 

Let me tell you there's just two things in this world 
I hate real hearty. One of 'em is a cigarette when I 
haven't got a match and the other one is a barbed-wire 
fence when I'm in a rush. This fence had been put 
up good, with five strings; and when I got down and 
started to crawl through it caught hold of my shirt in 
forty places and wouldn't let go. Halfway through, 
down on my hands and knees in the dark, I was tryin' 
to reach up between my shoulder blades with one hand 
to tear it loose when the dog come up behind me and 
took me by the scruff of my pants, bracin' himself 
backward and actin' like he'd got hold of a brand-new 
plaything. And right behind him come the widow 
with her lantern. 

She got me out of it ; and then, with me settin' flat 
on the ground, she swung her light up close to my 
face. "Oh, it's you, is it?" she says. "What were 
you doing in that wire ? Where are the bo)rs ?" 

It seemed as if she kind of had me at a disadvantage 
somehow. I couldn't make up anything to say to her. 
I'd sort of lost my ambition. All I could do was just 
set there and grin at her. 

"Well?" says she. "Well?" 

Well, I wanted to get her to take her mind off of 
me. "Say," says I, "the boys have lit out." 

"Gone ?" says she. "Where ?" 

"You can search me," says I. "Come here and TU 
show you the letter they've wrote you." And I got 
up and took her in the bunkhouse. She held up her 
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lantern and read it through, slow and careful, with 
me standin' over close to the dobr, all ready to jump 
and run for it. I reckoned she'd be a whole lot hard 
to suit when she'd got it finished. But she just give 
another one of them laughs of hers that sounded like 
breakin' through thin ice into cold water. Then she 
swung around to me, with the light held up in my face 
again so she could study me. 

"So," she says,. "you were fixin' to quit me, too?" 

*'Yes'm," says L It didn't seem like much of a re- 
mark for a real bright man to make to her ; but it was 
the only thing I could think of. 

"Ah !" says she ; "what's your name ?" And when 
I'd told her: "Well, Billy," says she, "you think 
you've got me all figured out, don't you ?" 

"Yes'm," I says, and I changed off to the other foot. 

"Well, now, you listen here," she says. "Mebbe 
you're right and mebbe you ain't. But I'll give you 
the main point straight. I've had hundreds of men 
on the ranch since I got it and I don't think much of 
any of you. You're mostly a v/orthless lot. And I 
don't let any man nor any gang of men put it over me. 
Any man that stays on the place and takes my money 
has got to do what I tell him and do it right now. 
You can just make up your mind to that. But I'm 
square with 'em. I never say I'll do anything that I 
don't. I'll pay all a man shows he's worth to me. 
Now you can go or you can stay, whichever you want 
to. You know I need you to stay. You see the fix 
I'm in. I'll get some more men as soon as I can find 
'em ; but I need you right off. It ain't just the work. 
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I could get along without that. But Fm going to need 
a man handy because Fm going to have some trou- 
ble." 

"Trouble?" says L "You mean that girl?" 

"Tut-tut!" says she. She kept her eyes on me for 
a minute steady, sizing me up. "Well, yes," she says, 
"it's about that girl. I can't tend to it alone. If you'll 
stay long enough to let me make arrangements I'll pay 
you ten dollars a month more. Will you ?" 

"Yes'm," says I. Seemed as if it had got to be a 
kind of a bad habit with me, this sayin' "Yes'm." 

"All right, then," says the Abie-Minded Lady, and 
she give me her lantern. "You'll start in now. Put 
the team up first, and feed 'em and see they're bedded 
good. Then there's those weaning calves bawling. 
They're in the corral beyond the stable. Throw 'em 
plenty of alfalfa off the nearest stack. And then 
you'll have to milk. After that you can come and get 
your supper." 

You can judge it was some late when I got through 
and went up to the house. The others had had their 
supper, but mine was left on the kitchen table, with 
the lamp turned down low to save the oil, and the 
coffee-pot settin' down inside the stove on a little pile 
of coals to save the fire. The girl and the Abie- 
Minded Lady wasn't around, but I could hear 'em up- 
stairs, with the widow's boots goin' round and round 
on the floor and her bass voice goin' on and on. I 
hurried up as fast as I could to get through before 
she might come down ; and then I stacked up my dishes 
and went off to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WHY AINT SOAP RESPECTABLE? 

SHE rousted me out long before daylight and 
started me going; and after that she kept me 
going just a steady trot, trot, trot. I*d sort of 
figured that if she needed me so bad she'd act like she 
wanted to get along with me peaceable, but not her. 
She pitched right straight into me, and long before 
noon she had me licked. I was licked good, too ; and 
after she had me licked she kept me on the dead run, 
all out of breath and plumb discouraged, with her 
right after me all over the place, hoUerin' at me to go 
faster. I never seen such a person. A hundred and 
forty things I done for her that first morning, just the 
way she told me, and not one of 'em was the way she 
wanted it. 

When she went back up to the house to start dinner 
I set down on the far side of the big alfalfa stack and 
commenced to roll me a cigarette. "Now," says I to 
myself, "Fm goin' to set right here in this very place 
till 1 get this all smoked up, and she can holler the top 
of her voice off and I won't stir a mite." 

"Billy I" she sings out from the back porch. "Oh-h, 
Billy!" And I jumped like a scared jack-rabbit and 
started up the path on a lope. 
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"Why don't you come quick when I call you ?" she 
says. "Now go back down to the woodpile and cut 
me some dry wood for the kitchen stove. Chop some 
of them pitch knots and split 'em up fine. And hurry 
up. 

She trailed me down and started to pick up her 
apron full of chips, keepin' her eye on me while I took 
hold of the ax and spit on my hands. 

"Bah!" she snaps at me; "that's a nasty trick. 
What do you want to spit on your hands for ?" 

That question changed things. If she'd left that 
out most likely I'd never have got my courage back on 
me and I'd be there yet with her, turned into one of 
these meek men, goin' around lookin' down at the 
ground and with my shoulders all humped over and 
my mouth droopin' sorrowful, like one of them pain- 
killer pictures in the paper. But that question saved 
me. It struck out a big flock of hot sparks in me. I 
dropped my ax and stuck my hands in my pockets. 

"Who? Me?" says I. "What do I spit on my 
hands for? Say, if you'll listen I'll tell you. Are you 
listenin' good? Well, it's so as to get 'em wet." 

It surprised her some. She straightened up and let 
her chips fall out on the ground. For the first time 
in her whole life her mouth was hangin' open, so that 
she couldn't do nothing with it but just stutter. 

'Why — why — why " she says. 

^Yes, that's it," says I. "You don't like it; but I've 
got some more to say besides. Them boys was dead 
right. A man that's a man won't stand long for your 
sort of a woman. They'll run off if they get a chance; 
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and if they can't run off they'll die on you." That 
wasn't kind, was it? But I wasn't feelin' kind. She 
never said a word; she just stood and gaped at me. 
"And there's more," says I. "It's none of my busi- 
ness ; but the sooner you learn some things the quicker 
you'll know 'em. You think you know 'em all now, 
but you don't. A woman like you always thinks the 
way to manage a man is by fussin' at him — fussin' 
and fussin' and fussin'. But that ain't because you're 
wise; it's because you're just ohe of these natural-born 
fussers. Say, honest, did you ever know anything 
worth doin' to get done by fussin'? You know you 
never did. Your kind reckons the way the Almighty 
keeps creation goin' is just by chasin' around and 
fussin' at it. That's the only way you know. You're 
diseased with it. Every man you've ever had around 
has been fussed clear off the place; and the trouble 
with you is you don't know enough to know it. The 
trouble with you is " 

The trouble with me is that my mad spells don't 
ever last long enough to let me finish what I start. 
This one was clear petered out on me already. My 
skyrocket had gone up and busted, and now there was 
nothin' but the burned stick comin' down. "Well," 
says I, "I expect I get paid off now, don't I?" 

She hadn't so much as flickered an eye-winker all 
the time I was speakin' my piece ; all she'd done was to 
stand stock-still and stare. But what do you think she 
done now? Laughed! Set down on the end of the 
choppin'-log and tipped her head back and opened up 
her mouth and laughed. It was none of her bad-tem- 
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pered, whip-cracker laughs, but a great big real one, 
comin* right out of the heart of her as if she was 
tickled to death and couldn't help it. She laughed 
until she bent over with her face on her knees, and 
then rocked backward and forward and laughed till 
the big tears were runnin* down on both sides of her 
big nose. When she couldn't laugh any more she be- 
gun to wipe the tears away on the edge of her apron. 

"Oh, you Billy!" she says, all out of breath with 
the fun she was havin' ; and then she shot this at me : 
"Man, man ! I think Fm going to like you first-rate !" 

It sent a cold chill all over me. "Whee! Murder!" 
says I to myself. "It ain't hardly goin' to be worth 
while," I says to her, "because I've got my fingers 
crossed." 

She was lookin' at me with her eyes shinin' and the 
red showin' through the brown sunburn of her cheeks. 
She wasn't my boss right then ; she was human. She 
didn't pay any attention to what I'd said to her, but 
commenced to pick up chips again, settin' where she 
was and droppin' 'em in her lap and chucklin' to her- 
self. When she had enough she got up and looked 
at me again, a sort of a lazy, comfortable look, with 
the laugh curlin' up the edges of her mouth. 

"You don't need to kill yourself with your wood- 
choppin'," she says. "Cut me just a little armful and 
then come on up to dinner. I'm goin' to fry a 
chicken." 

The table was big enough for a dozen. I felt ter- 
rible lonesome, bein' the only one. It was an awful 
good dinner, but I didn't rightly get the good of it, 
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watchin' her and tryin* to make out what was comin' 
next. She didn't set down with me at first, but kept 
goin' back to the kitchen, bringin' me more chicken 
and more hot coflfee, and openin' up a can of peaches 
and askin' me if Fd had plenty. I was right uneasy. 
I kept hopin* for the girl for company ; but she didn't 
show up. Pretty soon the widow started to fix up a 
platter with a white napkin, and the wishbone, and a 
piece of toast, and a cup of tea, and went off with it 
upstairs. When she come back she brought me in a 
big chunk of pie and then fetched her own dinner 
from the stove and set down. 

"Have another piece?" she asks me. "Well, then, 
you don't need to go out to smoke. Smoke in here." 

So I tipped my chair back against the wall and 
rolled me a cigarette. A man's a funny thing. With 
my dinner in me and my cigarette lit I forgot all about 
the kind of a morning she'd give me and the row we'd 
had, and I felt as if I wanted to say somethin' cheer- 
ful and friendly to her ; but my language had all gone 
away from me. 

"Ain't the young lady feelin' able?" I says, by- 
and-by. 

The widow took a drink of coflfee. "Tired out; 
that's all," says she. "She'll be all right soon as she's 
rested." She tended to her dinner then till my smoke 
was half gone, with neither of us sayin' a word. 
After a while she pushed back her plate and set her 
elbows on the table and her chin in her hands, lookin' 
across at me the way she'd done down at the wood- 
pile, slow and lazy. 
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"Billy," she says, all of a sudden, "tell me this: Do 
you know what love is?" 

It brot^ht the shivers back on me. There's plenty 
of men would have been plimib pleased to have her 
come at 'em that way, with her forty thousand acres 
and the biggest cattle herd in the country, and all that. 
It wouldn't have took much braveness in some men to 
listen to her. But I never thought about her land, nor 
her cows, nor her money. The thing I thought about 
first when she said "love" to me was them three 
graves she'd made up back there on the hill. I'd seen 
'em that morning, close together, with the stones piled 
up on 'em to keep the coyotes out. I didn't want to 
get in that class somehow. Every man is more or less 
prejudiced about some things, ain't he? I had to try 
hard before I could answer her without my chin 
tremblin'. I blew some smoke first. 

"Love ?" I says. "Oh, yes, I've had it. It took on 
me good, too." I couldn't see that I needed to tell 
her how many times. I couldn't remember, anyway. 
"I ain't afraid of bein' exposed to it any more." 

It didn't seem as if it bothered her much to hear 
me say it. She kept still a minute, lookin' at me 
steady. "That's what's ailing that girl upstairs," she 
says after a bit. "She's got a bad case of it." 

That was different. I took a big, deep, easy breath 
and started to feel through my pockets for another 
match, on account of havin' let my cigarette go out. 
"Oh, that's it, is it?" says I. "And the man ain't 
willin' ? I should think he would be." 

"Him?" says the widow. "Yes, he is. They're 
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crazy about each other. But her folks won't have it. 
She's some kind of a cousin of one of my husbands' 
people and they've sent her out here to me so she can 
forget him. As if I didn't have troubles enough of 
my own! I don't know why they done it." 

I could have told her it was mebbe because she VI 
had a whole lot of experience in forgettin'; but I 
didn't. What was the use rubbin' it in ? "What's the 
matter with him that they don't like?" says L 
"What's he done?" 

"Nothing at all," says she. "That's what they ol> 
ject to. His father got rich making soap and le ft the 
money to him, iand he's never done anything but try to 
find ways to spend it. The girl's folks ain't got any- 
thing but a pedigree and they think soap ain't re- 
spectable enough. I don't know why it ain't." 

"Me, neither," says L "I've knew pedigrees that 
would have been helped a heap by a little soap. Be- 
sides, ain't it respectable to be clean? And ain't soap 
a part of the pedigree of cleanness? And don't that 
come pretty near makin' soap respectable? Do you 
reckon her family could answer that? They must be 
awful unreasonable. A liberal spender has mostly 
got pedigree enough to suit the general run of 
people." 

He don't suit them," says the Abie-Minded Lady. 
They're awful set against him. That's all right 
enough if they hadn't saddled it oiff on to me. It's 
nothing to me. I'd never set eyes on her before. I 
didn't even know there was any such a girl till they 
wrote me to know if she couldn't please come. It's 
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going to be mighty unhandy with all the work. But 
I've told 'em I would, and I will." 

She commenced to reach for the dishes, scrapin' the 
scraps up as if she'd got through with what she had 
to say to me. 

"Well, but where do I come in?" says I. "What 
made you tell me about it if that's all of it?" 

She just grinned at me, with a funny shine in her 
eyes. "Billy," she says, "you and me have got to 
make her foiget him. I want you to help. Will 
you?" 

"Me?" I says. "Me against the son of the rich 
soapmaker? Me and my pedigree? What kind of a 
jack-pot are you tryin' to steer me into ?" 

She didn't seem bothered a speck. "I've seen the 
son of a soapmaker's picture," she says. "I don't want 
to flatter you; but you'd make a better one to set up 
beside the lookin'-glass. She's right young and 
healthy, Billy. And as for the pedigree, the only kind 
of a pedigree a healthy young girl really cares for is 
the one a man makes for himself. Pshaw, though! 
You ain't going to need to be coaxed, are you? I 
want you to help me, Billy. Will you?" 

Would I? Thirty-five dollars a month and my 
board, for helping make a pretty girl forget another 
man ! It looked like a cinch to me. But I had to say 
one more thing. 

"Say, ain't it playin' it sort of low-down on the 
girl ?" I says. "I don't mind him ; but I ain't got any 
grudge against her." 

"Oh, fiddle !" says the Abie-Minded Lady. "She's 
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got to get some education sooner or later. It would 
serve her folks right, too, for making me take the 
responsibility. She was just kin to my husband before 
the last. That don't make her any kin to me, does it ? 
Now you say yes or no." 

"Yes'm," says I. 

After she'd got her dishes done up she come out to 
where I was tinkerin' a busted barnyard gate. 

"Put my saddle on the roan mare," says she. "I'm 
goin' to ride fence for a couple of hours. I told the 
foreman to do it yesterday, but I know it ain't been 
done. He was that lazy he'd sit and let the grass- 
hoppers eat holes in his breeches if I wa'n't lookin'. 
You can finish those gates while I'm gone and then 
start diggin' the potatoes. I'll be back in time to get 
supper." And oflf she went, up over the hill, ridin* 
straddle and stickin' the spurs into the mare at every 
jump. 



CHAPTER VII 
A LITTLE, LITTLE GIRL 

IT was a lovely afternoon when I was left alone. 
It was October, but winter was holdin' oflf that 
year. The sun was warm on my shoulders and 
a warm little wind was triflin' round. If you listened 
you could hear the creek sort of laughing to itself 
among the stones, and some kind of a bird was 
mockin' it up in the top of the big cottonwood by 
the spring. The prettiness of it come on me all at 
once when I'd got the latch fixed and I straightened 
up to look around and listen. One minute they was 
just a lot of diflferent little sounds and feelings; the 
next minute Fd forgot 'em every one. The sweet- 
ness of the whole day seemed as if it had come to a 
point right there before my very eyes — for the girl 
was comin' down from the house straight toward me. 
If a man's fit to be called a judge of beauty he 
ought to like some kinds more than others, oughtn't 
he? Well, I'm always that way. I don't like but 
one kind any time, and that's the kind that's nearest. 
It's a bully way ; it's the only way I can keep from get- 
tin' awful mixed in my judgment. Wouldn't it con- 
fuse a body to have one sort in front of his eyes, 
willin' and wishful and waitin', and know that he 
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liked another sort better that wasn't there? Don't 
you feel sorry for them lads ? 

But sometimes there's one that comes and goes 
, again and then after she's gone I remember her. 
There's not many of 'em; but just once in a while 
when I'll be settin' and lookin' down in the bright 
shine of the coals in the round-up fire I'll see one of 
'em waver in' there, with a couple of misty eyes laugh- 
in' at me; or I'll be layin' in my blankets on the 
ground, and when I wake up at night all drowsy, with 
my eyes half shut, I'll get a funny notion that one of 
them fluffy little clouds of stars is the thick hair that 
has come loose over a pair of lovely shoulders, or 
something like that. A man can't explain them things, 
can he? He don't even mention 'em much. But 
those kind are the ones that count with him. He 
loves 'em all, every one; but there's always a dozen 
or so of special ones. And this girl she was one 
of 'em. 

She was a little, little girl. After she'd got up close 
to me she didn't reach to the top button of my shirt. 
And shie had on a blue frock — a sort of hazy blue, like 
the color of the blue of a hill when it's so far away 
you can just see the shape of it. 'Most any kind of 
blue on 'most any kind of a girl makes me take notice ; 
but this one just caught me by the attention and 
wouldn't let go. And her hair! A cob-webby mist 
of gold, that's what it was. With the shine of out- 
doors on it I couldn't tell where the sunlight left off 
and the hair begun. It looked as if a -breath of a 
breeze would have drifted it away, light as a curl of 
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smoke. After I'd been lookin' at the Abie-Minded 
Lady all morning, so big and hearty, the girl didn't 
look much like she was real an)rway; I was afraid to 
wink for fear she'd disappear. 

But she didn't. While I stood still watchin* she 
come on down till she stood right beside me, with her 
eyes lookin' up into mine. Blue eyes, too, with a sort 
of innocent baby seriousness in 'em. Trouble ? Well, 
there's troubles and troubles, and I guess everybody's 
seems real to him; but it seemed plumb ridiculous to 
think of her knowin' a big one — ^that little gold and 
pink and blue wisp of a thing! And love? I knew, 
right that minute, the sort of chap she was likely fret- 
tin' her little heart out about — a pale, thin lad, with 
his hair smoothed out on both sides over his eyebrows, 
and a little mustache with perfume on it, and a chin 
that nobody could notice much, and particular about 
the wrinkles up and down his pants legs. That's the 
way I had him sized up. Love ? Can a flower fall in 
love, do you reckon? 

"Your name is Billy, isn't it?" she says. That 
showed me what I was up against. When anybody 
says "isn't" to me it makes me uneasy. If it's a man 
I always watch his little finger on the bottom of the 
deck; and if it's a woman I never know what to 
watch out for. 

"Oh," says I, "you've heard the widow whisperin' 
it to herself, haven't you? Yes, that's part of my 
name. That'll do to call me by. The rest of it's Billy 
Fortune." 

"Fortime," she says after me ; and the way she said 
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it was soft as a kitten's fur. "Fortune. It's a nice 
name." Then she did some more lookin* into my eyes 
with hers. The way she did it was so steady and 
innocent I couldn't make out how to go on with the 
talk; but what she said next helped me along. 'T 
came down with you in the wagon yesterday," says 
she. "Do you remember?" 

That kind of put it up to me, didn't it? "Remem- 
ber?" says I. "Tell me now: do I look like a man 
that was liable to forget?" 

"Mr. Fortune," says she, "I've been thinking about 
you. I'm going to need a friend out here in this ter- 
rible country. I think I can trust you and I want you 
to be my friend." 

Didn't it look as if my thirty-five dollars a month 
was going to come awful easy? She turned away 
from me, with her little head bent down and her little 
hands held tight together in front of her; and then 
the first thing I knew there was a little bit of a tear 
slippin' down alongside of her little nose. "I'm so 
unhappy," says she. "They've been so cruel to me." 

I don't know as you'd exactly call that an invitation, 
but you might call it an excuse. I reached out and 
took one of her hands in mine, cuddlin' it up. She 
let me do it for a short minute, then she took it away 
from me. 

"Don't, Billy," she says. "You mustn't!" She 
lifted her eyes again and looked at me. Somehow or 
other they didn't seem so childish this time. Either 
she'd aged terrible fast since that first look or else 
I'd been fooled bad, because she was a woman now. I 
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stuck my hands behind me and held 'em there till I 
could find out what it was goin' to be safe to do with 
'em. **You must help me to trust you," she says. 
"Aunty McGee says there's nobody here but you. 
You're the only one who can help me. That's why 
I've come to you. I don't believe I'm mistaken in 
you." She was keepin' her eyes on me steady, gettin' 
ready for what she wanted to say; and pretty soon 
here it come: "Mr. Fortune," says she, "I love the 
best man in the world and he loves me. But my 
family won't let me marry him. They've sent me out 
here to this dreadful place so that we can't see each 
other." 

"Well," I says when she stopped, "if he's the kind 
to stand for it " But she chopped me off short. 

"Oh, but he isn't!" says she. "He doesn't know 
where I am. That's the horrible part of it. My 
brother brought me to Douglas and made Aimty 
promise that she wouldn't let me write to him at all. 
Oh, Billy!" She fished a letter out of the front of 
her frock and stood holdin' it. "Won't you please 
send this for me ?" she says. "And you won't let any- 
body know, will you? Billy, please!" 

I took it and turned it over in my fingers a few 
times. It was a fat little pale-blue letter and the name 
marked on it was "Mr. Montgomery Sims, Chicago." 
And I was to send it. And I wasn't to let anybody 
know. And I'd made a contract to help her forget 
him. It was up to me to tell her "No" real firm, 
wasn't it? 

She stepped up closer to me and put her hand on my 
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arm. "There's a dear boy!" she Bays to me. "You 
will, won't you ?" 

"Yes'm," says L 

Yes, I guess I'd sure got the habit 



CHAPTER VIII 
!A; CARELESS LIAR IS A BUSY MAN 

IF I oould have my way about it I wouldn't leti 
anybody tell anybody any lies whatever. No, 
honest I wouldn't. I don't see why a man that's 
handy at inventin' lies couldn't just as well spend hi^ 
time makin' up the truth. Wouldn't it give you a fine, 
easy, comfortable feelin' not to have any of your yes- 
terday's lies hangin' on to your mind to-day- or to- 
morrow when you wanted to tell a different one? 
Don't that bother you? It does me. 

It would be a heap humdrum, though, wouldn't it? 
Haven't you knew some right capable liars that 
would've been pltrnib tedious tryin' to tell the truth? 
And wouldn't it be a pity to ruin a good man for the 
only thing he's good for ? Can't a real live liar mostly 
find some way out of it besides turnin' religious? I 
always could. No ; I don't know as I'd change things 
from the way they are after all. 

I reckon I was a liar, wasn't I ? I'd said "Yes'm" 
to both of 'em, the Abie-Minded Lady and the girl; 
and each of 'em had meant a different thing. And I'd 
meant both of 'em when I said 'em. Of course you 
might say each of 'em was true when I said 'em; 
but one or the other was bound to turn out a lie after 
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a bit. Ain't that good arithmetic? And if one of 'em 
was a lie wasn't I a liar? That's the way it would 
have struck me, mebbe, if I'd stopped to think about it. 

Never mind. You fix it up to suit yourself. I don't 
care. It didn't worry me none then, that part of it. I 
was too busy. A careless liar is ju3t the very busiest 
man in this busy little old world when his lies start 
to crossin' each other's trails. And the funny thing 
is that when you turn a brisk young" lie kK)se it never 
seems to have any place to go to, bo it just wobbles 
around; and if there's two of 'em loose on the same 
subject they're just bound to run up against each other 
pretty soon, like a couple of strange paps, and com- 
mence to frisk around together. Mine did. 

I took that Daphne girl's letter and sent it off. 
Started it off, I mean. The maij stage run right past 
the end of our lane three times a week; but I knew if 
old Uncle Jacob was to pick such a lookin' letter out 
of our box he'd scatter the news all over the country. 
So I packed it five miles across tibe range the first 
chance I got and give it to a nigger sheep-herder that 
couldn't read, and paid him four bits to tote it over to 
the next stage-line on the other ddc of the hills and 
to keep his mouth shut. One of the best ways I know 
of to stop the talk is not to let it start I thought I'd 
fixed it real well, too. A nigger that spends his time 
herdin' sheep out in the lonesome sagebrush didn't 
seem to me as if he was liaWe to keep anything on 
his mind so very long, anyway. 

"See here," I says to him : "it's right particular that 
you hurry up and forget this just as soon as you get 
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her sent, because it's to my girl down to Cheyenne and 
there's another chap that's fair frothin' at the moutU 
with jealottsness about it. See? And there's likely 
to be more of 'em, every week or so, at four bits a 
dip, if you manage this one right. But if you don't 
do the way I tell you the other lad's goin' to drop in 
on you some night and cut your throat all the way 
roimd, besides mine and the girl's, too. He's red- 
headed and awful rough in his habits. See?" 

I guess that was a sort of a foolish way to start out 
to make him forget about it, wasn't it? But I kind of 
wanted to impress it on him that he had it to do. 
That seemed the best way I could think of because I 
knew a nigger always hates to have his throat cut. 
How was I to know that this was a terrible dumb 
nigger? You'll notice that between my brightness 
and the nigger's dumbness we got the business some 
balled up. 

He took the letter from me, settin' on the tongue 
of his ^eep-wagon and lookin' at it a while. Then 
he tucked it down inside the front of his torn old blue 
flannel shirt. 

"Ya-as, boss," says he, "I'll sure remember." 

"You will, will you?" says I. "Well, all right, 
Pink, so long as you remember that that ain't what 
I told you to do at all. It's up to you now." 

It was the middle of the afternoon when I got 
back home and the widow and Daphne Meadows was 
settin' out on the back porch step, soakin' in the warm 
stm right beside each other. From away down in the 
bam lot I could see 'em while I was throwin' off my 
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saddle; but I had to take another look to make sure. 
"Well, now what?" I says to myself. It was the first 
time the girl had come out in plain sight when the 
Abie-Minded Lady was around. There she was, just 
like rd seen her the last time. But that wasn't the 
trouble. The widow, she was the one to blame. 

She'd shucked her corduroys and her boots and 
her straight, tight wad of hair. I don't know where 
she'd dug it up, but she had on a dress. I wish I 
could tell you about that dress. It was none of your 
pale blues. She knew too much to put pale blue on 
her bigness. I don't know what color it was. If you're 
used to gettin' up before day you've noticed some- 
thin' like it along the edge of the sky, when the stars 
are just beginnin' to blink out, warm and soft and 
quiet, before it's started to turn pink and gorgeous. 
It don't look so bad, does it now ? Well, that's what 
she had on, and it suited her. I know it did, because 
when I'd turned out my pony I started up the path 
to the house without knowin' what I was goin' for, 
but just lookin' at her. 

The closer I got the more I couldn't make her out. 
If she'd made that dress herself she must have had 
a real slick picture to go by. You can tell. The 
sleeves only come down to her elbows and there was 
considerable drop-stitch up in front so as to show 
her neck. The color of it wasn't like the girl's neck, 
just pretty white and pink, but brown and warm and 
healthy-lookin'. Answer quick, now: Which color 
do you like the most in a woman's neck? Yes, I 
reckoned it would make you stop and study. And 
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she had on a real nice pair of shoes, the patent- 
leather kind, with a couple of shiny buckles on 'em. 
And her hair — I didn't know she had so much — a 
big stack of it all fussed up on top of her head, with 
a red geranium stuck in it from the box in front of 
the dinin'-room window and all full of warm, healthy- 
lookin' shadows in the sun. Nor I hadn't ever noticed 
she had such red lips, nor her straight teeth, nor the 
funny way her black eyebrows turned up at the cor- 
ners, nor heaps of little things like that. She'd cer- 
tainly fixed herself up awful different. And listen: 
Right then, with the woman of her showin' that way, 
I didn't blame that bunch of husbands of hers, not a 
speck. 

I didn't know what I was walkin' up to the house 
for; but I couldn't think of anything to go back for, 
neither, so I just kept on. The widow, she was watch- 
in' me comin', with her head leanin' back against the 
post and a kind of a lazy shine in her eyes, like she 
knew I was noticin' and it tickled her. 

Both of 'em kept right still till I got up close. It 
ain't often I feel bothered by a woman, but I did 
then, with my hair all roughed up by the wind, and 
the dust on my boots, and my shirt tore where the 
wire had grabbed it, and not a blessed thing in my 
mind to say. I was real grateful when the Abie- 
Minded Lady spoke first. 

"Miss Meadows," she says, "I want you to know 
Mr. Billy Fortune. He's my foreman and everything 
else about the ranch just now. Miss Meadows is my 
niece," she says to me, *'and she's come out here for 
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het health." She said it just as if me and the girl 
was a couple of rank strangers and our knowin* about 
«each other was to start from right then. That helped 
some, too. It let us start one of those nice, bright 
lines of talk about how glad we was to meet up with 
«ach other, and such a lovely day, and me hopin' her 
health would get better right soon, and her guessin' 
it would, thanks. I hate that kind of conversations; 
I never seem able to get 'em broke off after they're 
agoin'. This one seemed as if it was liable to run 
on for quite a spell, but the widow helped us to let 
loose of it. 

"Billy," she says in a minute, "while the weather 
holds so good I want Daphne to be outdoors all she 
can. It'll do her more good than anything. You can 
take her horseback with you while you're ridin' fences 
once in a while. You won't mind that, will you ? 
This afternoon we're going down the creek a ways 
and take our supper along. We'll start as soon as 
you can hitch up to the mountain wagon. The chores 
can wait till we get back." 



CHAPTER IX 



"DON'T SQUEEZE! THERE— LET GO!" 

IT was a pretty place we went to — a spring, and 
big pines, and a high pile of gray rocks up one 
side with some old-lookin' cedars growin' out of 
'em, and lots of different things scattered around to 
interest you. I got the horses staked out, and then the 
widow made me come and set down with 'em where 
she'd fixed up a snug little nest for the girl with some 
cushions and shawls in between two big rocks. It 
seemed to be just the very place where she belonged, 
with the wind shut away from her and the sunshine 
all over her, and nothin' to do but just be comfort- 
able while other folks took care of things. It 
wouldn't have seemed right, somehow, to see her 
bustlin' round. You've knew that kind, haven't you? 
And mebbe you've knew the other kind, too— the 
big, strong, able ones that fixes the shawls and cush- 
ions and then gets out and rustles the pine knots for 
buildin' the fire to make the coffee with. The widow 
she had the fire goin' when I got back to 'em, and 
she was layin' out the lunch on a big flat stone be- 
side the spring. After I'd brought some more wood 
she straightened up and looked around. 

"I've always been fond of this place," she says. 
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"Right here in this very spot was where me and my 
first husband stood when he asked me to marry him. 
I always remember it when I come here. It's funny 
the way love makes such things seem different to 
you, ain't it?" 

That seemed as if it sort of needed an answer, 
didn't it ? But neither me nor the girl said anything. 
She was lookin' in the fire, with her little soft chin 
tucked down in the wrap she had around her shoul- 
ders so a body couldn't tell what she was thinkin' 
about. The thing that struck me was somethin' it 
wouldn't hardly have done to say to her, I expect. 
I was thinkin* she must have the geography all 
speckled over with places that seemed different to her 
by this time, not countin' any but her husbands. B'lt 
you can't be rude to a lady, can you? Me and the 
girl just kept still and waited. The widow she bent 
over and give the coffee a stir. 

"They say it's love that makes the world go round," 
says she. "And that's gospel-true, ain't it, Billy?" 

What right had she got draggin' me into her re- 
flections when there was another woman around? A 
man can't do himself justice that way. My sinful 
soul ! Didn't I know that what she said was the truth ? 
Hadn't I been in love, all my whole life, with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of 'em? If it had been just me 
and the Abie-Minded Lady I could have held up my 
end of the talk. But let me tell you something: 
When there's two of 'em present the only way to play 
safe is just to act ignorant. So I couldn't do nothing 
but grin. 
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"Yes'm," says I, "I guess so/' 

After that the widow begun to fix the plates for us 
with the cold meat and the pickles and truck. It was 
a still sort of a supper, with the girl mostly doin' 
her own meditatin' to herself and me and the widow 
ramblin' along about gettin' the new corrals built, and 
the last of the colts branded, and some more help, 
and suchlike. Neither one of us seemed to be takin' 
much interest. By and by she stuck the dishes back 
in the basket and got up. 

"It's gettin' late," says she. "We've got to go 
pretty soon. But I'm goin' to see what it looks like 
just once more from the top of the rocks before we 
start home. You stay here, Billy, till I come." 

We watched her goin' up the rough side of the hill 
with her dress held up around her ankles, takin' those 
long, easy steps of hers. Somehow she wasn't one 
of the women a man would think of helpin' by the 
hand over the rocks, no matter what kind of clothes 
she'd have on; the chances are he'd have to go some 
himself to keep up with her. I was wonderin' what 
kind of a climber her first husband had been when the 
girl spoke to me. 

"Isn't Aunty a fine-looking woman?" she says in 
her soft little kitten's voice. 

I turned around and looked at her. She'd waked 
up out of her study, lettin' her shawls drop away from 
her and settin' up straight. There was a new shine 
in her eyes and the pink was comin' up in her cheeks 
bright and strong, like when the day's just takin' a 
good start on a clear morning. A man certainly can't 
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explain himself, can he? A minute ago I'd been 
thinkin' the very thing the girl was sayin' ; but Aunty 
was out of sight by this time and the girl was awful 
close. 

"I ain't noticin' Aunty much right now," says I. 

She got the least bit pinker and a cunnin' little dim- 
ple come out at the corner of her pretty little bit of 
a mouth. I guess she wasn't cross with me. But it 
didn't make her bashful none, either, because she 
kept her eyes on me steady. 

"Billy, come here," she says after a minute. "Come 
over close. Right there, with your back up against 
this stone where I can look at you. There, there! 
That's close enough. Now, then, I want you to tell 
me the truth about something, will you? — something 
awfully important." 

The dimples had all gone away; but the pink 
hadn't, nor the brightness. You could see she wasn't 
jokin', even if it does sound like a joke for her to 
ask me that. How could she know I was one of the 
best plain and fancy liars in Wyoming? 

"Why, yes, I will," says I, "if it ain't too impor- 
tant." 

"This is what I want to know," she says: "I want 
to know if you're respectable. There's nobody I can 
ask but you, and I want you to tell me exactly. Are 
you?" 

"What ?" says I. "I don't quite get you." 

"I mean," says she, "have you got a good reputa- 
tion?" 

"Who ? Me ?" says I. "Oh, yes, ma'am ! I certain- 
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ly have." That seemed the best thing for me to say, 
didn't it? I certainly have, too — for several things. 
There's hardly anybody can throw and tie a steer 
quicker than me; and they say I'll take bigger fool 
chances than 'most anybody in a game of draw. And 
I can roll a cigarette with one hand, settin' in the 
saddle with my horse on a dead run; and — oh, lots 
of different things. She hadn't told me just what 
kind of a reputation she was inquirin' about. 

Her next question kind of stuck in her throat, 
but she got it out after a bit, with the pink in her 
cheeks tumin' to red. "Billy," says she, "would it be 
safe for a g^rl to fall in love with you?" 

You tell me what you're used to sayin' when a 
pretty girl asks you that question, will you? I don't 
mind ownin' up that she had me worried. It struck 
me at first that mebbe her bad health had gone to her 
head; but she didn't look like one of them kind of 
invalids. And she had me plumb satisfied that she 
wasn't just foolin'. I couldn't make out what she was 
after nor what to say to her. I had a notion to tell 
her that lots and lots of 'em had been perfectly safe 
tryin' it; but that didn't seem like just the right an- 
swer, did it? Confused? Yes, sir, I was confused. 
Before I'd got it straightened out in my mind what to 
say, the girl saved me the trouble. 

"This is what I mean, Billy," says she. "I told 
you the other day about my sweetheart and about 
their sending me up here to get me away from him. 
They think if they keep me away from him I'll forget 
about being so fond of him. I know I won't, though. 
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Not forever. I love him so much that I'll just die 
if I can't have him. But I want them to think I'm 
forgetting him. Do you see?" 

Wouldn't that get you? I leaned my head up 
against the cool rock, shuttin' my eyes. I felt as if 
a quiet little cow-pony had took a sudden notion to 
buck me off and I'd lit upside down on the hard 
ground. Soon as I could hear good again, this is 
what she was sayin' : 

"You won't mind, will you, Billy? I want her to 
think I'm fallin' in love with you. You'll let me, 
won't you? Billy dear, you will, won't you?" The 
dimples was croppin* out again, fit to coax the heart 
out of a wooden Indian. "It won't be so hard for 
Aunty to believe," says she. "You're not at all bad- 
looking, you know. And don't you see how it will 
be ? When Aunty tells them what's happening they'll 
have to take me back home again to get me away 
from you!" And then this was the way the talk 
went on, with her doin' every last bit of it and me not 
sayin' a single word. 

"Aunty's coming back!" says she. "Oh, Billy, lis- 
ten — quick ! You'll do it for me, won't you ? I'll do 
anything in this world for you if you will. Just when 
we're around where she is, you know, we're to act as 
if we were falling in love with each other — or just 
going to begin to. You know, don't you ? Only you 
must be nice about it. She's where she can see us 
now. You might reach out and put your hand on 
mine, just for a teeny minute. No, no — don't 
squeeze! There — let go. Oh, Billy, thank you!" 
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Ain't a woman a funny proposition ? She's funnier 
than a man some ways, ain't she? No, it ain't the 
girl I'm thinkin' about now ; it's the Abie-Minded Lady. 

Wasn't that just the very thing she'd told me to 
do herself? And wasn't I doin' it for all she knew? 
I certainly was. Comin' down on us from the hill and 
catchin' a look at us, me holdin' on to the Daphne 
girl's little hand, what way did she have of tellin' that 
it was nothin' but a show we was makin' up for her ? 
Wouldn't you think she'd have been real pleased with 
me for doin' what she'd said she wanted me to? Of 
course! Yes; only she wasn't. 

She come down on a snort. "What are you loafin' 
for, Billy?" says she. "Didn't I tell you to get that 
team hitched up? Do you want to have us till dark 
night gettin' back?" All the lazy softness was clean 
gone out of her voice and she was talkin' bass again ; 
and when I looked up at her face the thing I noticed 
first wasn't her red lips nor her turned-up eyebrows, 
but her great big sunburnt nose and her square man's 
chin. "My soul!" says she; "ain't there one of you 
that knows how to act responsible when a body's 
back's turned? Have I got to whirl in and hitch up 
the team myself? For goodness' sake, stir around!" 

All the time I was doin' it I had to keep my back 
turned toward her to hide the dry grins! and all the 
way back to the house I set up on my seat lookin' 
straight between the horses' heads — and even at that 
I was scared that my grin would show around in the 
back behind my ears. They sure had me amused, 
them two. 
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CHAPTER X * 
THE DRINKWATER LAD 

IT was just about as lively a ride as that first one* 
Once or twice I could hear the girl purrin' some- 
thin' soft, like she was try in' to coax Aunty to be 
friends with her ; but the Able-Minded Lady snapped 
her off short, sour as an old hen with the earache. All 
the way in she was tappin* with her shoe on the boards 
in the bottom of the wagon ; and when we got there 
I hadn't hardly got the harness off before she'd 
changed back to her boots and corduroys and was out 
in the lot with the milkpail. She never said a word 
to me all the time we was chorin' round, nor not till a 
good bit after I'd got through and was settin' in 
the bunkhouse by myself, cleanin' up my six-shooter. 
Then she come to the door and stood a minute look- 
in' in before she set down on the step. When she 
spoke to me her voice had quieted down a good bit, 
just to a sort of a dead level. 

*Tt seems hard to find the extra men, don't it?" 
says she. *'But we'll have to get 'em somehow. One 
man can't do all the work, it don't matter how hard 
he stays with it. There's five thousand posts to get 
out and all that new line to string along the creek, 
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isides the mendin'. If you hear of any men when 
3u're ridin' around, get 'em/' 

"Yes, ma'am," says I, and kept on with my cleanin' 
hile I waited. Of course I knew that wasn't what 
le'd come out to say to me. She took her time to 
; but by and by she hooked her big hands around her 
^rduroy knee. 

"Billy," says she, "aren't you figurin' on amoimtin' 
3 anythin' in this life?" 

I let the cylinder pin drop on the floor. That wasn't 
^hat I was expectin' her to say, either. While I was 
luntin' the pin it give me time to think. It had been 
^ears and years since anybody had put that question 
ip to me. Not but what I'd thought about it a lot 
myself when Fd be off on the range with no folks 
iround, after I'd come back from one of my whiz- 
eers with my money gone, and nothin' tastin' good 
md nothin' to do but a mess of hard work. But af- 
ter a man gets about so old and has been jarred out 
3f a million or so of them kind of dreams he kind of 
Jtiits tellin' 'em out loud to folks after he wakes up. 
iVhat's the use? 

"Amountin' to anythin'?'* I says to the widow. 
Why, yes, I've figured on it some. But I never had 

very good head for figures." 

"Tut!" says she. "That's the way you always do 
-just monkey with your words. Can't you be se- 
ious at all? How old are you?" 

"How old?" says I. "Me? Let me think. Dear, 
ear, how time flies! Why, if I live long enough I'll 
* thirty or so in a few years." 
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soft-voiced sister — one of the kind that takes his re- 
freshment at the soda-water fountains. Ain't that 
the way it sounds? Wrong — dead wrong! Let mc 
tell you: Percy Clyde was one of the kind of men 
you see in the breakfast food pictures, with the glow 
of health thick all over 'em. And he had a great, 
big, deep bass voice, and a big, square head, and a 
big, square chin that stuck right straight out at you, 
and steady gray eyes that looked right straight into 
you. And about the refreshment part of it : He was 
something fierce with the talk-water. I'll bet marbles 
or chalk he never sucked anything through a straw 
in his whole life. He just couldn't. 

You know how broke I was, because I've told you. 
I didn't have as much as a dime on me, and I wanted 
a drink real bad. Why, certainly, I could have gone 
any place and got one if I'd wanted to explain; but 
do you like to do that? After I'd studied about it 
a while the thing I done was to go around and peek 
in the different places till I found one where there 
wasn't anybody, and then I went in and laid my gun 
up on the bar. 

"Say," I says to the man, "let me have a couple 
of dollars on this till payday, will you?" 

He was a chap I'd never set eyes on before. I ex- 
pect I was a rank stranger to him, too. He acted 
like it. He was settin' down behind the bar with 
his feet cocked up, readin' a newspaper, and he never 
even took the trouble to look up at me. All he done 
was just to shake his head and scuff his feet. I didn't 
like that man. 
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"Oh, say," I says, "I only want a couple. That 
gun cost me sixteen dollars. You ain't takin' no 
chance." 

I He didn't pay a speck of attention to me; but he 
hopped up quick and went to where a man was leanin* 

I against the other end of the bar. Percy Clyde Drink- 
water it was. I hadn't heard him come in ; but there 

I he was, big and healthy and handsome, dressed in a 
corduroy ridin' rig, with the white dust on his shoul- 
ders and hat and boots, like he was just off of a long 
trail. There wasn't a bit of gorgeousness about him ; 
his clothes had been wore a good spell ; but Prosperity 

^ was printed on him plain, in great big letters. You 

I can tell. 

; I was goin' past him on the way out; but he put 
out his hand and caught me by the arm, pullin' me up 
alongside of him — him not sayin' a word. He'd been 
there before; because the boss knew just what to do 

^ for him, without any talk: he reached down behind 
a pile of papers in a comer on the floor and fished 
up a fat brown bottle with an Old Particular label on 
it and an Old Particular smell oozin' out around the 

^ cork, and he put it out with a couple of glasses. None 
of your mean little thimble size, but glasses. The 
Drinkwater lad pulled the stopper out and started to 

c| pour him a drink. I saw him start, but I was afraid 
I wouldn't live to see the finish. Then he shoved tl»e 
bottle along toward me. 

^ But I didn't touch it— yet. 

'^Look here, Mister," says I, "we've got to under- 
stand this thing first. Do you know that you're stand- 
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in' beside a man that hasn't got the price of a come- 
back?" 

He looked at me straight in the eyes without crack- 
in' a smile. "Friend," says he, in a deep, lazy, bass 
drawl — "Friend, who knows ? In the long time com- 
ing I may be the one who thirsts, and you may be 
the one to give me a mug of ambrosial nectar in Para- 
dise." 

There was only one answer to that. You can guess 
what it was. I took mine the usual way; but he put 
his in the same way he'd poured it out — slow and 
easy. Even when it was all gone he stood starin' into 
the empty tumbler, solemn and serious, without no- 
body saying a word. 

It was the boss that spoke first. 

"Jest git in, Perce?" 

Percy Clyde gave the littlest bit of a nod. 

"Goin' to. ship some stuff?" 

Another nod, short and careless, without liftin' his 
eyes, that had a deep, far-away look in them. I knew 
the signs: he was waitin' for the golden-brown to 
get in his blood. 

"Shippin' steers?" says the man behind the bar. 

The Drinkwater lad waited a bit, and then he be- 
gan to raise himself up, straightenin' his shoulders, 
with a lazy, contented sort of a smile comin' across 
his sunburnt face. 

"No, not steers," says he. "Sheep. Fifteen hun- 
dred Merino sheep. I'll ship to-morrow to Omstha. 
The cars will come up this afternoon. I left the bunch 
on the edge of the plains. The boys will hold them 
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there till morning. Then we'll load. I'm going witK 
them myself to Omaha. I don't know how long I'll 
be gone — =till I get back, most likely." He turned 
around to me with a short, good-natured laugh. "Our 
elderly friend has a lean and hungry curiosity," says 
he. "I haven't a doubt, now, that he's consumed with 
hot desire to know something al^ut yourself." Then 
he turned back to the man. "The gentleman on my 
right," says he to him, "is my old friend, Mr. — 
Mr. " 

"Fortune," says I. 

"Mr. Fortune," says he. "Mr. Fortune, of— of 
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"Mostly of Wyoming," says I. 

"Mostly of Wyoming," says he after me. "Mr. 
Fortune has recently made some unfortunate invest- 
ments in — in " 

"Celluloid," says I. 

"In celluloid," says the Drinkwater lad, just per- 
fectly solemn. "The celluloid market has its ups and 
downs. I know. And you know that celluloid mys- 
teriously makes brothers of us all." He fished up a 
mess of money from his pants and laid down in front 
of me a rumpled ten-dollar bill. "Brother," says he, 
"a trifling loan. No — take it. You can send it over 
to Lazy-I Ranch when it pleases you. You're work- 
ing for Mrs. McGee, aren't you? I've heard. We're 
neighbors, not too far apart. A very excellent 
woman !" 

I took his money and smoothed it out on the bar. 
"Now," says I, just as solemn as him, "we'll have 
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that come-back." And then I went over and give the 
order for my load of stuff, and had my dinner aft 
a bit, and poked back to where Fd left him. An 
there he was, with three more of 'em, sett in' aroun 
a shabby little green table in the back end of t 
room. 

This Drinkwater lad had been takin' a little flyet 
in celluloid himself before I came in; only his had 
gone better than mine. The chips was stacked up in 
front of him so he could hardly see over the top- 
red and white and blue, fit to strike an unlucky man 
blind. Just as I pulled up behind him he was draggin' 
in a pile so big he had to put his arm around it to 
move it, laughin' a reckless, dare-devil laugh when he 
saw that two of the other fellows were cleaned out 
slick, down to the bare table. 

Those two got up and pushed back their chairs, 
as if they'd had a plumb plenty, and Percy Clyde be- 
gun sortin' out his chips, pushin' the white ones to 
one side and keepin' just the reds and blues. 

"Tell you what I'll do, Peter," says he. "I brought 
down fifteen hundred Merinos to-day. Yours arc 
about the same grade as mine. I'll just start fresh with 
you and play you a little draw, a red chip for a sheep^ 
a red ante and no limit. Let's have some real sport." 

Pete was a game boy, all right, and they went at 
it. I've watched some stiff play in my time, but I've 
never seen anything like that this side the cradle. It 
don't matter much about the little particulars. The 
Drinkwater lad's luck held for an hour or so, until he 
was four or five hundred sheep to the good, and then 
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it begun to go the other way. When it begun it went 
like snow slidin' down off a steep mountain — ^boom, 
crash ! It seemed like nothing could stop it. At two 
o'clock Percy Clyde had lost all he'd won and a thou- 
sand head besides. Then he caught four aces, and I 
fetched a long breath. But the Pete boy just sized up 
what we had left in our stack and shoved out a stack 
to match it. Percy called him, and Pete showed down 
a diamond straight, ten-high — ten, nine, eight, seven, 
six, throwin* 'em out one at a time, calm and slow. 

"Gee whiz!" says I to myself. "Billy, we're 
ruined !" 

But what do you think? That Drinkwater chap 
just slid his hat a little farther back on his head and 
laughed a big, deep bass, joyful laugh. Laughed! 

"Little Bo-peep !" says he, with a sound in his voice 
like wires stretched tight and singin'. "Gad, but that 
was bully! I'll have the boys drive the bunch over 
to you in the morning, Pete." Then he laughed again, 
stretching his arms to take the stiffness out. "Well, 
now I don't have to go to Omaha. I was dreading 
that trip." 
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LET'S TRY IT THAT WAY" 



HE got up and took me by the arm, laughin' 
his big laugh. "Come," he says, "let's walk. 
My soul, but that's a load off my mind !" 

"Well, but, gee whiz!" I says. "Fifteen htmdred 
head, all at one clip! I should think " 

But he cut me short with a wide wave of his hand. 
"That bunch was just a part of the year's surplus," 
he says. "There's quite a few baa-lambs left at Lazy- 
I — thirty thousand or so. No one man needs as many 
sheep as that. Forget it ! Come on : let's go see the 
train come in.*' 

We were waitin' together on the platform when the 
rusty, fussy little accommodation pulled in, and we 
stood watchin' while they threw off a starved-looking 
mail-sack and some boxes of truck out of the express 
car. Two or three ranchers got out, and a drum- 
mer, and some Dagoes for the railroad section; and 
then the conductor reached up his arms to help her 
down. Her! Yes, sir, there she was — ^and right be- 
hind her was another woman. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, and forget-me-nots, and pan- 
sies for thoughts, and roses for love : that's what she 
made you think of, that girl — and then I ain't said 
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half. Don't get me started now. You'll hear enough 
about her before we get through. She was a joy, 
though ; I could tell that, first pop, even with one look, 
two car-lengths off. 

I heard Percy Clyde give a quick little sort of a 
sigh, down under his breath ; and then there he went, 
marchin' down the platform toward the place where 
she was. 

"Oh," says I to myself — "Oh, we know the lady, 
do we? Well, that's good." 

And then what could I do but drift along behind, 
slow, with my hands in my pockets, kind of anxious 
and jealous, to see if the Drinkwater lad was goin' 
to get what was comin' to him ? 

But he didn't. I couldn't make it out at first. He 
got just about so far, and then he stopped and stood 
still, turnin' his back and lookin' up toward town, but 
listenin*. 

The other woman was pourin' out the talk to the 
conductor, with the girl only standin' there and wait- 
in'. The other woman was a short, thick old body, 
with a short, thick voice and fat eyes and a whole big 
flock of double chins rolling up out of her shirtwaist; 
and she was one of the fidgety sort that think they've 
got all the world hired to wait on -'em, and then al- 
ways have a few kicks comin' because it ain't done 
right. Somebody had been goin' to meet her and the 
girl when they got in, and she was rowin' at the 
poor, scared little conductor because he wasn't there. 
I judged he'd had to listen to the same song all the 
way up, because he looked plumb feeble and wilted 
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and unsteady on his legs. It was Percy Qyde that 
butted in and saved him. 

"I beg pardon/' says he to the fat one, puttin' the 
soft stop on his deep voice — "I beg pardon, madam ; 
but Colonel Arkwright is my nearest neighbor. My 
name is Drinkwater. I have heard the Colonel speak 
of your coming ; but there has been a misunderstand- 
ing somehow. He isn't expecting your arrival before 
next week." 

She flicked her dull, greasy eyes around at him, 
listenin', and then she stamped her round wad of a 
foot on the boards. 

"Oh, how unspeakably exasperating!" she wheezed. 
"Send to him, young man, and tell him we're here." 

The Drinkwater lad gave a gentle, respectful smile, 
turnin' part of it on the girl. 

"It's fifty miles," says he, "on the other side of the 
Platte. You wouldn't be able to start before day af- 
ter to-morrow if we waited to get word to him." 
He was holdin' his hat in his hand, standin' up straight 
and tall and strong, with his good looks fit to win 
the heart out of a wooden Indian. I could see that 
the girl wasn't a bit unfriendly toward him; and he 
seemed to have it sized up that way, too, because he 
spoke to her next. "Miss Carmichael," says he, "if 
you can persuade your aunt to accept my service I 
shall be delighted to drive you over to the Colonel's 
place." 

Some people have to be coaxed and some don't. 
This girl didn't. From the look she gave him I knew 
it was all fixed ; but she had to go thi:ough some talk 
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with Auntie first. Auntie had come out there for 
her health ; there was somethin' the matter with her ; 
I don't know what ailed her; I guess she was an in- 
valid. Ain't that what they call 'em when they're suf- 
ferin' from too much attention? Auntie snorted and 
pranced around and made fussy little fool objections 
for a while before she give in. That was just her 
way. If she'd been starvin', and somebody had give 
her a square meal of victuals, she couldn't have been 
able to eat a mouthful till she'd raised a holler first 
about its bein' boiled instead of baked, or somethin'. 
I'm awfully fond of them people — not. But she give 
in pretty soon ; that's the main point. And then Percy 
Clyde walked with them up to the hotel, totin' their 
things; and then he come out again and drilled over 
to the livery stable. It wasn't but a little while till 
he was back, real serious. 

"Billy," he says, "there ain't a rig I can get that's 
fit to take her in. Nothing but a couple of rough old 
hacks with the springs wore out. There won't be a 
good one in the stable before morning. I'm distressed. 
I want to take real good care of her, since she's in 
such poor health." 

"Oh!" I says. "Poor health! Them pink cheeks 
of hers looked right healthy to me." 
• He laughed, with the red comin' .up over his face ; 
but then he sobered down again. 

"Billy," he says, "you've got your mountain wagon 
with you. Lazy-I wouldn't be so very far out of your 
road home. Only two or three hours' drive. Why 
couldn't you " 
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"Why, sure !" I says. "Fd be plumb tickled to take 
her with me. We could fix Aunty up in (he back seat, 
where she'd have lots of room. Sure I will!" It 
would have suited most anybody, it struck me. 
Only it didn't seem to suit the Drinkwater lad a 
speck. 

"Friend," he says, "listen to me: Did you ever 
suddenly come to want something very much? Do 
you know how it feels.'* Can't you understand how 
it might be?" 

"Oh, well," I says, "if that's the way you want it! 
Yes, I'll go horseback." So he let me have his pony 
to ride, after we'd got the wagon all loaded up, and I 
lit out ahead for the Lazy-I, rackin' along easy and 
takin' my time to it. I judged I wouldn't have to 
rush none to get there first. 

It was plumb late when the wagon come. Auntie 
was havin' a fat, snug sleep on the back seat, and the 
girl was up beside him. Little old Percy Clyde hadn't 
been losin' any time, because her complexion was in 
full bloom and her browr; eyes shinin'. Health? 
Well, I guess so! 

" 'Lazy-I !' " she was sayin' when I held the ponies' 
heads and Percy Clyde lifted her down in his arms 
in front of the log ranch-house. "What a droll 
name!" 

"It's named after me," says he; "after me and the 
climate. We're a lazy outfit down here." 

But after they'd poked Auntie out of her snooze 
and helped her into the big front room, and the Drink- 
water lad had lit a big blaze in the fireplace, he cam^ 
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out to me again, lookin' a lot too anxious for a real 
lazy-minded man. 

"Lazarus," says he, "answer me right. The)r're 
going to stay here for the night, and the cook I've 
got is a Swede. Say, can yon cook?" 

''Can I?" says I. "You hobble your Swede out 
somewheres and show me the grub-box." 

I sure fixed them a supper. Why, even old Auntie 
glistened when I set the hot beef extract down in 
front of her, in a thin little china cup, and the canned 
salmon chopped up fine on hot buttered toast, and a 
whole slew of truck like that. Anybody could tell 
she was a bad invalid, the way she smacked her fat 
lips over it And the Drinkwater lad was plumb 
pleased. I don't know where he'd picked up the stufi, 
any more than he knew where I'd picked up the edu- 
cation. When I brought the old lass her cup of black 
coffee at the end, and then a thin glass bowl of water 
with a thin slice of lemon in it, you'd have been 
tickled to watch him tryin' to show me on the sly 
how grateful he was, without lettin' them see that the 
Lazy-I wasn't used to that sort of foolishness every 
day. 

After supper I staid and got the muss cleaned up; 
and then I was settin' on the edge of the woodbox 
beside the kitchen stove, fixin' me a cigarette before 
I'd start for home, till Percy Clyde come out. The 
women must have gone to bed, I reckon. He never 
said a word to me ; he just stuck his arm through mine 
and pulled me into the front room and opened up a 
little cupboard that was tucked back of the fireplace 
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chimney. There was a bottle in there with a couple 
of tumblers. 

"Companion," says he, "set down. Fill up." 

That didn't take me long; and then he poured him 
out a glassful, the way he'd done down at Magdalena, 
holdin' it up and smelling at it. But he didn't taste 
it; he just sat there, holdin' the glass in his hand and 
starin' down into the fire, with his face gettin' solemn 
and his lips tight. I could see he'd forgot all about 
me, and about the drink, and about everything else. 
I waited a minute, and then I fidgeted with my feet 
to bring him to. 

"What do we do with this ?" I asks, motionin' with 
the tumbler. 

He didn't answer me right off. First he put the 
glass on the table and pushed it away from him, look- 
in' across at me, studyin' me. 

"Friend," says he, "I wonder if you have ever seen 
your visions." 

"Visions!" says I. "Not me. But I had a bimk- 
mate once, up in Montana, that used to get 'em bad. 
The last time it was a big bouquet of red elephants 
floatin' at him upside down, wigglin' their feet in the 
air. And once " 

But he didn't let me finish. He broke out in his 
deep bass roar, tippin' his head back and laughin' till 
his eyes watered. When he was through he picked 
up his drink again and set there, holdin' it toward the 
fire. Pretty soon he smiled a sad sort of a smile at 
me over it. 

"If the salt have lost its savor," says he, "where- 
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with shall it be salted? Can you tell me that, Com- 
panion ?" 

"No, I can't,'* says I. "I never was a good hand 
at figures." 

But I couldn't quite see the sense of his next move 
— not till afterward, when I got to thinkin' about it. 
He just stooped over and held his glass down next the 
ashes, lettin' the drink run out a little bit at a time, 
till it was all plumb gone, and tossin' the tumbler 
back among the hot coals. 

"There!" says he. "Let's try it that way, once." 

"Well, gee whiz !" I says. It sure had me bothered. 
Wouldn't it you ? Only I didn't ask him any questions ; 
I just took my drink and then went out to my wagon. 
It wasn't any of my business that I could see. Be- 
sides, I figured I'd better be thinkin' what kind of a 
talk I was goin* to make the Abie-Minded Lady when 
I got there. It wasn't any of her business, either, 
was it? 

One o'clock it was when I pulled up in the barn lot 
and commenced to unhitch. I was aimin' to keep real 
quiet about it, on account of bein' too sleepy for put- 
tin' up the right kind of a conversation with her ; but 
after I'd fixed the horses and slung a tarp' over the 
truck in the wagon and started to stumble up to the 
bunk-house, she sung out to me from the back porch. 

"Billy!" she says, short and cross. 

"Yes, ma'am," says I, meek and soft. 

"My soul !" says she. . "Are you alone ? Didn't 
you get any men?" 

Hadn't I got any men! It sent a funny little chill 
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dear down the middle of my back and up to the roots 
of my hair. I'd dean forgot lookin' for any. 

**Why, no, ma'am," I says, real mournful and wor- 
ried. "It seems as if I never did see men so scarce. 
I didn't talk to a single one that was willin' to come 
under forty dollars. I reckon we'll have to try up 
around Lusk, mebbe. Or there might be some down 
at Crawford, or over at Casper, or somewheres out 
there." 

But she never waited for me to name the rest of 
the places ; she just went in the house and slammed the 
door. I didn't care. 



CHAPTER XII 



BEN 



I WAS terrible busy after that for three or four 
days, so there wasn't a minute for broodin' 
about anythin* but work — in the saddle from 
gray momin' till black night and rollin' into bed so 
dog-tired that my head was no more use than a bunch 
of feathers for contrivin' any excitement. One man 
try in' to spread himself arotmd over forty thousand 
acres is tolerable apt to keep a-goin', especially if he 
knows that winter's hangin* close somewheres. I did. 

We'd been si f tin' the whole country for help in 
between times, and one day I found him just when I'd 
most quit expectin' him. 

I liked him fine, too. I knew I was goin' to long 
before I could see him plain, when he was a full mile 
up the trail. You tell me how that is, will you ? But 
you've had it happen with you, haven't you? Not 
often; but often enough to know it's true. Yes, sir; 
me and that lad never was meant to be strangers. 

I'd been cuttin' posts all morning, and along in the 
middle of the day I was takin' a little snack I'd 
brought along in my saddle-bag when here he come, 
just roundin' the top of the next rise from up Douglas 
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way. This is the way I figured him out, a little scrap 
at a time, while he was comin' up to me : 

A fine rider, and one that thought a lot of horses, 
because he knew how to make fast time while he was 
changin' off gaits every little bit to keep his critter 
from wearyin'. Young, by the light swing of him in 
the saddle. A big man, by the length of his stirrups 
and the rise of his shoulders above the pony's head. 
New to the country, by the way he was lookin' aroimd 
once or twice to get his bearin's. Goin' a good ways 
or else huntin' a job, by the big pack he was carryin* 
behind him. Traveled a lot and seen a lot and not 
afraid of anything he ever went against, by the lift 
of his head and the slant of his hat. Redheaded, just 
by plain eyesight — ^not the color of a new brick, but 
the color of a g^eat big lot of old copper. Careless 
about his looks and not much for beauty an)nvay, but 
cheerful and reckless and comical and friendly and 
all them things. The face of a man that wouldn't 
never wait for somebody else to suggest what ought 
to happen. The face of a man you could tie to in 
anything from a toot to a funeral. Yes, sir, I liked 
him. 

He swung down from his pony, shakin' the stiffness 
out of his legs and grinnin' at me. 

"Hello!" says he. "Say, I'll match nickels with 
you to see whether you're Billy Fortune." 

"You win," says I. "I might have knew you wotild. 
You look lucky." 

"I certainly am," says he. "I've come all the way 
from Douglas to find you ; and a man don't ride that 
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far in this country unless he wants to find what he's 
huntin' for. And now here you are." 

"Yes, here I am," I says. "That's awful true. Now 
will you tell me why you're so plumb pleased with 
findin' me?" 

"I want work," says he. "Steve Brainard sent me 
down here. I've been around Douglas a couple of 
days and Steven Brainard told me " 

"Steve Brainard's a liar," I says. 

He give me a quick eyin' over, as if he didn't just 
grasp me. "Steve didn't tell me *' he commenced. 

"Yes, he did!" says I. "Yes, he did, too. And 
Black's Jim told you a lot more. And what them two 
couldn't think of Bud Anderson told you. And every 
blessed word that gang said to you about me and the 
widow is a big pack of lies." 

He'd started grinnin' again before I'd got to the 
middle; and by the time I'd got through you could 
have heard him miles away. I knew by the sound of 
his laugh that we was goin' to stay friends. 

Any lastin' friend of mine has got to laugh hearty. 
This lad's was a big bass roar that seemed as if it made 
the hills tremble. 

All right," I says after a bit when he could listen. 
Now that part's settled. But what about the job? 
If you've been frolickin' with that Douglas bunch for 
as much as two days you'll be needin' one right bad 
and you'll not be choosin' the pay too particular. 
Would thirty dollars a month look good to you?" 

"Would it?" says he. "Man, if I could be sure of 
havin' a thirty-dollar job here with you for this win- 
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ter Fd be willing to swim through seas of blood for 
it. You don't know !" 

I laughed at him. "Man," says I, "if you knew how 
bad Tve been wantin' you you'd know you couldn't 
get away only through blood now. Every man cer- 
tainly needs some he- folks arotmd, don't he? What's 
your name, anyway ?" 

"Slater," says he. "Ben Slater. I'm Ben to some, 
and Red to some, and Buck to some. You can 
take your choice. I'm mostly Ben to my best 
friends." 

"Then it's Ben," says I. "Buck is too much like 
sheep-herdin' ; and Red don't half do you justice. 
That sure is some hair you've got." 

I divided my snack with him and then we worked 
together — and talked. By the middle of the afternoon 
we'd been knowin' each other for years and years, 
like a couple of men will sometimes when they suit 
each other. No, sir; I didn't have any fault to find 
with him. He was a prince-boy and he'd lived a man's 
life all over the map and it hadn't soured him, but s 
just left him ready for more. That's the way it ought 
to be. 

I was right pleased to think of takin' him back to 
the bunkhouse with me when it come around time to 
knock off work. 

On the way in we went past the nigger's sheep-camp 
and it made me think of somethin'. 

"Ben," says I, "you set here on your horse a min- 
ute and take your hat off like you was coolin' your 
head. I'll tell you after a while." And then I rode 
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over to where the nigger was stoopin* over, puttin' 
the biscuit in his Dutch oven for supper. 

"Pink," says I, "act careless now, just as if you 
knew your life depended on it. Mebbe it does, too. 
Don't be in a hurry, but just turn around casual and 
take a good look at who's behind you." 

He wasn't so very casual about it, but stiffened up 
and jerked his head around to where Ben was settin', 
with his mop of red hair blazin' in the sun. I could 
tell what the nigger was thinkin' by the way his eyes 
commenced to pop. 

"Yes, that's him," I says. "Didn't I tell you he was 
some red ? But the hair on the outside ain't a marker 
to the bloodthirstiness that's inside when he gets on a 
tantrum. I don't know what he's here for; but I'm 
just showin' him to you this way so you'll know it's 
him if he should get to hangin' around. You'll see 
you've got to be careful, son, about how you handle 
them letters." 

What did I tell him that for? Oh, I don't know. 
It just come in my mind. It seemed a pity to let that 
hair go to waste without makin' any use of it. Be- 
sides, there's nothin' like bein' prepared for what may 
come up. Anyway, there was a nervous nigger left 
to cook his supper when I went back to Ben. 

"Ben," I says to him when he was rackin' along 
toward home, "tell me this — are you fond of variety?" 

He give me a sideways look with a comical glim- 
mer in his eye. "Variety ?" says he. "Variety ? Billy, 
I'm a cross between a Dutch father and a Spanish 
mother, and the woman that wet-nursed me was Irish. 
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I've seemed to have a hankering for variety ever 



since." 



"Well, then, youVe broke into the right society for 
it," says I. "Them boys at Douglas told you some 
things about the way Fm fixed down here. I know 
. they did; they was just bound to. But they're a 
clumsy lot. I don't care what they told you, it ain't 
as funny as the truth nor half as full of chances. 
There's a whole litter of variety in it. And I ain't 
been livin' up to it. One man can't. It's goin' to need 
two of *em, and you're the other one. You listen 



now." 



So I lit in and told him. He was one of the kind 
you can tell things to. I told it as good as I could — 
stickin' right to the plain truth, but puttin' in some 
fancy touches to fill in and keep his attention from 
strayin' off in the brush. It never straggled none. 
Right from the jump of the first word I had him lis- 
tenin'. Amused, too, he was. Part of the time he 
was still, with just his eyes lively; and part of the time 
he was chucklin' soft to himself, as if the fun of it 
was soakin' into his mind; and part of the time he 
was rockin' in the saddle and slappin* his leg and let- 
tin' go with that big, roarin' laugh of his, till I 
couldn't have asked him to be any better tickled. 

"Oh, Billy, it's good!" he says, when I'd got done 
with tellin' him about what I'd just said to the nigger. 
"It's rich, Billy! But don't let's get in too much of a 
rush with it and ruin it. Let's get it ribbed up good. 
Wait till we talk about it." And after we'd rode a 
ways, "Ain't it funny," says he, "the way things 
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shift? Why, this mornin' before I run into you I felt 
as if Destiny had me down on my back with her 
thumb in my eye; and I wasn't caring a whoop how 
soon she gouged it out. And now here's somethin' 
worth livin' for again. Ain't it bully?" He kept 
comin' back to it, every little bit, till we was pretty 
near home ; and then he says : "Say, ain't it good to 
have something on your mind? — something to make 
you lose interest in yourself, I mean. Don't you get 
all out of patience with associating with yourself? I 
do. It's worse than that even. I'm like a kid going 
into a dark room when it comes to bein' alone with 
myself. I'd rather not. But, thank the Lord, here's 
something to cinch our attention on to !" 



CHAPTER XIII 
ANGEL FOOD CAKE 

BUT we wasn't the only ones around the ranch 
that night that had something on our minds. 
The Daphne girl she was out in the yard 
feedin' the widow's chickens when Ben and me rode 
up. I hoped she'd wait a minute, but she didn't. She 
just give us a quick look and a high sign to me with 
her little hand, and then drifted up to the house. We 
didn't set eyes on her again till we'd got through at 
the barn and give ourselves a little slickin' up and 
went to supper. 

The Abie-Minded Lady was feelin' pretty good 
about somethin', because the tang was gone out of her 
voice and she was talkin' slow and mellow, with a 
sort of a spring thaw softenin' up her eyes and face. 
That was the way she acted toward Ben, too, when I 
brought him in and told her about him. She didn't 
have a word of a kick to make, but had him come 
and set down beside her at the table and commenced 
to put him through his catechism about how long 
he'd been associatin' with cows, and what work he'd 
done on the big round-ups, and if he was a good hand 
with alfalfa, and the like of that. He seemed to know 
the answers all right and they was gettin' along fine 
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together. She must have thought he was an awful 
nice, bashful, respectful man, the way he spoke soft 
to her and kept his eyes mostly on his victuals ; but I 
could see by the look of him he was studyin' her close. 
But, anyway, they was as friendly as a couple of kit- 
tens with a big saucer of milk. It was different from 
the way she had hired me. I quit payin' attention to 
them after they'd once got started. It was Miss 
Daphne Meadows that did it. 

She'd come to the table with her pretty cheeks the 
color of a rosy sunrise and her pretty eyes full of 
funny dancing lights, like when a breath of warm 
wind runs over a patch of sunny water with the blue 
sky showin' in it. "Pretty'* 's a terrible poor word, 
ain't it? I keep sayin' it about her, but you can't 
make it mean anything but just "pretty." It had 
suited her good enough when I'd seen her the other 
times, but she was a heap more than that now. If 
I knew the right word for her I'd tell it to you, but 
it ain't in my spellin'-book. Did you ever see a witch- 
fairy? I guess mebbe that's the way they look times 
when they're feelin' just right. She was— oh, shucks! 
I can't say it. She was awful pretty. 

"Yes, missy!" I says to myself when I first caught 
sight of her. I judged it was because there was a 
new man around. But it didn't seem to be that. She 
hardly noticed Ben at all when he was introduced to 
her, except to give him the littlest bit of a nod and a 
short look at his red head. After that it was me she 
noticed — just me. 

Her place was straight across the table from mine. 
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Fd come in hungry as a bear at the breakin' up of 
winter ; but supper didn't seem to be what she'd come 
for, because in the middle of my first plateful I looked 
over at her, and there she was leanin' back in her chair 
and foolin' with her fork and dimplin' right at me. 
I'd thought I was kind of used to her by this time, 
but the fresh loveliness of her fair made me blink. 
"Well, gee whiz!" says I to myself. I couldn't do 
nothin' but just stare at her. "You Billy!" I says. 
"Just look there at what you're missin'. That's the 
girl that coaxed you to make love to her and you've 
been puttin' it off." 

I had, too, these last three or four days, just on ac- 
count of comin' home so dead tired I couldn't seem 
able to raise the ambition. A man hates to start a 
piece of love-makin' when he knows he's liable to go 
off sound asleep before he gets to the middle of it — 
especially if it's meant to fool folks that's as good 
judges as the Abie-Minded Lady was. So I hadn't 
got no further along with the business than just to 
g^in at her as foolish as I could whenever I caught 
the widow lookin' at us, and try to hold her hand a 
few times, and give her my blue silk handkerchief for 
around her neck, and a few little things like that — 
no better than a rank amateur. I don't know what 
she'd been used to before — ^mebbe it satisfied her ; but 
now that I come to think about it I wasn't satisfied. 
"Wake up!" says I to myself. "Billy, you've got to 
show the lady what class you're in." 

So I looked back at her; and after that we looked 
and looked. That's pretty near all you can do when 
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there's a big table between you. We talked some, 
too, but it didn't amount to much, except for the 
sound of her happy little cooin' laugh bubblin' all 
through it. Then after a bit when my coffee was gone 
she went out to the kitchen to get me some more ; and 
when she come back she brought a big plateful of cake 
and put it down in front of me. Then she set down in 
the chair right beside me, movin' over so close that 
her little sleeve brushed against my arm. 

"I made this cake, Billy," says she. "I made it for 
you. It's angel- food. Did you ever eat any before?" 

I didn't look at the cake ; I was lookin' down in her 
lovely, shinin' eyes. "I've been eatin' my whole sup- 
per in heaven ever since you come down,'' I says to 
her. I didn't holler it out loud, neither. I wasn't 
tryin' to make the Abie-Minded Lady hear. I didn't 
seem to want anybody to hear but just that fluffy 
little bit of a girl. She was leanin' over toward me 
till the sweetness of her was makin' me drunk. 

"Now, Billy!" she says to me in a rich, soft little 
whisper. She wasn't mad at me. She reached over 
and got a piece of cake and broke off a little scrap. 
"Here," says she, "let me give it to you so you'll get 
the good of it. Open your mouth." 



CHAPTER XIV 



HIKKETY-IKE 



SHE fed me the whole slice that way, breakin* off 
bites that wasn't bigger than crumbs. Do you 
admire angel-food cake? I don't as a general 
thing. It's too much like just thinkin' about eatin' ; it 
don't give you no satisfaction. But the way I got that 
piece I wasn't findin' no fault with it— every bite 
bringin' the tips of her soft pink fingers up agfainst 
my lips, with her laughin' her low, soft, teasin' laugh. 
I'd have been right willin' to have that slice last for 
weeks and weeks. But it didn't. A whole lot too 
quick to suit me we got down to the last bit. When 
she give it to me I caught the end of her pretty finger 
between my teeth, bitin' on it gentle. Honest, right 
that minute I wasn't play-actin', neither. I'd forgot. 

"Billy! Ouch!" she says. That brought me out 
of it. I let go and took a quick look over at the 
widow with a sort of a cold scare on me. I'd clean 
forgot she was around. But I needn't have worried. 
For all she was noticin', me and the girl wasn't there. 

She'd got through with her supper and pushed back 
her plate, and she was talkin' to Ben. She wasn't 
talkin' about the cow business; she was tellin' him 
some history about her first husband. Why do you 
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reckon it is that when a woman has had several she 
mostly turns back to the first one when she gets a 
romantic spell? Don't that seem sort of ridicu- 
lous? Anyway, she was doin' it; and Ben 
was listenin' as if there wasn't but one thing in the 
world he cared much about and that thing was the 
first husbands of big, sunburnt widows. He wasn't 
tryin' to talk any; he was just listenin'. If he wanted 
something to cinch his attention on to he was behavin' 
as if he'd found it. He was plumb absorbed. I'd 
missed seein' the way it had started, but he'd got 
further along with her in half an hour than I had in a 
whole week. Anybody couJd have told she was think- 
in' he was just an awful nice man. Yes, sir, I was 
safe to go on with my foolishness. 

But I didn't. When I looked back to the girl I'd 
remembered, like pickin' up a tight rein again after 
it's been slack. 

"You've got the Old Nick in you to-night," I says. 
"What's ailin' you?" 

She puckered up her mouth and made a little face 
at me. "That's a horrid way to talk to me," says she. 
"Don't you like me this way?" And then before 
she'd give me time to say anything she bent over and 
whispered, so close that her warm breath touched my 
cheek. "Listen, Billy," she says; "can you keep a 
secret? You're sure? Well, then — I'll tell you one 
wheil the time comes." And that was all. 

"Well, what do you think about her?" I says to 
Ben, when we was out in the bunkhouse and was 
startin* a little seven-up before bedtime. He'd been 
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slow workin' around to the talk, but I could see he 
was doin' some thinkin' and I wanted to poke him up. 
And what do you guess he said to me? It was his 
deal, but he put the cards down on the table and be- 
gun to pack the ashes in his pipe. 

"She's a fine, substantial woman,'' says he, without 
a flicker of a smile. 

"What?" says L " ^Substantial' ? That girl?" 

"Oh, the girl !" says he. "She's a cute little trick. 
It was the other one I was thinking about. She's the 
right sort. It kind of rests a man to meet a woman 
like her after he's been knocking around the way I 
have for so long." 

''Rests him?*' says I. "Do you mean that — rests 
him?" 

"Why, yes," says he, real gentle and serious. 
"Don't you think so? She's healthy and strong, and 
an extra good cook, and— oh, you know— comfortable 
and homelike. If I could think it would be my luck 
to settle down some time with a wife of her sort I'd 
feel a lot more settled in my mind." 

"Sufferin' Peter, Ben!" says I. "You don't have 
to be a darn fool just because you happen to know 
how. A wife? Like her? Why, Ben " 

His solemness commenced to break up in his eyes 
in a comical twinkle and then he started his boomin' 
laugh that made the windows rattle. 

"Yes, sir," says he after a bit, "she's certainly the 
sort for me. Look here." He picked up the cards 
again and begun to ruffle 'em for the deal after he'd 
givf the deck a quick lookin' through. "Look here 
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now," says he, "if I turn the jack of hearts I'm going 
to court the Widow McGee. Watch close, Billy, be- 
cause the hand's quicker than the eye." 

He dealt 'em out to us and then — I don't know how 
he done it — ^the card he faced was the jack of hearts. 

"Good !" says he. "It was too simple before, Billy. 
The way to make it a real good play is to complicate 
it some. Thisll help a lot, won't it? We've got to 
keep her young at heart till the other thing's settled." 

It didn't look as if it was going to be much of a 
job, that part of it. After a bit I started up to the 
house for a drink from the kitchen bucket and the 
Abie-Minded Lady was goin' around finishing up the 
last of her work before she put the light out. I'd 
never heard her singin' before, but she was doin' it 
now, mostly to herself, so I had to listen hard to hear 
what it was. This was the way it went : 

Hikkety-Ike, he's a funny man, 
Hikkety-Ike loves a girl named Ann. 
Hikkety-Ike, what in sin*s the use? 
You haven't got any good excuse. 

Does that sound to you like a love song? It did to 
ne somehow. Anyway, I didn't bother her at it; I 
just went off to bed dry. 
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THERE wasn't any love-makin' in her at break- 
fast in the momin', though, because just be- 
fore we set down to the table the telephone 
rung; and when she come back from answerin* it she 
was wearin* her man-look. 

"It was a telegram from Chicago," she says to Ben 
and me. "Steers are up. My commission house tells 
me to ship. Tm going to do it. Billy, can you handle 
half a dozen cars?" Short and snappy, just like that, 
she talked, every bit the same as a man. 

"Why, yes, ma'am," I says ; "I guess so. I guess I 
could." 

"Guess !" she says. "Guess ! Have you ever taken 
a shipment to Chicago?" 

"Why, yes, ma'am," I says; **I have, right often. 
I guess I can." 

"Get through with your breakfast, then," she says, 
"and you boys can start gatherin'. Get 'em from the 
west side, over toward the Drinkwater range — clear 
west — understand ? — so you can take 'em up the west 
trail to the railroad. Listen: Ride on over to 
Drinkwater's and ask him to lend you a couple of men 
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till youVe got up what you want — five or six cars- 
whatever you can gather quick Finish your breakfast 
and get action, now. FU arrange to have the cars 
ready. Hurry !" 

That's the way she talked. She made me bum my 
tongue on my last cup of coffee, and I swallowed the 
last biscuit the same way a blacksnake swallows a 
gopher, all in one piece. It wasn't but a quarter of 
an hour till me and Beri was saddled up and hittin' 
out across the country. 

"Gee whiz, Ben!" I says; "ain't she certainly one 
prompt woman? Did you ever see the beat of her?" 

Ben, he just grinned sideways at me. "And Fm 
goin' to be here all alone with her while you're gone," 
he says. "Billy, if she should take a notion to marry 
me, it would be all over before you get back, wouldn't 
it ? Tell me, Billy : would you, or wouldn't you ?" 

He made me right disgusted. "Say," I says, "all 
that's the matter with you is that you'd ought to have 
a couple more legs than you've got, and a different 
pair of ears." And with that I stuck in my spurs. 

It looked as if things was some tore up over at the 
Drinkwater place when we got there, because the first 
thing we gaw was the foreman comin' down from the 
house, swingin' his hat and swearin' a blue streak. He 
stood still when we got up to him, but he kept right 
on with what he was sayin'. He was real good at it, 
too. It took him as much as a minute to get to where 
he could ease off a little. I'd shook my feet out of 
the stirrups while I was listenin' to him, and then I 
climbed down. 
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"Say," I says, "I hope there ain't anything frettin* 
you." 

He made as if he was goin' to start in all over 
again; but he choked it off. "Oh, no, no!" he says. 
"Nothin' whatever!" He spit down on the ground, 
deliberate, and set his big foot on the place, like he 
was goin' to get it off his mind that way. 

"By gad !" says he ; "when a man gets a woman in 
his head, what can you do? Say!" 

"What?" I says. "Who? Little old Percy Clyde ?" 

"That's him!" says the man, with his whiskers 
commencin' to fair bristle. "A week! A week he's 
been at it, and it's ruined him. He ain't fit to live 
with. He's like a sick she-bear in her hole in the 
rocks. Gone all day long and half the night, some 
times ; and the next day locked in his room and sulk- 
in' till it's all a man's life's worth to look at him. 
Business goin' all to the devil. I've just been in there 
to tell him a couple of the herders had quit, down with 
the big herd in the hills. 'Let 'em quit,' he tells me. 
'Yes,' I tells him, 'but the sheep are scatterin' all over 
the country.' 'Let 'em scatter!' he tells me. *Yes,' 
I go back at him, 'but the coyotes are killin' 'em by 
the hundred.' 'Let 'em kill 'em!' he hollers at me; 
and that's all I can get out of him." 

"Whee!" I says to myself. It didn't look so good, 
did it ? I judged I'd better go and see. 

There he was in his chair, with his arms down on 
the table and his head down on his arms. And on the 
table, propped up against a glass, was the girl's pic- 
ture, made with her dark, deep eyes wide open and 
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lookin' straight into yours, and the sort of a smile 
on her lovely lips that just dares you to tell what she's 
thinkin' about. Only you can't do it, not ever — ^not 
in a hundred years. 

Little old Percy Clyde roused up when I come in 
and, when he saw that Fd seen, his sunburnt cheeks 
got the color of a stormy sunset. 

"Hello, Companion !** says he. "Well, you've 
caught me with the goods on me." He laughed an 
unhappy sort of a laugh. "I was just trying a little 
experiment in psychology, Billy," says he. 

"Oh, was that it?" I says. "It must be real inter- 
esting, by the looks of you. But that ain't what I'm 
here for. Mrs. McGee sent me to see if you'd lend 
me a couple of men to get up some beef to ship." 

It didn't seem to interest him much. "Certainly," 
he says; "take all you want. You'll find 'em around 
somewhere." 

Then he took a brace on himself. "Mr. Fortune," 
says he, "you have the earmarks of a wise man. Are 
you one?" 

"Who ? Me ?" says I. "Well, you can tell it was a 
wise man that sired me, can't you? Maybe it runs 
in the family." 

He picked up the picture and held it in his hand, 
lookin' at it steady a long time. 

"Billy," says he, "Fm at sea in an open boat, and 
no land in sight. Let me tell you : this is an infamous 
life down here, with nobody but us he-folks living off 
by ourselves, eating and drinking and sleeping and 
messing with one another. I'm tired of it. I'm get- 
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ting rich, fast and easy; but the richer I get the more 
it fills me full of nothing but sick disgust. How does 
it strike you, anyway?" 

*'If youVe tryin' to tell me somethin'," says I, "why 
don't you skip all the small-talk and give it to me 
straight? Won't she have you?'' 

You'd have thought it would have froze him stiff, 
wouldn't you, having me come at him that way ? Bui 
it didn't. It seemed like it was just man to man, that 
time. He looked from the picture to me, and then 
back to the picture, with a sad sort of a sigh. 

"I don't know," says he. "I'm afraid she would." 
Yes, sir, that's what he said: "I'm afraid she would." 
But I had a kind of a notion of what was in his mind. 
And here out it come. "I've been a worthless scamp. 
Companion. You've seen enough of me to know 
that." 

"So Auntie's been makin' trouble because you've 
drank some, has she?" says I. 

He flashed a quick look at me out of his handsome 
eyes. 

"How do you know?" says he. 

"Oh, rats!" says I. He didn't have to tell me any 
more; I knew how it was. "Us wise boys don't wait 
to be told everything," says I. "That old chickabiddy ! 
It ain't the girl you're scared of ; it's her. You never 
were one of those wet soaks, any more than I am. 
No, sir; what's ailin' you is Auntie. You've just got 
a case of scare, with your nerve gone, so you just 
stand bacTc and let her butt in and keep you from 
havin' a quiet minute by yourself with the girl. Now, 
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all that's the matter with her is that the girl's young 
and a good-looker; and she's a natural-born meddler, 
anyway, and a natural-bom sorehead. Now you know 
that's all of it." 

He knew it was, too, because he didn't try to say 
anything back to me. "Look here," says I ; "do you 
want that girl for your'n?" 

''Do I !" says he. 

"Well, that's all there is to it," I says. ''You can 
have her. I'm goin' to Chicago now with these 
steers; but if you ain't got her by the time I come 
back I'm certainly goin' to give her to you." 

It didn't seem reasonable, but he looked at me like 
a forlorn dog that's just found a friend. "Will you, 
Billy?" he says. "How are you going to do it?" 

"How do I know?" says I. "I'm just goin' to put 
a crimp in Aunty; that's all." 

He had his eyes on me close. "Companion," he 
says, "no daredeviltry, now." 

"Daredeviltry !" says I. "Who? Me? You just 
wait till I get back." I didn't have a mite of a no- 
tion of what it was I was goin' to do. It didn't mat- 
ter. I never do figure out a thing till the time comes ; 
I just like to let things sort of happen. 



CHAPTER XVI 



UP BEHIND 



I DIDN'T expect to stay in Chicago any. It's 
right comical about that; things never do seem 
to turn out the way I expect they're goin' to; 
but, then, I never expect they will, any more. Ain't 
that the best way? But when I got there with my 
steers — six cars of 'em I had, rollin' fat off of good 
grass — I hit the market when that stuff was terrible 
hard to get, and it was real good business for the lad 
that handled 'em. There was more like 'em to come, 
too, after a bit ; and that's why this lad put everything 
in Chicago right where I could reach it, without bav- 
in' to ask. "Take all you want," he says. "It's wide 
open, and it's all yours." 

I reckon you think I just whirled in. Most folks 
would, wouldn't they? But I didn't seem to want 
much. You judge for yourself. "Why," I says to the 
lad, "I've been lookin' at cows for quite a spell. 
There don't happen to be a show in town this evenin', 
does there? And mebbe some place this afternoon 
where I could buy ten dollars' worth or so of chips?" 

I had pretty fair luck — a couple of hundred by 
supper time; and then the stockyards lad rustled a 
couple of tickets and we went to the show. 
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I forget the name of it. It don't matter. Nor I 
don't remember what it was about. I couldn't seem 
to keep my mind on how the actin' went, because that 
bunch of g^rls kept interruptin'. Right in the middle 
of.ever3rthing, when a body would think that somethin' 
might happen pretty soon, they'd whirl in from the 
sides, a hundred of 'em, and commence singin' on 
their tiptoes. They was right good to look at, dressed 
up in all them different colors ; and they certainly could 
sing. Dance, too. * After a while it got so that I 
didn't care much whether the actin' went on or not. 
I was relishin' the girls first-rate, after months and 
months of sandflats and sagebrush. 

By-and-by it was gettin' along toward time for 'em 
to quit, and I was wonderin' what we'd do after the 
show was out — and I'd half a mind to poke straight 
off for bed, when the lad leaned over and whispered 
to me. 

"Billy," he says, "how would you like to go up be- 
hind?" 

I didn't just sense him at first. 

"Which?" says I. "How would I like to go up 
behind what?" 

"Why," says he, *'up back on the stage and get 
introduced to the ladies." 

It was a new notion to me. I ain't denyin' I'd been 
sort of wishful, them bein' so different and interestin' ; 
but I hadn't figured on it. 

"No," I says; "I expect I better not I ain't ever 
had any experience with that kind." 
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"Well," he says, "then it'll be a change for you. 
Come on." 

"No," I kept sayin'; "I expect I better not. It 
would just embarrass 'em. Besides, I don't class up 
with them. And there's so many of 'em, too — them 
bein' all strangers." 

"Pshaw!" says he. "You don't have to meet 'em 
all. Just a couple of 'em that we'll take to supper 
with us. I'll fix it. Come on !" 

And that's where we went, with me trailin' along 
behind him, hangin' back and f eelin' right uneasy over 
it. Does that look to you like I was startin' on a 
spell of wickedness? I wasn't. I was f eelin' just 
perfectly virtuous and nervous. 

You couldn't notice any nervousness up behind, 
though. When we got there they'd just got through 
with one of their dances and was swarmin' oflF, half 
on our side and half over yonder. They'd been dressed 
up to look like the Salvation Army that time, and 
they'd begun to shuck the long frocks they had on 
over the short red dresses and red stockings down 
underneath, so as to be ready for the next time — ^and I 
was standin' there, tryin' to keep back out of the road, 
with my hat in my hand and lookin' down at the floor 
so as not to bother 'em; and then all at once one of 'em 
reached right straight up and touched me under the 
chin with the toe of her slipper. 

"Tag !" says she. "I saw you first." 

I didn't seem to care much for lier when I looked 
at her. Big she was, and heavy, and plumb dark ; and 
there wasn't the softness in her eyes that a man likes 
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to see in a woman. Besides, don't it sort of provoke 
you to have 'em come at you so familiar? It did me. 

"Yes," says I, "you saw me first; but I see you 
most !" 

Two or three of 'em commenced to laugh at her, 
but all she done was to lift her black eyebrows at me. 
**Well, hark!" says she. "You're from Texas, ain't 
you? I can tell by the sunburn. Merinos or An- 
goras ?" 

That made me like her less than before, on account 
of me despisin' a sheep so. "No, ma'am," I says. 
''Wyoming and whitefaces." 

*' Whitef aces ?" she says after me. "Oh — cows! 
You're one of those milk-fed men." 

I was gettin' weary with her. It never does interest 
me to fuss with one of 'em. I begun lookin' round 
for the other lad to help me get loose from her, but 
he wasn't in sight. There was quite a bunch of 'em 
had gathered up by that time, standin' lookin' over 
each other's shoulders at me, and they had me backed 
clear up against the wall, till I was gettin' hot and 
uncomfortable. 

"Don't be nasty to him, Sadie," says one of the 
other girls — sl thin, yellow-colored one. "There's 
good money in the milk business^ they tell me." 

"Must be a great life, too," says Sadie, "sportin' 
round in milk wagons; but ain't you afraid the pace 
is too swift for you?" 

You let 'em come at a man that way and he's just 
bound to say the wrong thing after a while. 

"Do I look peaked ?" I says to her. "Mebbe I don't 
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carry as much fat as some, but Fve always been right 
healthy." 

I could tell it was the wrong thing the minute Fd 
said it. I could tell it by the hateful, pleased way 
some of 'em laughed, and I could tell it by the way she 
shut her mouth with a snap and the hard look she give 
me. I hadn't meant to tell her she was too fat. It 
was none of my business. But some of 'em are right 
touchy about it — ain't they? Anyway, it begun to 
look as if Sadie wasn't the one I was goin' to take to 
supper with me. I'd made her cross. I was b^innin* 
to feel considerable restless. Then I seen the other lad 
grinnin' at me over their heads from back of the 
bunch. 

"Well ! Well !" he says. "For a new hand it strikes 
me you're a strong favorite, Billy. Come over here; 
I want you to meet somebody." And in a minute he 
had me out of the mess, holdin' me by the arm, and 
was leadin' me over to a corner where another girl 
was settin' by herself, with some kind of a wrapper 
round her, as if she was restin'. 

"Kittie," says the lad, "this is my friend, Billy For- 
tune, from out West. Billy, this is Kittie Weeks. You 
two ought to like each other fine. Kittie, Billy's part 
owner of one of the greatest ranches in Wyoming—- 
Dreamland Ranch, they call it. Ever hear of it? You 
can see for yourself what Kittie is, Billy. Get ac- 
quainted. I'll see you after bit." And then he went. 



CHAPTER XVII 



DREAMLAND RANCH 



SHE struck me as bein' a heap different from the 
others, Kittie did. Td liked the looks of her 
real well, from my seat, where she was dancin' 
out there at the end of the first row ; and I liked her 
better yet now, close up. I couldn't think how she 
come to be mixed up with the rest of that lot, them 
bein' so kind of free-spoken and her seemin' so shy 
and little, settin' there and lookin* up at me with her 
wide, innocent blue eyes, and her soft little chin tucked 
down in the fur trimmin' of the thing she had round 
her shoulders, and her fluffy hair; and her pretty 
mouth and cheeks fit to make you think of nothin' so 
much as a fresh momin*, with the dew. on it. She 
seemed right bashful, too, by the way she acted — just 
movin' along a little on her bench to make room for 
me, and then settin' and lookin' at her slippers and 
waitin' for me to say somethin'. 

She waited quite a spell on account of me bein' 
goin' over it in my mind to myself. "Go slow, Billy," 
I says. "Remember you're in society now; but you 
don't want to get in too far." "Not me!" sa)rs I. 
"Don't you worrj' ! But I've got to kind of live up to 
my part — ain't I ? Dreamland Ranch ! What do you 
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reckon made him tell her that ?" "Why, ain't it plain 
enough?" I says. "What would he tell her — that 
you're just a hand and gettin' only thirty-five a 
month? Do you expect that would be good news to 
her ?" "Why wouldn't it ?" says I. "So long as they 
know you've got a roll of it in your pocket they don't 
ever care how long it's took you to get it." "Oh, 
shucks!" I says. "And you claimin' to know women- 
folks! What's eatin' you? Ain't she goin' to figure 
on wh^n your little old roll gets wore out? How 
much have you got on you, an)rway ?" "Oh, a couple 
hundred," says I. "That'll last quite a spell if we 
don't rush things — and we ain't goin' to do that, are 
we?" "No," I says, "we ain't. We're goin' to be 
careful, Billy. She looks expensive, don't she? And 
you and me can't hardly afford them expensive ones. 
We won't rush nothin'." 

I guess the girl was gettin' sort of impatient, be- 
cause she turned her head round to me, with her eyes 
wider than ever and a flicker of a smile hoverin' 
round hfer mouth. "Why don't you talk to me ?" she 
says, low and soft. 

Right then was when I done it. Don't ask what 
made me. I'll never tell you. There's times when I 
ain't able to explain myself at all; and they're always 
the times that seem to need explainin' most. All I 
know is, I done it. 

"I don't know what to say," I says. "I never felt 
this way about a girl before." Yes, sir — just them 
very words. I hadn't figured on sayin' it — ^not a 
speck. It was out so quick it fair made me jump. 
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Well, gee-whiz!" I says to myself. "Is that the 
way you keep from rushin' things? And her a per- 
fect Stranger to you! Ain't you ashamed!" "No," 
says I. "Not yet. Just you wait a minute, now, till 
we see what she does." 

What I reckoned she'd do was to get right up and 
go away from me or else light right into me ; but she 
didn't do either one. She just set right there, with 
me holdin' on tight with both hands to the edge of the 
bench and holdin' my breath and not darin' to face 
her. I couldn't tell what was comin' ; but pretty soon, 
when I'd about made up my mind I might as well be 
movin' on, I felt a soft little hand brush up against 
mine, where I was grippin' hold of the bench. It was 
just the least bit of a touch, but the hand stayed thei'e. 

"Careful, now, Billy!" I says. "All right!" says I; 
but I moved my hand up the least little bit closer ; and 
then in a minute there we was, just as well acquainted 
as a couple of good old friends, with me g^vin' her 
little fingers a squeeze down under the comer of her 
wrapper — and her squeezin' mine back. They're pretty 
much all alike — ain't they ? Can you tell the difference 
between 'em? I can't. 

"Well," says I to her, "you wanted me to talk to 
you. Now you say some thin'." 

She didn't — ^not right away. She looked all round 
first, with her hand layin' right still in mine. 

"But," says she, "you can't really care for me, you 
know. You haven't been acquainted with me five 
minutes." 

"Five minutes !" says I. "How long do you reckon 
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it ought to take a man to learn? One look is enough 
for me — and I ain't been doin' nothin' but look at you 
since the show started." 

Yes, sir, they're all just exactly alike when you get 
right down to it. She was plumb pleased, dimplin' all 
over at me. 

"But how long will it last?'' says she. "Just till 
you've seen the next one ?" 

Well, what could I do? "Just till I've saw the , 
next one exactly like you," I says, "and there ain't 
any more like you." 

She laughed at me, with her head on one side. 
"How long is it, I wonder," says she, "since you told 
that to the last one?" 

"Ain't I told you there ain't been but this one 
time ?" says I. "Ain't you goin' to believe it ?" 

She didn't say whether she was or not, because 
right then we was interrupted. A man it was. I 
didn't like the looks of him. I never do like the looks 
of the other man much at such times; but this time it 
was sort of special. I can't tell you why, exactly, be- 
cause he was right fair-to-middlin' for looks— if you 
didn't look too close. Ain't you seen 'em that, no 
matter how they was fixed up, always made you think 
of somethin' cheap and nasty? He was got up fit t6 
kill, without a speck or a wrinkle on him. I'd gave 
twenty dollars for my little old gray suit, out at Lusk, 
just before I started; but he looked as if it might 
have cost him that much for gettin' his shoes shined. 
He sure had spent a lot of money on himself just the 
way he stood ; but he couldn't spend enough to change 
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his face. Thin it was, and about the color of a mess 
of sour dough, with a thin nose comin' to a point and 
little eyes close together without any shine in 'em, and 
thin lips that hung down at the corners as if life had 
quit tastin' good to him. You wouldn't pick out one 
of his kind to frolic with. I hated him right then. 

He come up to where we was, just as if he belonged 
round there, and give me a quick lookin' over before 
he spoke to the girl. "Hello, dearie !" he says to her, 
and he stretched out his hand as if he was goin' to lay 
it on her head ; but she ducked away from him, over 
closer to me, till her soft hair touched my cheek. 

"Don't!'' says she, real short and snappy; and he 
pulled his hand back again. 

"Oh!" says he, with a mean, drawlin' sort of a 
sneer at her, and his lips lifted up off his teeth. "Oh, 
just so !" he says. 

It made me hot. I got up on my feet. "The lady 
is goin' to get supper with me," says I. "Are there 
any remarks?" 

He didn't answer me at all like I hoped he would ; 
all he done was to feel round till he'd found an eye- 
glass hangin' on the end of a black string down in his 
clothes somewhere and stuck it up in his eye, and then 
he commenced to look me all up and down, slow and 
lazy. When he'd got through he let his eyeglass drop 
and give his shoulders a nasty shrug and turned square^ 
away from me, dawdlin' over to where Sadie and her 
bunch was standin'. I hadn't noticed, but I expect 
they'd had their eyes on us. They was watchin' now. 
The sport, I could see he must have said somethin' to 
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'em, because they all got up closer together and begun 
whisperin' and turnin' their heads sideways to get a 
sly sight of us. It made me feel right fretful. What 
chance has a body got to get things settled that way? 
I was always a great hand for speakin' out ; but all I 
done was to set down on the bench again, 

"Say," I says to the girl, "who's that? Some 
friend of yours?'* 

She made a little motion with her shoulders. "I 
know him," says she ; "but don't let's talk about him. 
Let's talk some more about us. Are you expecting to 
be in Chicago long?" 

I never like to say too much when I'm answering 
them intimate questions of a girl I ain't acquainted 
with — do you? I'd got hold of her hand ag^in by 
then and I give it another soft squeeze. "It's goin' 
to seem a horrible short while," says I — "I can see 
that." 

She peeked round at me from under her eyelashes, 
with the dimples croppin' out again and the pretty 
color comin' up over her neck and cheeks. She seemed 
like a real shy little thing, because she nudged along 
closer to me with a cooin' bit of a laugh. "You do 
say the nicest things !" says she. "Pshaw !" she says, 
"there goes the signal. This is the last time. You 
wait here for me." And there I set while they was 
doin' their whirlwind finish, and then through the 
scufflin' round afterward, till she come to me with 
her other clothes on, and the stockyards lad and his 
girl trailin' along. 

DiiBferent men like 'em different — don't they? And 
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that's a good thing — ain't it? What if none of us 
would take to any but the one kind and all the others 
would have to go in the discard — wouldn't it be a ter- 
rible waste? This one that was with the stockyards 
lad, she was sure a poor match for Kittie — one of 
them round-faced, red-headed, jolly ones, with a voice 
on her that would make you pay attention to it clear 
across a big pasture — and she had a way of steppin' 
v ith a lot of extra motions, like a two-year-old on 
good feed. Maudie her name was. She seemed a 
right friendly sort; but do you like to make love to 
them husky ones? The stockyards lad, though, his 
notions seemed to run a good deal to beef. When 
they come up to me he had his arm up round her 
shoulders, right in plain sight — and she wasn't mind- 
in' a mite, but was laughin' a big, rollicky laugh. 

''Let's start the evening right," says he to her. 
"Give us a kiss." And when she'd done it, "Come on, 
Billy," he says; and then we piked out the back way 
over to the place where we was goin' to get supper. 

It don't matter about the supper. It was a sight 
different from cow-country suppers, where you get it 
all stacked up in front of you at once and are rollin' a 
cigarette a quarter of an hour afterward. This one, 
I could have done half a day's work while they was 
bringin' it to us in little dabs and driblets, with all 
them fussy red, white and blue drinks in between. 
How do they ever tell when they're through ? I didn't 
care, though. It wasn't the supper that was on my 
mind — it was Kittie. They could have fed me any- 
thing and I wouldn't have noticed. 
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What? Love her? Me? Does it seem likely? 
No,. sir. You just stop and study a minute. There's 
a heap of difference between lovin' a girl and makin' 
love to her. One's religion and the other's devilment. 
Can't you see that ? Do I look like a man that you'd 
catch singin' melancholy hymn-tunes to a girl in bright 
red tights? Not me. This was just a piece of love- 
makin' I'd set out to do. 

It seemed as if I was goin' to get my money's worth, 
from the changeableness of her. I sure do like 'em 
that way. I'd just as soon make love to a cigar-store 
Indian woman as to a girl that couldn't throw some 
variety into it to keep you guessin'. What else is 
love-makin' for? Kittie, she certainly had a change- 
able spirit. 

We hadn't more than got set down to our table, 
over back in the comer, till she commenced on me. 
She'd hung her coat up, and pulled off her gloves and 
fluffed herself up some ; and then she hitched her chair 
over toward me and leaned her head close, with her 
big blue eyes starin' right straight into mine. "Please 
tell me about Dreamland Ranch," says she. 

I don't know — ^mebbe it was the bright lights; or 
mebbe it was the newness of it; or mebbe it was the 
sweet smell of her hair and the look of her pretty little 
flower-bud of a mouth; or mebbe it was somethin' 
else. Anyway, I lit in and told her a tale. I told it as 
good as I could, too— -and I'm somethin' of an artist 
with the bright paint, when I start to put it on, if 
there's nobody listenin' that knows the facts. The 
stockyards lad, he was all absorbed with the other one. 
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I forget how many miles of land I told her I had — * 
but there was twenty thousand cow-critters on it— ^ 
grades and full-bloods, and three or four big bands 
of horses spread round over the country, besides a big 
interest in the wool business on the next place to 
Dreamland; and it was all payin' me money faster 
than I could keep it counted, let alone spendin' it. 
With all the fancy touChes I put in, me gettin* warmed 
up to it, I had myself most believin' in it. Kittie, she 
was plumb convinced. When I slacked up, on ac- 
count of the first part of the supper comin' on, she 
fetched a deep breath and her little hand was tremblin' 
so she spilled some water out of her glass on the 
tablecloth. 

"Oh, dear!" she says, real soft and sad, and her 
innocent face sort of clouded over with solemnness. 
"It sounds too good to be actually true in this dreadful 
world— one person having everything that makes life 
worth while. Why couldn't there be enough to go 
round ?" And with that she commenced drawin' some 
kind of a picture with her fork beside her plate, brood- 
in' over it, with her pretty head bent down and not 
even lookin' at her oysters. 

"This dreadful world?" I says after her. "Why, 
what's the matter with it ? It always struck me like a 
right good little old world." 

She give me a long, steady, deep look. "Yes," she 
says, just above a whisper; "of course!" She started 
to dabble a little with her supper; but then she quit 
and put her fork down, proppin' her chin on her 
hands and studyin' me with that wide stare of hers, 
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"Mr. Fortune," she says, real sudden, "how do you 
think life would seem to you on forty dollars a week?** 

Whee ! Murder ! It brought me back with a slam. 
Me and my little thirty-five a month! It was sure 
comical. 

"What?" says I. "You don't mean to tell me " 

"Think of it!" says she. "How wotdd it seem to 
you if you were getting only forty dollars a week to 
live on and had to buy your owti clothes out of that?" 

I tried to think of it, but I couldn't. The most I 
ever dragged down in my life was forty-five a month 
and my board, with free cartridges for my gim 
throwed in — and I had to herd sheep for that; so it 
hadn't lasted. Forty a week and buy my own clothes ! 
And there was me settin* out to play the prince-bay 
with her. I had to laugh. 

"Well, gee-whiz !" says I. "How do you ever man- 
age?" 

"It's awful!" says she. "It wouldn't be so bad if I 
had only myself; but there's my mother. She's been 
in the hospital for months and months, with doctors 
and nurses to pay for, and all that I might amount 
to something on the stage if I had a little bit of a 
chance— don't you think so? But what chance have 
I got? Just none at all. Is it any wonder I get blue 
sometimes when I see how badly things are balanced 
up? But there!" She straightened herself up and 
give me a quick flash of a smile, dimplin' and colorin', 
swift as when the sun comes out from behind gray 
clouds. "Forget it!" says she. "I didn't mean to 
bother you with my troubles. Let's just enjoy our- 
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selves/* She commenced hummin' a scrap of a song 
and held out her glass to the stockyards lad ; and he 
filled it up for her, real careful, out of a yellow bottle. 
"Here's to Dreamland!" says she. "May you never 
wake up V 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



SHE SURE IS ORNAMENTAL" 



WELL, wasn't it up to me then? I done the 
thing a man always does if he's got it on 
him, when he can't think of anything else 
— I stuck my hand in my pants pocket and pulled out 
my roll and peeled off a few under the edge of the 
table. I didn't stop to count 'em ; I just sneaked 'em 
over into her lap, done up in a wad. 

"Here," I says ; "you get a little somethin' for your 
mother with that — ^to help make the time go faster." 

She looked at it and then she looked at me, with her 
eyes gettin' wider and wider. 

"Oh, Mr. Fortune !" says she in a poor, scared little 
whisper. "Oh, you mustn't do that. I can't let you." 

"Shucks!" says I. "It's nothin' — ^just the price of 
one fat Dreamland steer. It's nothin'. You take it." 

She shut her little hand round it and set there hold- 
in' it a minute, keepin' her eyes on mine. 

"If you only knew!" says she; and then, with a look 
on her face like a little kid's when you've got its 
feelin's all worked up, she made a sudden motion and 
stuffed It away somewhere inside the front of her 
clothes. "I will take it, Mr. Fortune," says she. "I 
won't try to thank you ; I can't. I was getting really 
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desperate. You'll never know what it means to me 
to have you behave so splendidly." 

I was gettin' to feel real chesty. 

"Shucks!" I says to her again. "It's nothin'. 
There's plenty more where that come from." I guess 
mebbe there was, too, if you went far enough bSck to 
look for it. "You just spend it freely," says I; and 
then I leaned over closer. "Say," I says, "I'm goin' 
to be in Chicago a week or so and I'm comin' to see 
the show every blessed night. You won't be mad? 
Mebbe we can %ure out some way to give you a 
chance. You won't be mad?" 

"Mad?" says she; and she reached out her little 
hand and laid it on my sleeve, light and gentle. 
"Mad!" she says. "Why, you dear boy! Of course 
you'll come! I'll never forgive you if you don't." 

That's what she said to me, with her pretty face all 
lit up and shinin'. "Dear boy!" she'd called me. 
Wouldn't you think that would have give me the con- 
tented mind ? It didn't then. A man's a funny critter 
— ^ain't he? Back a while, when I was settin' in my 
seat and watchin' the show, if anybody had told me I'd 
ever so much as look at one of 'em close up I'd have 
been plumb pleased — wouldn't I? But here she was 
dear-boyin' me — and me plumb dissatisfied. A man 
sort of likes to do his own love-makin' — don't he? 
You wouldn't hardly think it, but I begun to wonder 
how much there'd been in the little wad I'd give her. 
You always was that way, Billy," I says to myself. 
Ain't you ever goin' to learn ? The time to count a 
bunch of money is when it's still yours." "Yes," says 
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I, "but you're just as bad as I am. Why didn't you 
make me think of it quicker? Now she's got it tucked 
away in her frock." 

But I didn't have time to get real sad about it, be- 
cause Kittie spoke up fretful. "Dear !" she says, with 
her face in a cross pucker ; and when I looked up there 
was the sporty lad at the table over across from ours, 
with his eyeglass in his eye, studyin' us. Sadie^ she 
was along with him, and she had her eye on us, too, 
smilin' one of them cold, wise smiles. I don't mind 
bein' laughed at if a body will only laugh out hearty » 
but one of them kind of smiles can be meaner than ^ 
mess of rat poison. The sight of them two settii^ 
there and overseein' us was enough to make a perso^ 
hate his grandmother; but I couldn't do nothin' exce;^^ 
turn round to Kittie. 

"Say," I says to her, "them friends of yours is t^^' 
ginnin' to rasp my spirit. Tell me — ^you ain't foc^^ 
of 'em — are you?" 

She wrinkled up her little nose to show me wlw -^^ 
she thought of 'em. 

"They're horrid !" says she. "They're commci^ ^• 
I despise them." 

"You and me both," says I. "Him especially. I^ ^ 
:*eal glad you feel that way about 'em, because I^M 
sure goin' to take a fall out of that boy if I get ^ 
chance. What does he do for a livin', anyway?" 

'^Bertie ?" says she. "Do for a living !" The no- 
tion semed to tickle her, because she set there and 
chuckled over it for a minute while she was foolin' 
with what she had on her plate, takin' little bird- 
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louth fills of it. "What does Bertie do for a living?'* 
lys she. **The hardest work he ever did in his life 
ou see him doing right now — ^trying to keep his eye- 
lass from falling out. That and cards — ^and he 
oesn't make a success of either. He's terribly un- 
icky at cards. I hope you don't play cards, Mister 
tilly?" 

"Who? Me?" says I. "Why, yes, ma'am, I have — 
nee in a while." 

"Oh, but not to win money!" says she. "Surely 
ot" 

"Why, no, ma'am," says I. "Mostly to lose money, 
'm some unlucky myself most generally. Your Bertie 
riend hasn't got anything on me that way." 

She made a soft little sound with her tongue. 
Please," says she, "please don't call him my friend. 
Ce isn't. I haven't any friends in that crowd. I 
iven't many friends at all; I don't want them if I 
ive to take that sort." She'd changed again to a 
ind of sorrowful wishfulness, with her big eyes get- 
n' all misty. "But I appreciate a friend," says she, 
>ft and low. "Oh, I do — more than I can tell you." 

She sure was right good to look at and she was set- 
n' right close. I forgot about Bertie and Sadie and 
[audie and the stockyards lad, and the bright lights, 
id all the rest of it; and I reached over and got her 
ind again, cuddlin' it up with mine down between our 
lairs. "Well," says I, "you've got one now. Don't 
3U go forgettin' that." 

They certainly don't keep bunkhouse time in Chi- 
igo, do they? Out at the ranch the boys would be 
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just about feedin' their horses and gettin' washed up 
for breakfast by the time we got done with our sup- 
per and put the ladies in a buggy and sent 'em home ; 
and then me and the stockyards lad sifted up the road 
toward the hotel where I had my room. The momin' 
was gettin' gray and I was rank sleepy and tired; 
and the other lad he had the hiccups real shrill. Did 
you ever notice how funny hiccups soimd in a still 
street when the day's just startin' and there's no other 
sound to cinch your attention on to? It was right 
amusin' to me, dozin' along and listenin' to him, with 
neither one of us say in' a word — till after a while I 
interrupted him. 

"Say," says I, "that Kittie girl, she sure is orna- 
mental, ain't she?" 

He let off a hiccup that sounded like a firecracker 
in an empty rainbarrel. "Kik — quite pretty," says he, 
with his eyes half shut; and then nobody said another 
blessed thing till I was upstairs in my room, f .ttin's <^^ 
the edge of my bed with one boot off, kird of goi^ 
over it in my mind. 

"Well, Billy," I says, "what do you think of it t)y 
now? I hope you're satisfied." I didn't answer rc^J' 
self; all I done was to pull the other boot off and ki^*^ 
it over beside the bureau, keepin' my mouth sh.'^-^^- 
"Yes," I says, "you can act that way if you want 't^^' 
but you know you've been a darn fool! How mU^" 
money do you reckon you've got left?" "What's ^^ 
to you?" says I. "It's my money — ain't it?" ^'^ 
dare you to count it," I says. "I dare you to. 
"Shucks!" says I, and I dragged it out and ruffled it 
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^rer. Ninety dollars there was. Fd gave her a hun- 
red or better. "There now!'' I says. "What did I 
11 you? Billy, you ain't got a lick of sense." "But 
n*t she pretty?" says I, tryin' to duck away. 
Pretty !" I sneers. "Pretty ! What good's that goin' 
► do you now?" "Well, anyway," says I, "it'll be 
wmethin' to tell the boys." "What?" I says. "Yes, 
id they'll believe you — ^won't they? They'll know 
ighty well it's nothin' but one of your lies. And 
lat ain't the worst of it — ^how are you goin' to make 
Dod with the lady when you go back ?" "Back ?" says 
"I ain't goin' back any more. I was just havin' 
1 evenin's entertainment. I'm through now; I'm 
oin' to Wyoming to-morrow." "No, you ain't," I 
lys. "You know mighty well you ain't. You're 
oin' to stay in Chicago, and you're goin' to see her 
)-morrow night, and you're goin' to get worse balled 
p than ever ; and then the first thing you know you'll 
ave one of them breaches-of-promise lawsuits on your 
ands, and you'll have to cough up a mess of alimony. 
low'U you like that ?" "That's easy," says I. "She 
an haw"^ half of Dreamland Ranch. Shut up now and 
ut out the light — and let's go to bed. Somethin' 
k^ill turn up — it always does." 



CHAPTER XIX 
A LITTLE GENTLEMAN'S GAME 

ARE you good at guessin'? Then mebbe ^C^^ 
can guess I didn't pull out for Wyoming ner^^^ 
mornin', like I'd said I would. No, yc:^^ 
needn't ask me why I didn't; I just didn't. 

For one thing, I got a notion in my head, while ^ 
was eatin' my breakfast. Along about nine o'cloc^^^ 
it was. That's what started me to thinkin'. 

"You, Billy!" I says to myself; "what would thc==^y 
think about you out home if they knew this — gettic::^ 
out of bed along in the middle of the day, and eatiir^^^ 
an orange. What would Mrs. McGee say? An— — -^ 
Ben ? Most likely Ben's gettin' hungry for dinner 
this time. The Daphne girl's the only one that c« 
put on this kind of style. But, then, she's from Ch' 
cago." That's what made me remember. "Why, sa] 
Billy," I says, "this here's Chicago. Right here ^ 
where she come from. And here's the place whei^=^^ 
Mr. Montgomery Sims lives. My word! hadn't yc^^" 
thought about that?" 

Well, you know I hadn't ; but I commenced to rigft^^ 
away. And it stayed with me till after while, wh^-'^ 
I'd got down to the stockyards lad's office, and ask^<^ 
him about it. 
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*Say," I says to him, "I wish you'd tell me : Did 
J ever know a son of a soap-maker here in Chicago 
the name of Mr. Montgomery Sims?" 
"Huh?" says he. **What?" He wasn't more than 
If awake. Them town sports can't stand much, can 
iy? I wonder what one of 'em would think if he 
s to go against a real Wyoming time. He wouldn't 
t, would he ? This lad was settin' at his desk with 
eyes half shut, just drowsin' along. The ques- 
n I asked him took a good while to soak into him. 
'Sims ?" he says, by and by. "Sims ? Monty Sims ? 
• I know him ? Do I ? My word — yes ! What do 
1 know about Monty Sims?" 

'Nothin'," I says. *1 don't know a thing. I'm just 
:in'. What's he like?" 

'Monty Sims?" says he. "What's Monty Sims 
5? I'll tell you what he's like: He ain't like a 
ssed thing in this world — ^that's what he's like. 
> you know him ?" 

'Shucks!" I says. "If I did, would I be askin' 
1? Tell me about him. I want to know." 
'Monty Sims?" says he. It seemed as if he cotddn't 
: past just the name. "Why," says he, "it would 
:e a week. It would take a month. It wotdd take 
irs and years." 

"Oh, well," I says, "you needn't mind. I can't 
rdly spare the time. But tell me this: What's he 
tv done ?" 

"Done?" says he. "Let me tell you: He's traveled 
long trail, Monty Sims has, all up and down the 
ip, and he's left his trail all littered up with the dif- 
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ferent things he's done. If there's anything he ain't 
done, it's because he's just overlooked it." 

"Well, then," I says, **I wish you'd tell me one 
more thing: Is he the right one for a real nice girl 
to marry?" 

He laughed right out at me. "Oh, now, Billy !" he 
says. "I'll tell you this, though: there's a million of 
'em that's tried it, I'll tell you this, too : the one that 
gets him is goin' to know that she's got somethin'. 
Who was it tellin' you about him — was it Kittie?" 

"Kittie — no," I says. "But you ain't tellin' me any- 
thing I want to know. What for a man is he ? Is he 
square with the women ? Tell me this : Is there some 
one special woman with him?" 

He swung his chair around to face me. "Yes — 
lately," he says. "I guess you don't know anything 
about him, or you'd know that. Meadows, her name 
was — one of these blue-blood families. They didn't 
have a dollar, but they wouldn't look at him — ^mostly 
because he had a barrel ful. Same old story; only they 
run it in the ground. He wanted the girl, bad. She 
was the only thing he'd ever wanted in all his life that 
he couldn't have. Her folks hid her out in the brush 
somewhere, so as to save her; and then Monty joined 
a nigger-minstrel show and went to Darkest Africa, 
or somewheres. That's where he is now, makin' love 
to some brunette, most likely. Why, Billy; what do 
you want to know for?" 

"Oh, nothin'," I says. "I was just askin'." I let 
it go at that and poked back up to the hotel so as to 
find out when the next train pulled out for Wyoming. 
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I was goin' to Wyoming myself. And then, when I 
was just settin' there, waitin' till Fd get a little bit 
hungrier for dinner, with my mind just amblin' round, 
who did I see but Bertie, standin' over there by the 
counter with his eyeglass in his eye, lookin' round the 
room! He'd been observin' me, I exjpect, because he 
come dawdlin' over toward me. 

"Howdy-do?" he says, and lets himself droop down 
in the chair beside me. "We met last night, don't you 
Icnow? Can't you place me?" 

I had a notion to get up and go away from him, but 
I changed my mind. 

^Sure," I says. "I've got you placed." 
Thanks," says he. "That's very kind of you, I'm 
sure. A charming girl you were with — don't you 
think so ? I congratulate you really. Kittie is usually 
rather — aw — difficult with strangers, don't you know ? 
You're a lucky dog!" 

I didn't say anything to him; I was busy thinkin' 
about it. Difficult, was she? It tickled me, remem- 
berin' back and wonder in' what one of the easy ones 
would be like! Bertie he was loafin' in his big chair 
with his eyes on me ; and pretty soon he spoke to me 
again. 

"This part of the day is beastly dull," says he; 
"'don't you find it so?" 

"Somethin' horrid!" I says. "The people a person 
cares for in Chicago don't seem to begin to circulate 
round till the lamps are lit — do they ?" 

He didn't seem to sense that I might be referrin' to 
him. There was somethin' else on his mind, too; I 
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could tell it by the look in his eyes. If a catfish could 
look foxy that would be him. 

"Very true/' he says, sort of absent-minded; and 
then this: "Do you ever play poker, Mr. Fortune?" 

Let me tell you : There's a few words in the spellin'- 
book that'll always fetch me broad awake, and that's 
one of 'em — just like when a bunch of horses that's 
scattered round grazin' will lift their heads and stick 
up their ears all at once at a quick noise. Only I 
didn't let him see that my ears was stickin' up; all I 
done was just to lazy down against the cushions a 
little farther. 

Poker, was it ? I can think quick when the word's 
. pronounced. It just comes natural. He wanted to 
play poker with me, did he? It didn't exactly sur- 
prise me none. I've been picked up that way millions 
of times by different strangers. I guess it must be my 
face. I've got one of them nice, mild, openwork faces 
that Si sly man always thinks he can see clear through. 
I've had lots of fun with my face. I turned it round 
toward Bertie, so he could get a good look at the 
front of it. 

"Poker?" says I. "Why, Tve played quarter-limit 
with some of the boys sometimes." I had, too, in be- 
tween paydays, when everybody was broke and things 
was humdrum in the bunkhouse. What was the use 
of tellin' him of the other times? "But that was Wy- 
oming," I says. "I expect they don't play poker in 
Wyoming the way your sort plays it in Chicago." . 

The fox in him was croppin' out strong, though he 
was tryin' to cover it up with carelessness. He stopped 
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to g^pe first, leanin' over with his elbows on his 

knees. 

"Would you care to play a little to pass the time?'' 

says he. "J^st a little gentleman's game, you know, 

between us two." 

A game of poker with two in it — and him the other 
f 

Why, yes," says I; **I wouldn't mind. A gentle- 
man's game with you would be g^eat sport for a lone- 
some afternoon. Let's get the fixin's and go up to my 
room." 

I expect you'd have been right amused, lookin' on. 
The cards they didn't cut much of a figure; it was just 
me and Bertie. The cards ain't so much in poker 
anyway — ^the other man is a heap more. I'd knew the 
kind of a game Bertie would play from his fixin' to 
skin me all by himself, so he wouldn't have to divide 
up with anybody; and he played it just exactly that 
way — watchin' his hands a card at a time, and count- 
in' his chips and drillin' along safe. It wasn't the 
game he was playin' for — it was the winnin'. He was 
as keen for it as an old she-cat at a rathole, breathin' 
hard through his mouth the whole time. All I was 
scared about was that he'd be satisfied and quit before 
I could get him strung out. It wasn't interestin' a 
speck, except for what I had in my mind. He eased 
me out of twenty dollars, me lettin' him — layin' down 
to his mean little hands ; and then the last time he got 
ten more by buckin' me on a flush I saw him fill for 
himself off the bottom of the deck. He'd begun it — 
hadn't he ? 
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The next time I fixed him up a nice bunch of four 
jacks, with queens to me, and let him do the bettin', 
me tailin' along after him and actin' worried and un- 
certain, and just raisin' him enough to keep him goin'. 
I got my thirty back and thirty. more; and the next 
hand, while he was still all of a tremble with the scare 
he'd got, I commenced to buck him with whatever I 
happened to have. It wasn't poker; it was a cinch. 
I had a hundred of his money when he pushed away 
from the table. He 'most had tears in his eyes, he 
was so horrible disappointed. 

"But you'll be here to-morrow, won't you?" says 
he. "That's all I happen to have with me; but you'll 
give me my revenge to-morrow, won't you?" 

"Why, sure I" I says. "You come back to-morrow. 
This rank kind of luck can't last." And with that I 
took him down and bought him a drink, and then went 
back for a snooze before the show. Why, certainly I 
was goin' to the show. Wasn't that what I'd been 
playin' for? Wouldn't it look like a kind of a provi- 
dence to you? 

That money was for Kittie. She was awful grate- 
ful when I passed it along to her — the poor little thing. 
I never told her how I'd got it; I just give it to her. 
"There," says I ; "you put it with the rest and tuck it 
away somewhere and save it up till I get through, and 
then me and you we'll figure on what we're goin' to 
do with it. Mebbe you'll have a show of your own 
before we're done." 



CHAPTER XX 
"DONT YOUR COWS NEED YOU?" 

THREE more times I done it to Bertie that way 
handnimiin'. By then Fd staked Kittie to 
pretty near seven hundred. It was gettin* to 
be a kind of a habit. I didn't care a mite for the play- 
in' — it was getting terrible tedious ; but the other part 
vras right interestin'. I reckon I'd be keepin' on with 
it yet if I hadn't happened to meet up with Sadie one 
day. Saturday it was, and I'd gone in at noon to get 
my dTnner in a restaurant; and I was settin' at the 
table waitin' when she come in. She had a kid with 
her — somewheres about an eight-year-old — all trigged 
out with clothes, and a look on him like he was one 
of these wise ones that can teach wickedness to the 
Old Nick. I can't abide that sort. They ain't human. 

Sadie she give me just the littlest kind of a nod with 
her head and was goin' on by; but then she seemed 
as if she changed her mind and come over to my 
table, with her face cheerin' up some. 

"Don't you want company?" says she; and she took 
the chair across from mine and fixed another for the 
kid. "Sit down, Algernon," she says to him ; and then 
to me: "You didn't look as if you wanted to eat 
alone. You might act as if you didn't, anyway." 

She was just as cool about it. I didn't know what 
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I sure played poker that time when Bertie showed 
up after a bit. I didn't care what hands I had or how 
I got 'em — I had him broke so quick he didn't have 
time to blink before it was all over. A hundred and a 
quarter I took away from him that time — bang! He 
hadn't even got his fingers limbered up yet. 

"That's too bad," I told him when he was leanin' 
back in his chair and sufferin'. "The afternoon's 
young yet, though ; there's lots o' time to take some of 
it away from me again. Fll sell you the chips, and we 
can keep count of 'em. Come on!" 

And so we started. After a quarter of an hour he 
begun orderin' up the drinks ; and then pretty soon he 
called for a quart, so as to have it handy. It didn't 
make a bit of difference. Six times I sold him an- 
other stack and then dragged it back. I wanted to 
make it an even thousand if I could, but by the time 
we got to eight hundred he'd absorbed so much of the 
bottle he was droppin' off to sleep between deals ; so I 
quit. He was just able to sign his name to a piece of 
paper I wrote for him, sayin' how much he owed me ; 
and then I had the nigger come and take him away 
and put him to bed somewheres. After that I had my 
supper and went to the show. 

Kittie she seemed right peevish and worried that 
night. I reckoned I knew what was ailin' her — it was 
gettin' on her nerves to have my money come drib- 
blin' along that way, a little chunk at a time, and her 
not gettin' ahead any by it, neither, nor not knowin* 
what the wind-up was goin' to be or how much she'd 
get when it did come. She was tryin' to be nice to me 
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over the victuals, but her smile didn't have any gimp 
in it. I didn't care — I was feelin' bully; and I went 
right at her with a piece of plain and fancy love- 
makin'. I tried to remember all the different ways 
I'd ever learnt, and put 'em all into it all together — 
and a whole lot of little things besides that nobody 
ever heard about. You don't have to believe it, but in 
just about a minute Wyoming had Chicago backin' 
off and gaspin' for breath. She didn't know what to 
make of it. I'd only been foolin' before; but now I 
went into it like the breakin' up of a hard winter. 
Yes, sir; she was certainly one surprised lady. I kept 
after her till I had her the color of a bright new rain- 
bow and she looked like she was right on the ragged 
edge of hoUerin' for help. When I'd got her just 
exactly the way I wanted her I stuck my hand into my 
pocket, where I had Bertie's piece of paper done up in 
an envelope and licked shut. I pulled it out and give 
it to her. 

"Here," says I ; "you take this. I expect you think 
I've just been pikin' with you ; but now I want to give 
you somethin' that'll let you know just exactly how 
much I think of you ! No ; don't you open it," I says 
to her ; "not yet ! Not till you're gettin' ready for bed ; 
then you can. Now I'm goin' to send you on home, so 
you can be changin' your mind about me." 

Wouldn't you like to have been stickin' round when 
her and Bertie had their seance? I never stopped for 
it, myself. I'd had a plenty; I quit then and headed 
straight for Wyoming. 

That makes me think of another thing I want to 
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ask you : Can you understand why it is that even after 
a man has just been gettin* some experience like that, 
he's always ready for some more ? Wouldn't you fig- 
ure that he'd be sort of shy for a while? Wouldn't 
it seem to you that Fd have been just perfectly con- 
tented to go right straight out to the ranch without 
even turnin' my head to look at another woman ? Does 
it seem likely to you that the very first thing I'd do 
would be to get another face fastened in my mind? 
Well, that's what I done. 

I got off the train at Lusk, because I figured I could 
go out with the mail wagon to Nine-Bar in the mom- 
in' and get the boy there to lend me a horse for the 
ride home. That's how it happened. After I'd had 
my supper and was goin' up the road, just lazyin' 
around, pretty soon I came to a window. The 
place had been empty the last time Fd been in Lusk; 
but now there was a brass lamp hangin' in the win- 
dow, with glass dangles to it, and the window was 
full up with pink and blue and green and red mil- 
linery — flowers and feathers and ribbons and truck 
till you couldn't rest, and a couple of these wax- works 
ladies from the waist up. You know how they fix 
'em out. Well, this was one of them places. 

"Gee whiz!" I says to myself; because up till then 
Fd always been used to seein' the Lusk girls goin' 
around in sunbonnets, or a man's hat with a strap on 
it. "What's struck us, Billy?" I says; and I stood 
there on the sidewalk, tryin' to take it all in, till in a 
minute I looked on past ; and then my eyes just settled 
down to rest. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE M-L-L-E-PERIOD GIRL 

THERE she was, sittin' down behind her coun- 
ter, with her black head bent down and her 
slim, white hands busy with somethin' she 
was doin'. I didn't notice what it was ; I was too in- 
terested in tr3dn' to get a sight of her face. I couldn't 
see it, at first, except only the round, smooth end 
of her chin and the slim, proud tip of her nose, 
where they peeked out around her hair, with the light 
shinin' on it. It fretted me a heap. You can't ex- 
plain it, can you? But you know you can tell, sight 
tmseen. She was in a blue frock, with her slim, pretty 
shoulders and her round arms plumb full of young- 
ness and aristocracy, till I just naturally knew I had 
to see what she looked like; so there I stood and 
waited and waited, not even darin' to wink for fear 
I'd lose somethin', with my nose squashed out flat 
against the glass, and my mouth hangin'. 

And then she lifted her head, and before I could 
catch my breath there she was, lookin' right square at 
me. I didn't even have time to pry. my mouth shut. 
She must have knew all the time that I was there, be- 
cause the look she gave me was just a quick flicker, 
and then she ducked her head down again and went 
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ahead with her millinery. I didn't rightly see her face 
at all ; I just had to fix it up afterward, from the way 
I remembered it — like when a blaze of lightning shows 
you the trail or the open country on a pitch-dark night 
and you don't see anything till it's plumb dark again; 
but there's the photograph on your mind. That's the 
way it was. When she'd give me that look and looked 
away again, all I could get out of my remembrance 
was a dark face, and straight, black eyebrows, and 
two lovely, soft, scarlet lips, and a pair of prancin' 
black eyes, with the shadow of her dark hair makin' 
a kind of a mist of mystery over it all, like the firs*^ 
peep you get from under your tarp' in the morning"^ 
with the stars not gone yet, and nothin' but a fain 
streak of warm pink blush showin' along the east^ 
Beautiful? What? Honest, I never saw a prettie 
face than that, all my life — not even in the patent — ^- 
medicine pictures. 

Well, there she was, and she hadn't looked a bit pu^ -^ 
out because she'd caught me lookin' at her. But what" 
could I do? I couldn't do a thing but just back o 
from the window, clear down off the edge of the side- ^^' 
walk, standin' there wishful, teeterin' around on on^^ -*^ 
foot, with my fool heart knockin' and a funny feelin 
in the pit of my stomach. 

"Dog-gone the luck !" says I. "Why don't you g 
in, Billy? What's ailin' you?" 

"In where?" I says back. "In there? And wha 
for?" 

"Why," says I, "to buy a hat, you big stiff!" 

"Oh, yes; a hat!" I says. "Sure! You nee 
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Dne of them hats, horrible bad, out on the range — 
that one with the pink canary-bird and the bunch 
of green cherries on it; that one would be a right 
smart hat for a man in the cow-business, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Oh, quit your joshin' !" says I. "You don't want 
it for yourself, you chump; you want it for your sis- 
ter." 

"My sister?" I says. "Why, of course!" I was 
real grateful to myself for thinkin' about it; and with 
that I marched up to the door and went in. 

I hadn't misjudged her looks any from that first 
sight; because when she got up on her feet and stood 
there, with her red lips smilin' at me, and her black 
eyes shinin', and her young body leaning over the 
-oimter toward me and waitin' — land, land ! I couldn't 
lo a thing but stare, till pretty soon there was a soft 
^liash come creepin' over her pretty cheeks and up 
Cross her forehead. 

**What will ze zhentleman be pleased to have?" says 
he. ^'Ze zhentleman I'' And her voice was just like 
• soft, smooth purr, away deep in her soft, round 
hroat. 

"Why," says I, "I'm figurin' on a surprise for my 
ister, and I reckoned I'd pick one of these hats, 
^here's that big one in the window — the one with the 
'^llow feathers. How much is that one ?" 

She turned around and fetched it toward me, holdin' 
t up on her pretty hand. "Ah !" says she. "Perhaps 
•^ zhentleman will pairmeet me to behold his sister. 
Inhere is so mooch depend, wis ze hat! It is incredi* 
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ble! It mus' be becoming to ze lady. Is she wis ze 
zhentleman ?" 

'*Why, no, she ain't," says I. "She lives in Chi- 
cago." She had to live some place, and Chicago was 
an easy word to say. She gave me another quick 
look. I knew what she was thinkin' : What was I 
buyin' a hat in little old Wyoming for, to send to a 
woman in Chicago? But she pretended not to no- 
tice. 

"Ah," says she, "it is a pity ! But perhaps ze zhentle- 
man will tell me if ze lady's beauty is blond or bni-^ 
nette?" 

She had me bothered. "Well, I swear, I never no — ' 
ticed," says I. "I guess she's about middlin'. Oh^ 
that one'll do fine! How much is she?" 

"Thees one is but eighteen dollars," says she. "It^ 
is not at all expensif for a creation like zis." 

"All right," I says, "FU take her." And I pullec^ 
out my money, all crumpled up in a fistfuj. in my^ 
pants pocket. That's a real good way to carry it, 
when you're circulatin' round among folks; it looks^ 
careless, and they're more apt to notice it. This girl 
did; she had her eye on it right away, and when she 
looked up at me again she seemed a heap more inter- 
ested. "There," I says, "now if you'll wrap her up 
I'll just take her along." 

"I shall be mos' happy, m'seer!" says she. "Pair- 
meet me; I gif you my card." And she fetched out a. 
little chunk of pale blue pasteboards and give one to 
me. Lend me your pencil a minute. This is what 
was on it : 
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Parisian Milliner 
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)h — TarisianM" says I. "Is that what you are, 
m — French?" 

le give me a funny little smile. "Yes, I am 
ch," says she. "And I wish ze zhentleman a 

night." 
ell, I had to drill out then, didn't I? The min- 

got outside I took the dark side of the street and 
ed across to the railroad track to keep anybody 
. seein' me. I didn't want to have to explain the 

It made a whale of a big bundle. Over past 
racks I set down on the bank, with the box be- 
1 my legs. 

'^ou, Billy Fortune !" I says ; "you've made a dam 
of yourself again, ain't you?" *' Again!" says I. 
at makes you say 'again'? Ain't I pretty near 
•n fool all the while?" I didn't seem to think of 
mswer to that; I just set with my head dropped 
1 in my hands, broodin' over it. 
Jghteen dollars!" I says to myself, by and by. 
whole weeks' pay for that mess of feathers and 
;! And that ain't the worst of it. What you 
' to do with it, now you've got it ?" 
hat I done with it, after while, was to take it 
behind the water-works hill and dig a hole in the 
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sand and bury it. "There!" I says; "now I hope 
you're satisfied. Mebbe that's what you call gettin' 
your money's worth, but it don't suit me. We could 
have used those eighteen dollars a sight different from 
that." "Oh, shucks!" says I, "it would have got 
wasted some other way, anyway. It helped us get ac- 
quainted with the lady, didn't it? That's somethin'. 
Mebbe we'll get to see her again, and it'll go better 
next time." "Will it?" I says. "Most likely the next 
time you'll find a Mister Milliner loafin' round the 
place. How'U you like that ?" 

That's what I wanted to find out about. When I 
got back uptown, I went by the Herald joint, with a 
little old smoky lamp bumin' in the back part, and old 
Jimmy perched up on his high stool, with a green 
shade over his eyes, fussin' with his print jiggers. He 
was all alone, so I went on in. 

He squinted up at me till he'd made me out. "Hello, 
Billy !" says he. "Where did you blow from ?" 

I fixed me a cigarette, loafin' alongside of him. 
"Say, Jimmy," says I, "tell me somethin', will you? 
You're educated. What does *M-l-l-e-period' stand 
for?" 

He took another squint at me, just as solemn. 

" 'M-U-e-period' ?" says he. "Billy, you're the hun- 
dredth man that's asked me to explain that this last 
week; and I'll tell you like I've told all the rest of 'em: 
'M-1-l-e-period' stands for trouble if you don't watch 
out." 

"No, but honest, Jim," says I; "don't it mean she 
ain't married--or is — which?" 
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** 'Honest !' " says he after me. " 'Honest ?' K you 
say 'honest/ then IVe got to tell you you can't tell a 
thing about it — 'honest' — by that sign. Those 'M-U-e- 
period' ladies don't believe in signs." 

"I wish you'd quit your fooHn'/' says I. "This is 
serious." 

He took off his eye-shade and set there on his stool, 
with his arms around his drawed-up knees, lookin' at 
me. 

"I wouldn't squander my time, Billy," says he. 

"What's the matter with you, anyway?" says I. 
"Don't she advertise in your old paper ? Is that your 
grouch?" 

"Yes, she does," says he. "I was thinkin' about 
your good. You're a pretty decent chap, and I'd hate 
to see you sit in a brace game." 

"Oh, shut upl" says I. "Have you seen anything 
of her husband's trail ?" 

"No," says he. "She's makin' a lone trail, just now. 
But you're startin' to follow it a little late. She's 
been here over a week. Bud Farrell, he's the one 
that's singin' first bass in her orchestra. He's got all 
the rest of 'em faded, with his roll." 

"Oh!" says I. "Well, it's quite a ways from first 
base to the home plate, sometimes. Bud Farrell and 
his roll! Why, he's bald as a new white grave- 
stone !" 

"I don't think she's noticed it," says he. "The 
money of a liberal spender covers a multitude of bare 
places, Billy; don't you lose that off your mind." He 
set a while longer, with me standin' there and thinkin' ; 
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and then he says : "I reckon you'll be comin' in for 
the dance. You'll see then who it is that's solid with 
her." 

"Dance?" I says. "When's any dance?" 

"A week from Monday," he says. "Hadn't you 
heard ? Where you been ? The whole country's liable 
to turn out, from clean down Fort Laramie way." 

That sounded good enough for me. "Sure I'm 
comin' 1" I says ; and with that I pulled right back up 
' the street to the hat-store and went in. She was get- 
tin' ready to quit, takin' off her little apron and 
smoothin' up her pretty hair, but I didn't let that 
bother me. 

"Say, look here, Miss de Luce," I says ; "you don't 
know me from Old Man Adam. That's ^11 right. 
You can find out about me. Anybody in the country 
will tell you. You just ask 'em. I want you to. 
And here's somethin' else I want. I want to know 
if you've promised yourself to anybody for the 
dance." 

Sudden? Oh, I don't know. I expect she could 
have got mad if she'd wanted to; but she didn't. She 
just stood there behind her counter, lookin' at me, 
with the color comin' up over her soft cheek§ and the 
soft light kind of floodin' her pretty eyes. Her little 
hand was restin' on the edge of the counter, to steady 
herself. I reached over and touched it with just the 
tip of my finger, just perfectly respectful. "Honest, 
I mean it," I says. 

She give her hand a sort of a flutter; but it was 
the way a butterfly moves; it come right back and 
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Jit in the very same place. I laid mine right on top 
of it and give it the littlest bit of a squeeze. "Ain't 
you goin' to tell me?" I says. 

She wasn't lookin' at me now ; she was lookin' down 
at the floor, all rosy-red and confused. *'But — 

but " she commenced, "it is as m'seer say : I am 

not acquaint wis him." 

"Oh, that part^ all right, too!'* I says. "I ain't 
a bit hard to get acquainted with. We can manage 
that part, just perfectly easy. Listen: I ain't askin' 
you to promise me now; all I want to know is if 
you're promised to anybody else. You ain't, are you ? 
Say !" 

"But — m'seer!" she says; "you American zhentle- 
men have ze mos' quick habit! I cannot tell, m'seer, 
until— until " 

I let it go at that, and held out my hand to her. It 
wasn't foolishness this time; it was just a plain Amer- 
ican shake. "That's good enough," I says. "I'll take 
chances on that. Anyway, you ain't mad at me for 
talkin' like that, are you?" 

She looked at me straight and fair this time, with 
her hand layin' perfectly still in mine. "Oh, no !" she 
says. "M'seer mus' not sink zat. I am compliment'. 
But — ^m'seer mus' go now." 

"Well, Billy," I says, when I'd got outside again; 
"I don't feel so terrible bad about that hat any more, 
do you? Bud Farrell and his roll ain't the whole 
works, are they?" 

"Listen at you !" says I. "My word, Billy, to hear 
you goin' on, a body would think you didn't have a 
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thing in this world on your mind but that little 
Frenchwoman. A body would think you'd better 
begin spendin' some of your time gettin' ready to ex- 
plain things to Mrs. McGee. You been gone four 
days longer than it had ought to took you. What you 
goin' to tell her? It's got to be a good one; you 
know that mighty well." 

But I wouldn't think about it a speck. That's one 
thing I've found out, good and plenty : it's not a mite 
of use wastin' time figurin' out the answers to ques- 
tions till they're asked. You're pretty near botmd to 
leave out the very thing they'll want to know about 
most. 

That's exactly the way it would have worked out 
this time; because when I did get over to the ranch, 
along toward the next evenin', the very first person 
I got my eyes on was the Abie-Minded Lady, out in 
the cowlot with her milk-pail in her hand, and her 
skirts tucked up around her ankles, laughin' and 
squabblin' with Ben because he was tryin' to take the 
pail away from her. You'd have guessed she was en- 
joyin' it, lookin' at her, on account of him havin' his 
arm right straight around her waist, so as to hold her 
other hand. 

"Let go!" she says to him; "quit your foolin', 
now. I'm goin' to do the milkin', I tell you!" She 
didn't notice me comin' at all till she heard me rat- 
tlin' the chain fastenin' on the gate. Then she swung 
around to me, with her big face red as fire. 

"Why, hello, Billy!" she sings out to me, just per- 
fectly hearty and friendly. "I'd begun to think you 
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wasn't comin' back. We certainly struck the market 
right, didn't we? You better hurry and get washed 
up for supper; there's fresh beef." And that's every 
W^sed word she said to me. 



CHAPTER XXII 
LEARNIN' TO CARE TOO MUCH 

IF I could tell what's goin' on in the other chap's 
mind that's settin' on the other side of the table 
from me I wouldn't need to know what cards he's 
holdin' in his hand, would I ? I've thought about that 
millions of times. Just cards are no good an3rway. A 
man needs to hold a heap more than cards if he's 
goin' to play the game, don't he? There's nights 
when I've drew a steady run of straights and fulls and 
fours and all such like, but when I didn't seem able 
to hinder the boys from absorbin' all my chips some- 
how. That's because I depended on my cards. And 
there's other nights when I've got that snorty feelin' 
on me when I can take a busted flush and lose most 
of it on the floor, and then play what I've got left 
hard enough to scare the other man clear out of his 
chair, if it was old Father Abraham himself. That's 
because I don't depend on my cards. You know how 
it is. 

What I'm thinkin' about now is that Ben boy. 
There was as much as a week after I'd got back from 
Chicago when my mind seemed to be runnin' itself all 
out of breath with tryin' ):o keep up with him. He 
was sure one hard man to anticipate. No, he didn't 
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seem to be concealin' any news from me, either. He 
talked to me a big lot till you'd have thought he was 
t€llin' me everything, but without tellin' me nothin*. 
It would be just a long string of nice confidin* infor- 
mation that I knew already. That kind of talk don't 
never do me no good. The only kind that's nutritious 
to me is when a man tells me something that hasn't 
never passed through my mind before. Ben didn't. 

I can't say he was holdin' out on me about what 
happened. He'd said he was goin' to court the Able- 
Minded Lady, and he done it. That part was all 
right. But what aggravated me was his comin' and 
tellin' me about it — ^about what he'd say and what 
she'd say, and all the like of that — every time he'd 
have a seance with her. I knew he was doin' it. It 
didn't take a wizard to tell that. I didn't want him 
prattlin' to me about a thing I could see right before 
my very eyes. What I wanted to know was what 
he was keepin' in the back of his head. There was 
somethin' there. All the time he'd be runnin' on to 
me with his mouth I'd see that other thing in his eyes. 
I knew it was there, but I couldn't make it out — like 
the buried card in stud. I fair wore myself out with 
guessin' at it. I didn't think it was kind of him after 
Fd disgorged the proposition to him. 

His courtin' the widow didn't interest me anyway. 
It was too conspicuous. It's funny about that, ain't 
it? Wouldn't you think that after a lady has had a 
few husbands she'd begin to get sort of familiar with 
it, so she'd appreciate some fine work in courtin'? 
But she don't, does she? No, sir; she ain't as par- 
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ticular with the last one as she was with the first. It 
looks as if it gets to be a habit with her so she don't 
want to change any. She ain't the same as a man, is 
she? 

The Abie-Minded Lady liked Ben fine. Anybody 
could see that. If it's a girl you can't always be sure, 
but if it's a widow you can. Instead of leamin' how 
to hide it a widow don't seem to have learned any- 
thing but just how to show it. Ben didn't have to 
lead up to it. The way she liked me had come on her 
kind of gradual, you might say; but not with Ben. 
Right from the first suppertime she'd got confidential 
with him — not just what she said to him, but her 
voice, and the way she laughed, and how she listened 
when he spoke to her, and all them things — shucks ! 

The very first night after I got back from Chicago 
she had on her other dress again when we come in; 
and after supper she let the dishes go for a spell 
while Ben was tellin' her fortune for her out of the 
flat of her big hand. You couldn't miss it. And the 
next night it was worse, because Ben wiped the dishes 
for her and then they pulled a mess of taffy-candy to- 
gether in the kitchen. It was gettin' too peaceable for 
me so I drilled down to the bunkhouse by myself. 
The Daphne girl she'd quit and gone upstairs with a 
headache, she said. She'd been still all evenin' with 
it when I tried to get her started to talkin' to nie. I 
didn't seem to care a lot. It was one of those times 
when a man ain't so very fond of anybody much. 

I was layin' over on my bunk lookin' at the saddle 
pictures in the catalog when Ben come down. I just 
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kept right on with the saddles. Nor he didn't speak 
to me for a while. Pretty soon he commenced to un- 
dress for bed, settin' on the edge of his bunk and 
pullin' off his boots slow, and then waitin' for a bit 
as if he was doin' some thinkin'. 

Billy," he says, by and by. "Oh, Billy!" 

What?" I says short. 

Look here a minute, Billy," says he. It sounded 
right serious the way he said it. I let my catalog 
drop and looked over at him. He was humped down 
with his arms across his knees and his suspenders 
hangin' loose, and a deep pucker up between his eyes, 
and he was studyin' me steady. 

Billy," he says after he'd done some hesitatin', 
you mustn't take any offense because none's meant. 
You won't, will you, old man ?" 

That's a remark I never did like. Whenever any- 
body asks me not to take offense at what's comin' I 
know I'm just naturally goin' to. I expect that's hu- 
man. I didn't promise Ben I wouldn't. I just kept 
my mouth shut and left it up to him. 

"It's this way, Billy," says he. "We've made fun 
of Mrs. McGee between ourselves. There's no harm 
in that. She is funny someways. But she's really an 
uncommon woman. I didn't understand her at first, 
but I'm beginning to now. She's big-hearted and she 
wants to do what's right, and she's a real friend of 
yours. That's why I don't want you to make a mis- 
take about her intentions now. You see she's feelin' 
under obligations to do the best thing toward all of us 
here at the ranch ; and so don't it seem perfectly right 
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that she should have something to say about how 
things are going?" 

'*0h, rats!" says I. "Cut out the small talk. If 
you've got something to say to me get at it." I had 
enough of a grouch on me so I didn't want to listen 
to him doin' any explainin'. I could do my own ex- 
plainin'. 

"Well," he says, "really it sounds harsh; but she 
wanted me to insist that she wouldn't hurt your feel- 
ings for the world. There's nothing to it, Billy, ex- 
cept that she hopes you'll have sense enough to keep 
you from tryin' to make a fool of Miss Daphne. 
That's all." 

There's times when I can't get rid of my feelin's 
with language. Most times I can, but not when I'm 
mad. I hadn't been feelin' none too gentle in my 
spirit for the last hour; and now to listen to him 
speakin' to me that way it felt as if he'd touched off 
my fuse. I begun to sizzle in my mind. I was sure 
hot. I had lots of words, but all of a sudden I didn't 
seem to know how to pronounce 'em. I couldn't do 
nothin' but lay there and gloat at him. 

"Oh, that's all, is it?" says I after a while, "You're 
sure you're not omittin' nothin'? She just hopes I've 
got sense enough not to try to make a fool out of 
Miss Daphne. And that's all ?" 

"Yes, Billy," says he. He was real sorrowful about 
it, like he knew it was goin' to pain me. 

"Oh!" says I. "And what else did she say about 
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That's about all," says he. 
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"Yes," says I. **And then I reckon you and her 
went over the whole tale about it to each other and 
you coughed up to her everything Tve told you since 
you come. I know ! It must be fine to have got to be 
her confidence man so soon, ain't it ? Must make you 
feel right proud to know you've come and wormed 
in imder me with her this way, don't it? Do you 
know what you can tell her for me ? You can go right 
straight to her and tell her she makes me gag. So do 
you. You and your taffy candy! You've got some 
stickin' to your chin right this minute. Wipe it 
offr' 

With that I jounced over on my side and grabbed 
up the catalog again. I wasn't goin' to have an- 
other word to say to him. But he proddfcd me up to it. 

"I'm very sorry you take it so hard, Billy," says he. 
I didn't want to get pitied by him. There's nothin' 
that'll take the crimp out of me any quicker than that. 
So I flopped back again and faced him. 

"Who's takin' it hard?" I hollers at him. "You 
tell me that, will you? Who's takin' it hard? Me? 
Who do you reckon cares anythin' for that Daphne 
girl? Me? It ain't so and you know it ain't so." 

"It isn't that, Billy," says he with his sad, sad voice. 
"You don't understand. Mrs. McGee isn't troubled 
about that ; but she thinks the little girl is learning to 
care a great deal too much for you. The fact is. Miss 
Daphne has led her to believe so." 

"What!" says I. "Oh, she never, either! She 
don't. Cares too much for me? How much is too 
much ? Leamin' to care too much for me ? Why you 
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know how much encouragement I've give her. It ain't 
so. You're both just a couple of liars. Gee whiz!" 

That's what I said. It didn't satisfy me. I'd ex- 
pected my wrathiness to explode on him with just one 
big noise — ^boom! But there I was sputterin' away 
like a pack of firecrackers. I shut up my mouth tight. 
I was bound he wouldn't make me open it ag^in, no 
matter what he said. I begun to look at saddles 
harder than ever, holdin' the book down in front of 
my face. I was plumb done with Mr. Ben Slater and 
his old tan-colored widow and I was goin' to 
quit my job just as soon as I could tell her so in the 
momin'. 

Yes, just exactly. Only the next thing I heard was 
a noise from over on Ben's bunk that sounded just like 
somethin' runnin' out of the neck of a full jug. You 
know how you're bound to listen to that ; so I pricked 
up my ears and listened hard. The next minute I 
was peekin' around the edge of the catalog. 

There he was layin' flat on his bunk, with one arm 
throwed up across his eyes. What I could see of his 
face was the color of a nice boiled ham and all the 
rest of him was shakin' with the big try he was makin* 
to hold it in. Before he could tell what was happenin' 
I was settin' straddle of his chest with both of my 
hands in his shirt-collar, joltin' him up and down with 
all the strength I could rustle into my ^rms. He 
didn't resist any. He couldn't. There's nothin' that 
weakens a man like laughin'. It's bad when he laughs 
out loud, but when he's laughin' internal it's a sight 
worse — and that's what he'd been doin' for a full 
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quarter of an hour. He just hung limp in my hands 
and let me joggle him till I got through. And I'd 
joggled away all my madness, too. 

**Now, lookyhere, Ben," I says to him; "that's twice 
you've done it. That's two times you've fooled me on 
one subject. I ain't kickin' about that. I deserved it 
for lettin' you do it. But listen : I'm tellin' you that 
the man don't live that can do it another time. You 
hear me ?" 

He grinned up at me, wide as a saucer. "What's 
that ?" says he. "Billy, I'll bet you five dollars I do — 
I'll bet you a month's pay I do." 

Three times hand-runnin' ?" says I. 

'Three times hand-runnin'," says he. 

'And me sober?" says I. 

"I don't care," says he. "Sober, boiled or pickled 
— ^you choose which way." 

"You mean," says I, "that you're goin' to fool me 
again about this widow business? You're goin' to 
have me deceived about it once more and me not know 
it? That's what you're bettin' on, is it?" 

"Yes, sir," says he. "Why, Billy, I know I am. 
It's bettin' on a sure thing. You save your money." 

"I'll take you for twenty-five," says I. And that 
was the way it stood. 

"Anyway, Billy," says he after a minute, "I wasn't 
foolin' with you this time. She said it, just like I said 
she said it." 

It made me catch my breath with the quickness of 
it. "No, you don't !" says I. "She didn't, I tell you. 
[ don't care whether she did or didn't. I ain't goin' 
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to believe you either way you tell me. Not twice in 
one night. But if she did say it what do you reckon 
she meant by it ? Only remember that I ain't belicvin' 
you, not a word." 

When he was tickled it was hard to tell which 
showed it most, his eyes or his mouth. Tney was 
both showin' it now. 

"Billy," says he, "you've got to believe it because 
it's true. She's awfully worried about it because she 
says she knows Miss Daphne is nothing but an inex- 
perienced child, and you're a man of the world who's 
used to the trick of fascinating every pretty woman 
he meets up with. She says it's just second nature 
with some men, and you're one of 'em." 

"Dry up!" says I. "I ain't listenin' to you at all. 
What made her think I've got the Daphne girl carifl' 
for me ?" 

"That part's easy," says Ben. He wasn't lookin' so 
comical now. "Honest, Billy, a man's got to be kind 
of careful about how he trifles. Mrs. McGee says 
she's noticed it and to-day she asked Miss Daphne 
about it. She had a long talk with her and the gi^ 
told her it would be awfully easy to fall in love with 
you. That's straight, old man." 

I was sure he was lyin' to me, of course, but I be- 
lieved him. There's some lies you can't make a man 
take any stock in just because he don't want to; and 
there's others you can't keep him away from believin » 
just because they sotmd good to him. It's the sarn^ 
way with the truth. There ain't any difference be- 
tween a lie and the truth that way. A man picks out 
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Lt he wants to believe and then believes it, without 
n' which it is. Ain't that the truth? 
Well, anyway," says I, "the widow, she ain't scared 
jt who she falls in love with, is she ? You wouldn't 
k she'd be so rash tellin' other people what to do, 
1 the judgment she shows herself." 
[e was grinnin' again at that. He could say a 
with a grin ; but he didn't say nothin' else to me. 
How far are you expectin' to go with it?" says L 
[e pulled his shirt off over his head before he aa- 
red me. When he'd got it' off his grin was all 
e and there was a sort of a faraway look in his 

Who knows?" says he. "There's comfort here — 
1, simon-pure comfort. When a man's weary 
1 other things doesn't comfort appeal to him? 
1 think it's a big joke ; but why should a man strug- 
to break throi^h a thorny wilderness when there's 
nooth trail marked out before him and the goin's 
d? You tell me that." 

I won't," says I. "Only I've met up with a heap 
'e sinfulness by travelin' the trails than I have in 
brush. Whenever I want to seek tribulation I al- 
's hit a trail for somewhere. I'm telHn' you." 



CHAPTER XXIII 



AUNTY'S LOST! 



IT seemed as if I just didn't care, after that, what 
become of Ben and the widow business. They 
could do just whichever way they wanted to, for 
all of me. I'd quit thinkin' about 'em for pretty near 
as much as a week. Three or four days, anyway. I 
just let Ben go on with his part of the work, fixin' the 
ditches down on the alfalfa land, and I staid with 
mine, settin' my posts for the new fence on the west 
side. We wasn't even friendly, me and Ben wasn't, 
till the next Monday. I'd had too much of other 
folks' affairs, it struck me. I was plumb weary with 
'em. 

That's why, when Sunday come, I threw my saddle 
on, right away after sun-up, and hit out for the 
Drinkwater place. I wanted to get away; and I 
wanted a drink out of the bottle by the chimney; and 
I wanted to pay the Drinkwater Lad back his ten dol- 
lars, and several little things. Mostly what I wanted 
was to leave Mr. Ben Slater and Mrs. Pat McGee 
plumb alone. They wearied me. 

Nor I didn't like the looks of things when I got 
over to the Drinkwater place. There was the Drink- 
water lad in his room, just exactly the way I'd left 
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bim, all alone, with nobody to keep him company but 
Did Man Gloom. It made me sorry for him, at first ; 
md then it made me laugh. It always does tickle me 
:o see a great big growed-up man like Percy Clyde 
ap against the woman game, broodin' and worried 
md scared to death. That's what ailed Percy Clyde ; 
[ could see it marked all over him. It was just plumb 
-idiculous, because there wasn't a bit of sense in it. 
Didn't he want her ? And didn't she want him ? They 
granted each other, and there wasn't a mite of a reason 
vhy they shouldn't have each other, and that was all 
:here was to it. But there was little old Percy Clyde 
trettin' his heart out with nothin' but scare. Shucks ! 
[ just went right to it. 

"Say," I says to him, "you know what I told you? 
Well ! I ain't doin' a thing to-day. I'd just as soon 
inish this up. Why don't you go over and get 
\unty and the girl and bring 'em here for dinner I'll 
fix it." 

He give me a long, long, slow look, and then he 
got up out of his chair and begun to walk up and 
down the floor, with his head bent down and his big, 
strong hands tied together in a tight knot behind him. 

"Billy," he says after a while, "do you see that 
bottle on the table, standing beside her picture? It's 
been right there all the time, and there isn't a drop 
gone out of it. Not a drop. Nor there won't be, as 

long as I live, if — if Old man, if I could 

think " 

"Oh, quit it!" I says. "You've got no business 
'hinkin' them kind of things. It diseases a man. 
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You go get the women and bring 'em over, like I tell 
you. It's a peach of a day, and Til cook up some- 
thing and you can take it out and eat it in that lovely 
place up by Crooked Rock Springs. That ought to 
help some, if you watch your chance." 

Well, they come. The Drinkwater lad fetched 'em 
over in the afternoon in his mountain wagon, and 
they hung around the house a while, with me gettin' 
the lunch ready in the baskets and keepin' my eye 
peeled for how things was hooked up. It was pretty 
much the way I'd multiplied it out — Percy Qyde dead 
anxious for a little private seance with the girl, and 
the girl dead willin', and Auntie dead set against it. 
It was funny as a barrel of monkeys to watch 'em. 
The young ones tried it as much as six times, but they 
couldn't lose her more than a rod behind 'em. If they 
so much as got around behind the back of her chair, 
she'd revolve her neck till the fat would be twisted 
tight enough to choke her breath. It was pitiful ; but 
it was all right. 

After a while I called the Drinkwater lad out to 
the kitchen, to consult him about the arrangements, 
and I says to him : 

**Now, here," says I, "you see how much you can 
listen without askin' too many questions ; because in- 
quisitive people are apt to get too horrible wise. See ? 
The way not to know anything is to keep ignorant. 
You get me ? But I've got a couple of harmless, inno- 
cent suggestions. First place, this Crooked Springs 
trail is right bad in spots, and dangerous for a wagon, 
especially with women, ain't it?" 
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He give a cautious kind of a nod. 

"Yes," says I, "and the Springs ain't far from here 
— ^nothing but a nice little walk from the hou$e for 
Auntie. AH right. We walk, then, with Billy For- 
tune going along to pack the baskets and to watch 
after Auntie, in case her wind should give out from 
tryin' to walk too fast to keep up. That's all right, 
too. Maybe the Springs is farther off than we think 
they cire, but we don't think so. These here distances 
fool you so, in this country. Yes. And in case dear 
old Auntie should get plumb wore out, so you should 
have to spend a little, time alone up there, waitin' for 
her to catch up, maybe it won't be necessary for you to 
worry about her being safe, because ain't she with 
Billy ? And you trust Billy Fortune, don't you ? He^s 
a good, reliable man, ain't he ?" 

His eyes were dancin' with gratefulness; but his 
voice was steady and sober. "Billy," says he, "you 
have my entire confidence. Under such circumstances 
I should feel perfectly easy in my mind concerning the 
lady's security." 

All right. So we started out, with them young ones 
strollin' ahead, and me escortin' the old dame, totin' 
the baskets, till we got to the openin' among that 
Crooked Rocks place — a deep, ragged tangle of young 
sandstone ruins set up on end, with a million or so 
little alleys and runs wore out, every direction, by the 
wind and frost. Then I begun to coax Auntie to look 
sideways, every minute or two, me showin' her in- 
terestin' things and tellin' her history. It was good 
history, too ; I know it was, because I made it myself. 
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And the Drinkwater lad was attendin' to his part, 
gainin' a yard or so on us here, and another one 
there, till by the time we struck the upgrade, halfway 
to the Springs, they had a right smart lead. 

Then Auntie smelled trouble, and she quit bein' 
interested in my tales, settin' out with her fat toddle 
up the slope, fetchin' a worried look and b^nnin' to 
draw her breath short and hard. But it was a pretty 
stiff grade; and in a minute a turn in the trail took 
'em out of sight from us, among the rocks. When we 
got to that turn they were plumb disappeared. 

"Oh, dear, dear!" gasps Auntie. "Where are they? 
Hurry!" And she commenced to plunge on. 

"Wait a minute,'' says I. "I'm a stranger here ; but 
you're started the wrong way, I think. Just wait, 
and let me get my bearin's." If Percy Qyde was any 
good at all, I figured he'd gain a couple hundred yards 
while I was tryin' to puzzle it out. "It's such a con- 
fusin' place," says I to Auntie. 

"Call to them, young man," says she. "They must 
wait for us." 

I gave a diseased kind of a cough, to clear my 
throat. "I've got somethin' the matter with my wind- 
pipe, so I can't holler right good," I explained to her; 
but I scooped my hands around my mouth and set my 
face close up toward a big rock, to shut in the sound as 
much as I could, and I let out a poor, sick little yell. 
It helped, that yell did ; because from over to the left 
of us come a faint, sick kind of an echo. Auntie was 
misled. 

"There they are!" she says, eager and anxious. 
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"Come on — hurry T And we tracked over that way, 
with her on the tight jump over the broken, rough 
places. An eighth of a mile, and we hadn't found 
'em. 

"Oh, dear, dear!" Auntie groans. "My niece has 
my medicine bottles in her pocket, too, and I should 
have taken my stomach-medicine fifteen minutes ago, 
and now it's time for my heart^medicine. We must 
find them. Be quicks 

So I g^t a quick wiggle on me, duckin* among the 
rocks, this way and that. But it didn't seem to do no 
good, because pretty soon I set my baskets down and 
straightened up, lookin' as right worried as I knew 
how, turnin' all around, like a man that's hunting for 
landmarks. 

''Let's see," says I to myself, out aloud ; ^'fhat way's 
west, because there's the sun. Now, then, we've been 
comin' a little north of west, most of the time " 

Poor old Auntie gave a scared sob. "Oh, don't 
tell me we're lost !" she begs me. 

"Oh, we can't be !" says L "But it's funny. Here's 
our tracks in the sand. We've been this way once be- 
fore. Let's pull out on this side a little." 

We tried both sides for as much as two good hours, 
till you could see our footmarks anyway you looked, 
goin' and comin'. It was awful strange, because I 
knew mighty well that the whole patch of the Crooked 
Rocks didn't cover more than forty acres. It wasn't 
so bad to get lost in among 'em; but to stay lost; I 
couldn't have explained that, I expect, if Auntie had 
asked me. 
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Only she didn't ask. She was too rank scared. By 
and by she quit f rettin' about the Drinkwater lad and 
the girl, because she was wastin' all her time thinkin* 
about herself, and the horrible danger she was in, and 
starvin' to death, and dyin' from exposure, and bein' 
killed by wild beasts. Once we come on to a little 
striped snake curled up in the sun ; and once I sho>ved 
her. a coyote standin' on top of one of the high ledges, 
lookin' at us. Them things all helped. 

By the time the two hours was over the sun had got 
a right good ways west, and the low places in between 
the rocks was beginnin' to fill up with those blue 
shadows. Then the old lass quit. 

"Fm completely exhausted !" says she, settin' down 
on a stone, all humped up in a fat, miserable bimch, 
with the fat tears startin' to crawl down over her fat 
cheeks. "Oh, young man, this is terrible — terrible! 
Oh, dear, oh, dear! Can't you do something f' 

I kindled up a little fire of sticks, and I put my coat 
around her shoulders, and I fetched a couple of arm- 
fuls of dead brush and laid 'em down, handy. 

'There," says I. "Nothin' will come close to you, 
likely, so long as you keep a blaze goin'. I'm goin' to 
climb up on to some of the high places and take a look 
around. Be brave, ma'am. I won't be gone long. 
Maybe you'd better eat somethin' while I'm out, to 
give you strength." 

And with that I hiked a straight streak for the 
Springs. 

I don't hardly think we'd been missed much. I 
kind of guessed that as soon as I come in sight of the 
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two young ones. I made all the noise I could, stum- 
blin' over the stones ; but I had to yell to 'em, finally, 
to get him to take his arm away and lift his sunburnt 
cheek oflf her lovely, soft hair. By the time I got up 
close they were come back to life and ready to listen. 
I fetched a look of trouble on to my face. 

Say, Auntie's lost," says I. 

Whatf' says both of 'em, and the girl went white. 
But not the Drinkwater lad. 

"Billy!" says he, in his deep voice. ^' Billy!" Just 
that ; but it told me a heap. 

You know this place a lot better than I do," says I. 
Mebbe you'd better go look for her, and let me go 
back with the young lady." And that's the way we 
fixed it, after Percy Clyde had argued with the girl a 
minute, and got her convinded that she mustn't worry. 
Then I took him a little way down the trail, where 
I could whisper to him private. 

"I kind of think you can get her located at the bot- 
tom of that deep draw, twenty rods or so out behind 
the horse-barn," says I. "She don't know it herself, 
but she's perfectly comfortable and snug, so you 
needn't break your neck gettin' to her. And^ say, I've 
sort of got it figured out that she's worked herself up 
to a state of mind where she'll be horrible grateful to 
the man that comes and rescues her from death. 
See?" 

Well, that's about all of that except the wind-up. 
J kind of kept out of sight from the old girl for the 
rest of the evening, after we'd got back to the house 
— loafin' in the kitchen and doing what they call medi- 
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tatin' ; and I kept that up till after the Drinkwater lad 
had taken the women folks home to the Arkwright 
place. When he got back I heard him comin' across 
the gravel from the horse bam, singing; and when he 
pushed the door open his face was shining. He 
walked ovdr and put out his hand to me. 

"Billy !*' says he. **Billy!" Just that and no more. 

I grinned at him over my cigarette. "Oh, that's it, 
is it?" says I. "Does Aunty know?" 

He nodded his head at me with a happy smile on 
him. "I told her before we got up out of that draw," 
says he. "It's all right, Billy." 

He dropped down on the lid of the flour box and 
laughed till he cried, wipin' the tears away on the back 
of his hand, and chokin' with the fun of it. By and 
by he sobered up some and begun to walk up and down 
the floor, steppin' light and holdin' his shoulders 
straight and square. Then he stopped beside me and 
laid his hand on my arm. 

"Companion,*' says h^, with his voice deep and joy- 
ful, "do you remember when we first met ? I said that 
one of these days you might be offering me a drink of 
nectar in Paradise. Remember ? Well, boy, I'm tast- 
ing that nectar now." 

And I could tell by the look of him that he liked 
the taste a heap better than bottled goods, too. 

And so he was satisfied, wasn't he? It made me 
laugh, when I was in my saddle and on the way home ; 
and then it made me stop laughin', all of a sudden. 

"Billy," I says, "wasn't it easy? Wasn't it just 
perfectly easy ? How many times does that make that 
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you've fixed things up for the other chap? Can you 
remember?" 

"No, I can't/' says I. "Hundreds of times. And 
I know what you're thinkin' about, too." 

"Yes, sir," I says; "that's what I'm thinkin' about. 
If it's so easy to fix things for other folks, and get 
'em past their scare, and get 'em matched up and set- 
tled down, comfortable and serene, why the mischief 
can't you do it for yourself ? Can you tell me that ?" 

"Oh, murder!" says I. "What kind of a question 
is that to ask ? You know mighty good and well why 
I don't: It's because it scares me." 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THAT RED-HEAD I 



JUST the same, I couldn't hardly get it out of my 
head, somehow, what Ben had said to me about 
the Daphne girl and her learnin' to care for me. 
All the next mornin', odd times, I'd catch myself goin' 
over it in my mind. When a man does that about a 
thing, you know he ain't convinced. 

'*Billy/' I'd say, "you know it ain't reasonable her 
thinkin' that way about you." "No," I'd say, *T)ut 
it ain't so terrible unreasonable, either, is it ?" "Yes," 
I'd say, "that's true, too. And, anyway, it ain't the 
reasonableness of a thing that makes it seem likely 
with a woman." "No," I'd say, "no more than it is 
with a man. You can't judge that way." "But look 
here," I'd say, "it's only a week since she was weepin' 
to you about Mr. Montgomery Sims, of Chicago. 
Don't go overlookin' that." "I ain't overlookin' it," 
I'd say; "but then different things keep on happenin' 
in this world. You know they do." 

That was about as far as I seemed able to get with 
it — just nowhere. Plain thinkin' never helps much; 
it's the way you act when things come up that counts. 
It was along in the middle of the afternoon before I 
could get rrfy mind cleared up any. 
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I'd been out across Number One pasture lookin' 
after something, and I come back by the place on the 
creek where the big Cottonwood grows close by the 
water and the big ledge-rock hangs over. There's 
where I let my pony stop to drink; and while he was 
drinkin' I eased myself in the saddle, lookin' around 
and enjoyin' it. 

She was keepin' as quiet as the rest of the i^ace; 
but I caught sight of her — the Daphne girl — settin' 
with her little back up against the tree tnuik and her 
hat beside her on the ground, and her lovely hair loos- 
ened up in the soft wind. She didn't hardly seem real, 
she was so little and so kind of dainty. But she smiled 
at me, and I rode over to where she was settin' and 
got down out of my saddle. 

She'd been cryin'. There's some women that you 
don't care much about lookin' at them times, not till 
they've got theirselves fixed up again afterward; but 
it didn't disfigure her none. It just made her seem 
all the littler and more as if you wanted to watch out 
over her. She wasn't tryin' to hide it from me. I 
don't know; but mebbe she knew it wasn't injurin' her 
looks. 

"What's the matter?" I says to her. "Say, you're 
a right long ways from home. You ain't lost, are 
you?" 

She shook her head at me. "No," says she, "not 
lost. I wish I were." 

"Oh, gee!" says I. "Is it as bad as that? Then it 
must be pretty bad. Can you tell a man what it is?" 

She commenced to dab at her pretty eyes with a 
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little bit of a foolish handkerchief. "It's nothin'," 
she says. "Fm just miserable, Billy. Everybody 
seems so happy but just me." 

You ain't always interested in hearin* a woman talk 
like that, are you? The Abie-Minded Lady couldn't 
have said it and coaxed any sympathy out of you by 
it, could she? But seein' the Daphne girl unhappy 
would make any man want to do what I done — set 
down beside her and commence to feel melancholy 
with her. 

*Ts that all?" I says. "Ain't there nothin' special 
gone wrong ? Can't a body help any ? You know Fd 
be glad to." 

She kept her handkerchief over her eyes with one 
hand and held out the other one toward me. I 
couldn't see what she'd do that for if sjje didn't ex- 
pect me to take it ; so I took it and held it with mine. 
And then I held it some more. She didn't make a bit 
of a move to pull it away from me. In a minute I 
was sort of playin' with the soft little pink fingers. 
She let me do that, too, till pretty soon she'd got her 
eyes dried. Then she took her hand back and b^^ 
to fuss with the loose ends of her hain 

"You're the only one that's been kind to me, Billy," 
says she, "and I'm awfully fond of you for it. You're 
the only one that seems to care. You just make me 
like you." 

Well, that was all right; but it didn't clear up my 
head much. I knew she'd go on and say some more if 
I waited on her; and after a little while she did. 

"Isn't Aunty ridiculous?" _ she says. "I thought 
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she was going" to help me after she'd found out about 
things. But she doesn't. She only makes it harder 
for me." She set her hat up on top of her little head 
and give it a savage jab with a long pin. "Have you 
noticed her and that man?" she says. 

"Who? Ben?" says I. "Why, yes, I have some. 
How do you mean?" 

She give a funny little sniff. "Wouldn't you think," 
says she, "that Aunty is old enough to keep from let- 
ting him make an old fool of her? That red-head! 
I hate red, don't you ? And he's a perfect stranger to 
her. How does she know who he is?" 

I had the inside of my lip caught in between my 
teeth and was bitin' on it hard — so hard that it hurt. 
I had to. Bein' sad don't keep you from wantin' to 
laugh sometimes. I sure wanted to laugh real 
Jbad. 

"Don't you think he's a nice man ?" I says. 

She made a cross motion with her little head. 
"Maybe he's nice enough," says she. "That isn't the 
point. I think it's perfectly scandalous the way they 
behave. Did you see her lettin' him take her hand the 
other night right before us? I'd be ashamed. But 
they both acted as if they enjoyed it. Don't you think 
it's horrid?" 

"Oh, I don't know," says I. "There's different 
tastes. I've saw a lot of funny folks in this world 
doin' a lot of funny things ; but the folks that people 
fall in love with always struck me as the very funniest 
of the lot." 

She looked up at me with her pretty eyes wide 
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open. "You don't suppose they're really in love with 
eacli other, do you?" says she. "Not the real way, 
Billy?" 

"There's different ways," says I. "Ain't they all 
real?" 

"Why, Billy !" says she, and her big eyes looked as 
if they was just brimmin' over with trouble; "how 
can you talk so ? You know it isn't true." Her little 
chin commenced to tremble and a poor little tear 
started down her cheek. "It makes Aimty so per- 
fectly heartless with me," says she. "She used to talk 
to me about my being so wretched as if she really 
cared; but she doesn't now. She only scolds at me 
when she talks to me at all — ^just as if I were nothing 
but a child !" 

"Well," says I, "but what a6out Mister Montgom- 
ery Sims? Ain't he goin' to make good, don't you 
reckon? Ain't he wrote to you yet?" 

She was lookin' down in her lap with her little 
fingers puckerin' at her skirt, makin' a row of fine 
wrinkles, like a woman does sometimes when she's 
meditatin'. She shook her head. 

"No," says she. "Of course he couldn't write to 
me, Billy. I told him not to. Aunty would know 
then, don't you see?" 

"If he was a live one I should think he could find 
some. way," says I. "I would if it was me." She 
didn't say anything to that, but kept on wrinklin' up 
her dress. Pretty soon I took a brace on myself. 
"Look here," says I, "do you like him yet?" 

It was quite a bit before she got around to answer- 
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in' me. "Yes," she says, so soft I couldn't Hardly 
hear it. 

'Honest-true?" says I. 

Yes," she says again, almost under her breath. 

^Better than you could like anybody else — ^any other 
man, I mean ?" says I. 

She looked at me now, straight and clear, right in 
my eyes. "Yes," she says. "I love him, Billy, honest- 
true, with all my life — ^better than I could love all the 
rest of the men on earth, all put together. I love 
him !" 

"Oh 1" says I ; "I didn't know. Excuse me. Yes, 
of course ! Well, there wasn't no harm in askin', was 
there? I just thought mebbe " 

I wasn't tellin' her anything, was I ? But a woman 
has got ways of gettin' at you even when you're ram- 
blin'. The look in her eyes showed me she'd sifted 
it out — it was sorry and gentle and kind and friendly ; 
but it was what you might call horrible conclusive. 

"No, Billy," she says real soft. Just that and no 
more. But it was aplenty. I didn't coax for any 
more of it. I just stooped down and gathered me a 
handful of pebbles and started to flip 'em into the 
water with my thumb. 

"That's all right, then," says I. "I'm your friend, 
little girl, and I'm here to do whatever you tell me. 
Don't you get discouraged. Mebbe we can figure 
some way. Come on, now, and let's poke along 
home." 

I put her up on my saddle and walked alongside of 
her. We didn't talk much at the start ; just took a few 
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dabs at it, now and then. She was gettin' herself ar- 
ranged so she'd look right when we got there — ^pullin* 
and smoothin' at her hair, and her dress, and her 
ribbons, like a woman does. They don't attend 
to you much when they're doin' that. I wasn't in 
no hurry. I was busy, too, kind of reconcilin' my 
mind. 

No ; I can't say I'd been shocked none at findin' out 
it wasn't me. I hadn't banked on its bein' me. I'd 
asked her just to make sure, more than anything else, 
I reckon. It would have bothered me quite a bit for a 
while to find a way out of it if she'd showed me I was 
in it. I've had dozens of 'em say one thing to me and 
dozens more of 'em say the other thing. It always 
makes me feel a heap more complicated, somehow, 
when they tell me "yes" than if they don't. If they 
tell me "no," I can just go on about my business and 
no hard feelin's. They don't expect anything of you 
then, do they ? But it makes you feel responsible when 
you've got some responsibility, don't it ? Do you like 
that? Wouldn't you a sight rather have it so that 
whenever the fit's on you you can just cinch up your 
saddle and light out, and know you ain't leavin' no 
heart-ache behind you nor takin' none with you? 
Why, sure! 

But it's like when Pap used to say, "I'm doin' it for 
your good, son." It makes you feel licked while it's 
happenin', don't it? And you don't relish that. A 
man can't. It ain't just that your pride gets set back 
at findin' you don't stand tjuite high enough with some 
nice girl. That's part of it, but it ain't all. There's 
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something else that you can't quite give a name to, 
ain't there ? 

Why do 3^u guess I keep on prospectin' with 'em ? 
What? A wife? Me? And a home? A home! 
And mebbe little children — mine? Lord, Lord, no! 
Don't, don't! That's nothin' but one of them dreams 
I was tellin' you about that I've watched in the blaze 
of a lonesome campfire out on the range. They're 
lovely; but the fire always dies down on me. And 
then pretty soon it's gray morning and I've got to 
break camp and hike. 

Nope. I can't see but the only way is just to keep 
on lovin' 'em all, the way I've been doin', and treatin* 
'em as square as they'll let me. Mebbe it'll come out 
all right in the Big Wash after a while. Anyway, 
let's quit this. I don't like grief. 

By the time the Daphne girl had got her feathers 
smoothed out I was all ready to take interest again, 
too. She was awful good to look at, settin' up there 
and smilin' down at me. In a minute the dimples be- 
gun to come and the pinkness. 

"Billy," says she, *'do you want to know what 
Aunty's been scolding me about — the last thing ? It's 
you." 

Then Ben hadn't lied to me after all. But I had 
to act as if it was news. "Oh — about me!" says I. 
*'Scoldin' you about me? Why, what in this world!" 

"About our make-believe," says she. "Isn't it 
funny ? She was perfectly furious with me yesterday 
about it. She told me I had to stop it. She said she 
didn't see how I could be so utterly unfaithful to 
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Montgomery if I really loved him. Isn't it awfully 
fumiy?" 

"Terrible," says I. "Did she say she wanted you 
to be faithful to him?" 

"That's what I asked her," says she ; "and she told 
me no, of course not; but she 'did think I ought to 
show him a decent respect' " 

I had to laugh. "She's got her wires crossed, ain't 
she?" says I. "She's gettin' this mixed up with bein* 
a widow. But do you want me to let up on the jM^e- 
tendin*? I can, if she's goin' to get sore about it." 

Her little chin went up in the air. "No, sir!" she 
snapped. "You keep right on. I didn't give her any 
satisfaction yesterday and I shan't." 

"I expect Mister Montgomery Sims is thinkin' you 
ain't showin' respect," says I. "He must suspicion by 
this time that he's passed plumb out of your mind. 
You ain't wrote him but one letter in more than a 
week. If it was me, now, over there in Chicago, and 
you was here, I'd not be contented with just one letter, 
I don't care how fat it was." 

She give me a quick look and then she looked away. 
.When she spoke to me it was with a thin, tired kind of 
a voice. "Billy, dear, of course you're right," says 
she. "Oh, he must think I'm treating him shamefully. 
But it isn't all my fault. I've been too perfectly 
wretched to write, even to him. I just couldn't. But 
I will. I'll write to him this very day." 

We was drawin' up close to home by then. When 
we turned around the foot of the last hill right by the 
horse lot and could get a sight of the place, we could 
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see the Able-Minded Lady and Ben together out back 
of the woodpile. And what do you think they was 
doin'? Pitchin' horseshoes. Yes, sir, right m broad 
daylight, a full hour from sundown, they'd knocked 
off work and was pitchin' horseshoes. And they was 
that interested ! They never heard us comin* at all till 
we got right up on to 'em; and then they was down 
on their knees beside the stake, squabblin' with each 
other about a dose throw, laughin' and hoUerin' like 
two rank yoimg ones. 

"Ain't that the pretty picture?" says I to the Daphne 
girl. But she didn't seem to think much of it because 
she shut her little teeth together so harsh I could hear 
'em click. The widow she'd saw us by then and she 
got up off of the ground, red and flustered. She sung 
out somethin' to Daphne; but the girl never took no 
notice at all. She was down off the pony and march- 
in' off toward the house, straight and stiff and un- 
friendly as a poker. 



CHAPTER XXV 
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WE all went to the dance — ^me, and Ben, and 
the Abie-Minded Lady, and the Daphne 
girl, too. We had to coax some to get her 
interested. She said she wouldn't, first. She didn't 
care for it a bit; she'd a whole lot rather stay at the 
ranch and rest ; we please mustn't any of us think of 
stayin' at home on her account, but wouldn't we please 
just go and not think about her? That's what she 
wanted us to do — that's what she said. It didn't seem 
to do any good to talk to her. I tried it a whirl my- 
self. 

"Oh, come along !" I says. "It'll be something dif- 
ferent for you. Mrs. McGee's goin'; Ben's goin'; 
everybody in the whole country'U be there. You're 
goin' to enjoy it fine." 

It was out in the yard I was talkin' to her, just the 
momin' of the very day when Ben and me was gcttin* 
the wagon ready. A terrible pretty momin' it was, 
bright and warm and serene, fit to make anybody feel 
cheerful ; but it didn't seem as if it made much of a 
difference to her ; she was lookin' real sad, the Daphne 
girl was; her pretty eyes was just all shadowed over 
with a kind of a gray mist of melancholy; no matter 
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how I talked to her, I couldn't get a flicker of a smilei 
out of her. 

"No, Billy," she says, real grave, "I don't cara to 
go. I don't feel like it. Please don't urge me." 

"Oh, shucks!" I says. I couldn't think of anything 
more to say to her, though, till Ben come around the 
comer of the bunkhouse and stumbled onto us. "Ben," 
I says, "Miss Daphne says she ain't goin'. Ain't that 
a pity?" 

"Isn't she?" says Ben. "Fm afraid she's going* to 
miss a mighty good time, then. I wouldn't pass it up 
for a month's pay, myself. They tell me the girls out 
here are real robust dancers, some of 'em. I cer- 
tainly do love to have a girl in my arms at a dance 
that knows how to put some ginger into it. Better 
come along. Miss Daphne; it'll be worth lookin' at." 

She didn't answer him a word; she just turned away 
and walked up to the house But after while, when 
we was hitched up and drove the wagon around to the 
back porch for the Abie-Minded Lady, here come the 
Daphne girl with her and climbed up on the back seat. 
Cold and still she was, and not a mite friendly; but 
she come. 

Lusk was plumb full of folks when we gpt there. 
They'd come from Douglas, and they'd come from 
Crawford, and down below and up above, and every- 
where. The streets was full of wagons, and you 
couldn't hardly find any place left to put up a team. 
It was away along late in th© afternoon when we got 
located ; and then the two women went off uptown and 
I started to think about what arrangements I was 
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goin' to make on account of Miss Lily de Luce. !• 
hadn't got it figured out yet. It looked as if I was 
startin' pretty late, too, because when me and Ben 
was driftin' up the sidewalk, over across the road from 
her store, who did I see comin' out of the door but 
that Bud Farrell man, the one Jimmy had told me 
was so »olid with her. I can't say I liked it a bit 

"Ben," I says, "listen here: You've got to help 
me rib up somethin'. Listen now." And then I told 
him about her. "See?" I says. "That Farrell chap 
ain't goin' to take her to the dance. I'm goin' to fix. 
it some way ; but how am I goin' to do it ? Here, let 
me tell you : You go on and wait for me at Hols- 
apple's place till I go and talk to her and find out." 

It was just like I was afraid of. She was perfectly 
friendly to me, givin' me her little hand to shake and 
iookin' at me out of them soft, black eyes of hers, with 
the nice color comin' up over her smooth cheeks; but 
when I asked her about it, it was no good. 

"Well," I says, "have you made up your mind that 
I'm the one that's goin' with you to-night?" 

She shook her little head at me, slow. "I am mos' 
sorry," she says. "It is not ze fault of myself; but I 
am engage. It is too bad. But maybe some time 
again, if ze zhentleman will have ze goodness. I 
hope." 

All right. Just the same, I'd made up my mind I 
was goin' to fix Bud Farrell's clock, I never had 
liked that man. 

Steve Brainard was the first one of the boys I set 
eyes on, on the way up to Holsapple's. He was stand- 
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in* out in front of Snyder's, leanin' with his back up 
against the horse-rack, whittlin', all by himself, till I 
drew up alongside of him. 

"Hello, Billy I" he says. "Well; I guess everybody's 
here now. They tell me we're goin' to have some real 
classy company, too. Have you seen him yet?" 

"No, I ain't," I says. "Who?" 

"The Oakes man?" he says. "From New York? 
The Honorable George Price Oakes? Ain't you even 
heard about him ? Why, Billy, it's been in the paper. 
He's one of these great men, Honorable George Price 
Oakes is; he says so himself, so there just can't be no 
mistake about it. You'd ought to go against him.'* 

"What's he here for?" I says. I wasn't carin'; I 
just asked. 

"He's one of these investors," Steve says. "He's 
here from New York seekin' investments for his 
money. There's a whole syndicate of 'em, back yon- 
der, and they've sent him out here to hunt for a chance 
to buy up a big bunch of land and run sheep on it. 
That's what he says. Cows, too, after while; and 
mines,, if they can find some good ones ; and he says he 
don't know but they might whirl in and build a string 
of railroads and some towns. He's ready to pick up 
just any little trinkets like that. It would help Wyo- 
ming a heap, too — that's what he says. What Wyo- 
ming needs is to have capital come in and be invested. 
You can't run a country without capital, and plenty 
of it. That's what he's sayin'. You'd ought to get to 
know him, Billy. Looky; yonder he comes." 

And there he was, comin' along with a couple of the 
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toys, one on each side of him, A committee, they 
was, to take him around and introduce him. The first 
look I got at him, half a block away, he seemed a 
heap different from cow-country folks. Money ? You 
could see it all over him. He was just solid and fat 
with it, clear from his square shoes up to his big, 
square shoulders. The signs of it bulged out at you 
from everywhere. His big face was pink with it, and 
his voice was husky with it, and his little gray eyes 
was cunnin* with it. You'd have knew he had a-plenty 
without anybody to tell you. 

I reckoned he'd just go on by, but he didn't. When 
he got up to me and Steve he stopped and squared 
himself round at us. 

"Ah,'^ says he, "these gentlemen are strangers, I 
believe." He wasn't overlookin' anything — ^was he? 
One of the boys that was with him took it up. 

"Steve Brainard and Billy Fortune," says he — "Mr. 
Oakes." 

He put out his big, thick hand to us and shook with 
us, one at a time, slow and heavy and solemn. He'd 
had experience shakin' hands ; he done it so you'd have 
judged that us two was every bit as distinguished as 
him, startin' to let go and then takin' a fresh hold and 
a fresh wag at it — real affectionate. 

"Honorable Mr. Oakes," says he. "Honorable 
George Price Oakes, gentlemen — of New York. De- 
lighted, gentlemen, I'm sure — delighted! You may 
have heard of me. I'm here in the interests of ex- 
tensive capital. We're proposing to spend a lot of 
money in your country. No objections, gentlemen?" 
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I expect that must have been some kind of a joke, 
1)ecause he laughed at it — just quivered all over with it. 

"Yes," says he, "we're planning to spend a little 
money with you if we can find the opportunity. And 
it's a country of opportunity — a glorious country, gen- 
tlemen, in a great many respects." 

I couldn't think of anything to say to him; but 
Steve could. 

''Yes," says Steve, "there's nothin' the matter with 
the country that I know of — only the dryness. It sure 
does get terrible dry by spells." 

You'd have thought Steve had said somethin' real 
bright by the way the Oakes man took it ; he just fair 
choked on it, shakin' and gurglin' till he had to lean 
up against the horserack to get over it. 

"Dryness?" says he. "My dear friend, there's a 
good old way of curing that complaint. Come!" And 
there he went, with his big arm hooked in Steve's, and 
the rest of us trailin' 'em. 

I can't say I cared much for him. I'd have said so, 
most likely, after we'd had our drink if it hadn't been 
for Steve ; but when he'd left us, after a bit, Steve give 
a snort. 

"Oakes !" says he. "Billy, that man's real name is 
Slippery Elm. Ain't he the smooth one?" 

Well, I had to be contrary, didn't I ? That's got to 
be a kind of a habit with me, especially whenever 
Steve springs one of his propositions on me. He's 
deceived me with so many of 'em, Steve has, real de- 
liberate, that he's got me scared to agree with one of 
'em any more. 
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"Shucks I" I says. "I don't see nothin* wrong with 
him. He struck me like a real good .citizen. Wyo- 
ming can sure use a few like him — him bein' so 
friendly and liberal." 

Steve give me one of his sideways looks. 
What's ailin' your mind, Billy?" says he. 
Friendly? He's friendly the same way a coyote is 
with a sheep. And liberal? Just because he bought 
you a drink! When you're out after trout ain't you 
some liberal with the bait?" 

"I think he's right considerable of a man," says I, 
stubborn. "All that's eatin' you is you're jealous of 
him because he's got lots of it to spend." 

"Oh, rats!" says Steve. "He'll take a sight more 
out of the country than he leaves in it when he quits 
it." 

"He ain't goin' to quit it," I says. "He's goin' to 
stay right here and be one of us. Didn't you hear him 
say so? I hope he does. I like him fine." Of course 
you know well enough I didn't mean a word of it— 
not then. Steve did, too. The Oakes man wasn't 
nothin' to me — yet. I was just talkin', turnin' over 
in my mind the thing I wanted to say to him. In a 
minute I took him over to the table in a comer, 
where Ben was waitin', and we set down and had a 
drink together, the three of us, while I was kind of 
makin' up my mind. 

"Listen here, Steve," I says ; "you've seen this little 
Lily de Luce girl, up the street, haven't you?" 

It seemed to get him roused up, because he'd been 
settin' with his chair tipped back against the wall, 
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with his heels on the rung, and now he tipped back to 
the floor, leanin* over the table toward me, his eyes 
comin' broad awake. 

'"What?" says he. "Why, Billy! Are you one of 
*em, too?" 

"One of which?" says I. "You mean one of them 
that likes the looks of her ? Yes, I am. That ain't it, 
thoi^h. I've made up my mind I'm goin' to be the 
one to-night. It's that Bud Farrell now; but it'll be 
me when the dance starts. I've made up my mind to 
that." 

Steve he turned around to Ben, grinnin'. "This 
Billy friend of ours, ain't he one person with the 
ladies?" says he. "He mostly has his way with 'em, 
too, just like he says he's goin' to this time. Me, I 
get left, lots of times, with the tries I make; but Billy 
don't. I'll bet anybody the drinks he's goin' to do 
just the way he says he will with this de Luce lady. 
Bud Farrell, you say, Billy? Why, she can't care 
hothin' for as fat a man as him. It ain't reasonable. 
You ought to do it easy." 

"Yes," I says, "but listen. He's the one now and 
I've got to get rid of him. I want you to help me, 
Steve — ^you and Ben. It won't do for me to do it my- 
self; you can see it won't. It wouldn't look right. 
Here!" I fished down in my pocket and dragged out 
a ten-dollar gold piece and laid it down in front of 
him. "Here," I says, "I want you to take that and 
get Bud Farrell blind, before the dance commences. 
You can do it. There's worlds of time. Bud can't 
stand much; you know he can't. You just put him 
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away for me, you two. FU do as much for you, 
Steve, any time." 

Steve, he picked up the money and turned it over a 
time or two, before he slipped it away in his clothes. 
He was grinnin' again, wide. 

"I'll do it, Billy," he says. "It'U be a great joke 
on Bud, won't it — ^wakin' up to-morrow when the 
dance is all over ? What'U he be thinkin' ? It'll be 
some rough on him, Billy; but I'll do it for yoa I 
guess I'd better be startin', too. Come on, Ben." And 
there they went. 

It was seven o'clock before I saw 'em again, with 
Bud Farrell between 'em, goin' up to the hotel. They'd 
fixed him ; he was leanin' on 'em heavy, with his eyes 
half shut and his chin droopin' down on the front of 
his shirt, right next thing to sound asleep on his feet 

"Come along, Billy," Steve says; and we sneaked 
Bud up the back way to his room and put him in bed; 
and then Steve climbed out on the roof and tore the 
telephone wire loose — ^yards and yards of it — and 
fetched it in, and we took it and tied Bud in bed, fas- 
tenin' his arms and legs to the posts, with as many as 
six good wraps around his middle and down under the 
bed and up on the other side. When we'd got through 
it looked as if we'd got him located for the rest of the 
night; and then we went out and scattered. .1 was 
goin' to get my supper and slick myself up some and 
then round up Miss Lily de Luce. Wouldn't you 
think I stood a pretty fair chance after that? 

Yes — only the way it turned out, Bud Farrell wasn^t 
the right man at all. Steve Brainard, he was the one 
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she was engaged to go with. Yes, sir, he was the very 
son-of-a-gun. I found it out right away, when I went 
up to her millinery joint to ask her again, because 
there was Steve Brainard comin' right out of the door 
with her, hangin' onto his arm and lookin' up in his 
face with them eyes of hers, plumb absorbed. Neither 
one of 'em saw me, because I ducked back and hid be- 
hind the corner of the house on the alley till they'd 
gone by; but there they was, him and her; and there 
was my ten dollars tied up in bed, just perfectly use- 
less. 

"Billy," I sa)rs, after they'd gone past, "don't Steve 
pain you?" 

"Yes, sir," says I, "he certainly does." And he 
certainly did, too, that time. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
ONE OF THE INTIMATE KIND 

THAT was a great dance, that was. I never got 
to dance a single lick with her. Steve was 
dancin' with her when I got there; and the 
next time it was Ben; and then Steve again after that 
What could I do ? Just nothin'. It begun to look to 
me as if I wasn't goin* to have any use for my legs the 
whole night except just to chase around from one to 
another of 'em, and get turned down, and go on to 
thp next one. After I couldn't make it go with Lily, 
I tried it with a long, slim stranger in spectacles from 
down at Hartville, and she told me she was engaged 
for that time to Black's Jim; and so I went and 
hunted up the Daphne girl, settin' over by the window 
with her chin in her hand, starin' out in the dark, and 
I asked her. 

"No, Billy," she says to me, "I can't dance to- 
night. I just can't. You just go on, Billy, and have 
a good time and don't mind me." That sounds all 
right, don't it? So I went and asked the girl that 
runs the lunch joint up at Casper; and when she'd 
shook her head at me I went and asked the Widow 
McGee. 

"Here's where I don't make a miss," I says to my- 
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^. * But what do you guess I struck? The Able- 

^ y^^ed Lady was dancin' with the Honorable George 

^^^^ Oakes' that time. Yes, sir. He was there ; and 

• 5^^g with him he'd brought Mrs. Cora Anita Mill- 

^^, the widow. 

Xio you know anything about widows? They're 
^%ht curious — ain't they ? Did you ever care for one 
^f 'em much if you'd knew her before she got to be 
.^ne and had saw how it changed her ? You want 'em 
to be just widows— don't you? This one was right 
new at it yet, but it sure had changed her a heap from 
^ the way she'd been. Millidge, her name was — Mrs. 
Sam Millidge Jt had used to be ; but it had got to be 
Cpra Anita Millidge lately, since they'd sold the ranch 
for her and put her money in the bank, where she 
could spend it. 

A plumb sixty thousand it was after everything was 
cleaned up. Sam, he'd been a right good hand at the 
cow business; and he'd made money regular, keepin' 
right with it and savin' it up. He'd been one of the 
sort you liked first-rate till his horse had throwed him 
and broke his neck. She had, too, when she was 
nothin' but Mrs. Sam Millidge, helpin* him run the 
ranch and fixin' dinner for the boys friendly — ^and 
them kind of things. Yes, sir ; she'd been right popu- 
lar, and she'd have been able to make a winnin' at bein' 
a widow if she'd come into the country that way at 
first. She seemed as if she knew just how to be one; 
but she'd contracted it right there, and all the folks 
could remember back — and they couldn't seem to get 
used to the notion of Cora Anita Millidge settin' out 
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to spend the Sam Millidge widow-money. I expect 
mebbe she'd been havin' some ideas of her own, and 
had been sort of savin' 'em up, about what she'd da 
with the money if Sam was ever to leave it to 6cr. 
Does that sound so horrible unreasonable to you? 
Don't you reckon that there's lots of men^s wives- 
even the real, steady, reliable onies — that takes spells- 
some time or other of wonder in' how they'd lode in 
one of them widow's outfits if they had money enoagh 
to buy the kind they wanted ? 

She didn't want one of the common ones— Cora 
Anita didn't. She'd went down to Omaha and stayed 
there a month and had 'em make her up a whole bunch 
of 'em, with different hats and all the fixin's. You'd 
have been surprised. She was Cora Anita Millidge 
when she got back to Lusk after that trip. The paper 
said Cora Anita Millidge had come back ; and she had 
it printed that way on her visitin' cards, with a Mack 
rim round it. She didn't go back to the ranch at all, 
but just fixed her up some rooms in town to live in, 
and took to bein' real genteel. They said she'd picked 
up a genteel little kind of a laugh instead of the way 
she'd used to holler out when things had tickled her 
before; and she'd quit drinkin' her coffee out of the 
side of her saucer, like we'd been used to seein' her 
do ; and she'd took to drawlin' about how terrible little 
there was for society in the cow country; and when 
she talked any about Sam it was "Mister Millidge." 
I don't know whether she felt real afflicted by havin^ 
him break his neck or not. Mebbe so. It ain't genteel 
to seem too sorry before folks — is it? Anyway, they'd 
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sold the ranch and put the money in the bank 
for her. 

And now the Honorable George Price Oakes had 
her along with him; and after he'd danced a whirl 
with tjie Abie-Minded Lady he went back to Mrs. 
Cora Anita Millidge and danced with her, while Mrs. 
McGee set and rested. I expect I wouldn't have had 
a single chance at all if it hadn't been for that Bud 
Farrell man. He'd got loose somehow, and here he 
come, after .while, and he had along with him a brand- 
new girl that I'd never set eyes on in my life before. 
From Sunrise, she was, and they told me she worked 
in the company's store at the mines. 

You'd think that a man that admired the de Luce 
one would be hard to suit with one of this other kind, 
because they didn't resemble each other any whatever. 
But the minute I saw her goin' by me the first time, 
with Bud's arm around her and her head layin' on his 
shoulder, I stopped right still in my tracks and stood 
and looked after her. 

"Billy," I says, "there goes a lady that could con- 
sole a man." And then when Bud and her went and 
set down, on account of Bud's wind givin' out, I went 
right straight over and got acquainted with her. It 
wasn't a bit hard work, either; she was one of the 
kind that start off intimate, even with a stranger. 

Real friendly, she was, with a sort of warm and 
comfortable friendliness. You couldn't call her a 
beauty, but she was real good to look at ; not fat, but 
just sort of ample — round enough to bounce good on 
the floor when she was dancin'; and her wind was 
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good, too, ^because she could talk a blue streak just tbe 
same when she was whirlin* around the room as when 
she was settin' still ; and she had a real healthy com- 
plexion, and a head of hair just about the size and 
color of a big copper dishpan. There was lots of 
things about her that give her variety from the slim, 
dark, still ones. Variety! Murder 1 If that word 
hadn't been made up, this would be a terrible peaceful 
world, wouldn't it? 

Molly McManns she said her name was, and she let 
me mark it down, and she said she'd be awful pleased 
to have me come and see her any time I was down 
Sunrise way ; and she let me have the next two dances 
with her, on account of Bud bein' gone soimd asleep 
over by the window. I guess mebbe his head ached, 
with all he'd been up against, and him not so young 
any more. It was all right with me. 

It hadn't come out a speck the way I'd figured it 
was goin' to ; but a man has got to take some chances. 
I just went ahead and danced with her all she'd let me. 

And the second time what did I see but Lily de 
Luce settin' in a chair up against the wall, all by her- 
self. She wasn't enjoyin' it, either; I expect she 
hadn't allowed it was likely to come out that way, 
either, had she? She'd been kind of too sure. But 
there she was; and when I went past her with the 
Molly girl in my arms, and her lively voice runnin' 
on and on, Lily was lookin' horrible haughty, with her 
little chin up in the air and two little red spots ih the 
middle of her cheeks ; and right across from her was 
Farrell with his head tipped back and his mouth wide 
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open; and there was Steve goin' round two-steppin* 
with that little biscuit-shooter from the hotel. No, 
sir, she didn't like it a bit. It tickled me ; but it didn't 
seem right complete yet. I went and found Steve, 
where he was buyin' a lemonade for his biscuit-shooter, 
and I pulled him by the sleeve off to one side. 

"Steve," I says to him. "You've been low down 
with me. Never mind ; just let it go at that ; I'd have 
done the same thing with you. Only now you listen. 
Say, I want you to dance with Molly McManns — 
Bud's girL You see how Bud is. Dance with her 
real good, right this next time, and then let me have 
her again. You will, won't you, Steve ?" 

"Why, yes, Billy," Steve says; and he done it, too, 
with me goin' and standin' with my back up against 
the wall close to where Lily was, not lettin' on like I 
knew she was there at all. And then somethin' else 
struck me. 

"Billy," I says, "what about that eighteen dollars? 
We wasted that money, didn't we? And there was 
the ten you giye Steve. Can't we do somethin' about 
that?" 

"Why, yes," says I, "I guess so, mebbe. You don't 
think that hat's injured any, do you? It was all done 
up in a box; it can't be ruined much." Anyway, I 
went out behind the hill and dug it up and brought it 
uptown with me ; and then I coaxed the Molly girl to 
come outside, when they was dancin' the next one, and 
I give it to her. 

She was real pleased, Molly was. It certainly did 
look conspicuous on her, too, with all that yellow and 
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little French girl — just them very words. Did you 
ever hear one of 'em talk like that when her name 
commenced with M-1-l-e-period ? But she did. I 
couldn't help laughin' ; I was laughin' yet when I got 
down to the wagon. 

There wasn't anybody laughin' there, though. The 
Daphne girl, she was settin' up on the back seat with 
her little shoulders held up straight and stiff, and her 
pretty little face set right straight in front, not quiv- 
erin' an eye-winker; and the Abie-Minded Lady she 
was just climbin' in over the hind wheel, solid and 
heavy and tired and anxious to get home. Ben, he 
wasn't doin' a thing but pay attention to the harness, 
tightenin' up the straps and messin' round. Serious, 
he was; you couldn't see another sign but seriousness 
on him till he'd come around in a minute to help mc 
lift a box in the back end of the wagon, and then he 
caught me by the arm and pinched. 

"Oh, Billy!" he says, down under his breath; "Billy 
— Billy — Billy! I'd give a hundred for a quiet place 
where there's room to laugh." 

But he wasn't goin' to run it over me that way. 

"Shut up!" I says. "Lift!" 



CHAPTER XXVII 



LISTEN TO BIRDY! 



YOU'D have enjoyed the supper we had that 
night; it was that sociable! Tfie girl she 
come downstairs like a young pale-blue icicle, 
marchin' straight over to the table and settin' down in 
the chair beside mine, with her little shoulder turned 
square around against the other two. She talked to 
me, too— just me. She took a pile of pains with that 
talk; every single word was pronounced just as plain 
and distinct ! And it was that sweet ! You could have 
told right in a minute that the little thing wasn't mad 
at anybody in the whole world — dear, dear, no! She 
showed it by the way she acted ; and she showed it by 
the nice polite way she spoke. 

Ben and the Abie-Minded Lady wasn't gettin' on 
very good with their talk. They tried it a few times, 
but it didn't seem to do any more than just hobble 
along on three legs. I didn't dare look over at Ben. 
I could just fair feel him sufferin'. That supper was 
about as rejoicin' as settin' up with a corpse. I was 
certainly right thankful when it was over. If it had 
lasted any longer I'd have been bound to laugh in the 
mourners' faces. It's a horrible affliction to a man 
to see the fim when he ain't able to laugh. 
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Ben ducked down to the bunkhouse as soon as we 
got up. I started, too, but the girl trailed me out to 
the back porch and stood beside me on the top step, 
while Aunty was packin' out the dishes from the din- 
ing room. The talk kind of dropped off when we was 
by ourselves; all we done was just to stand there, 
lookin' out at the night. 

And then all of a sudden Ben commenced to sing 
down in the bunkhouse. Sing, I said. It was none of 
your ki-yodlin', like most of us cowpunchers does 
when we take a streak at it; it was singin'. I could 
tell that much with the very first sound. Bass, it was. 
It started off just like a big silver horn — no, not 
loud, but big — low and soft, but big. Can you under- 
stand that? That's the way it was. It begim with 
just one single sound, away deep, like the mutterin* 
of thunder miles and miles off, swellin' and swellin' 
and swellin' till it just actually filled the whole of 
outdoors; and then, right at the full crest of it the 
tune started. 

I couldn't seem to digest the words. They were 
foreign to me. But I could certainly understand the 
tune. It went on just exactly like the beatin' of a 
big heart — steady and strong and deep. It seemed 
'most as if I could hear the rush of the hot, red blood 
it was pumpin'. I didn't know Ben could sing. 

"Well, Jerusalem ! Listen to Birdy !" I says. 

"Oh, hush !" says the JDaphne girl. I hadn't saw 
that she was interested. She was standin' kind of 
back in the shadow. But I could tell now that she 
was listenin'. She had one of her little arms around 
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the post and was leanin' forward, just perfectly still, 
as if she was froze there. I didn't have to see her 
face to know she was listenin*. 

But that tune, it kind of made you pay attention 
to it whether you wanted to or not. Ben was gettin' 
along with it fine. It sounded as if the big heart was 
just gettin' right well warmed up to its work — beat, 
beat, beat, beat — every one the least little bit stronger 
and quicker, and stronger and quicker, with some kind 
of a big excitement smothered in under it. Know 
what it made me think of? It made me think of a 
man climbin' up a rough hill to Glory, and dead sure 
it was there ; but hurryin' a little faster every step for 
fear the gates would go shut before he got to it. And 
then, just when I was gettin' nervous myself about 
him — ^boom ! — a great, big, deep bass boom — and that 
was all of it. That was the way she ended — ^boom! 
There didn't need to be any more of it because it left 
you plumb satisfied that the man had arrived. 

"Wheel" I says. "Wasn't that a great song? 
Why didn't that rascal let on he could do it? I'm 
goin' to make him sing some more." 

She didn't answer me about the song. "Please," 
she says ; and I saw that she was holdin' somethin' out, 
to me. I could feel what it was when I got my hand 
on it — ^it was a letter. 

"Sure!" I says. I stuck it in my pocket real care- 
ful. "But wasn't that a great song?" I says again. 
I didn't seem able to get it out of my head. "What 
language do you suppose it was in?" 

"German," says she in a still little voice. 
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"German?" says L ''Oh— Dutch! Of course; I 
might have knew. His father was Dutch. So I ex- 
pect he come by it honest, didn't he? But did you 
get what it meant ?" 

"It's a love song/' she says. 

"A love song!" I says. "That? Oh, get out! 
That's a fightin' song or somethin'. You didn't hear 
any cooin' in it." 

"It's a love song," she says, with her voice steady 
and even. I could hear she was gettin' tired, too, so 
I didn't want to argue with her. 

"Well, mebbe it was," says I. "But who's he 
singin' it to? You don't reckon, do you, that he'd 
have the nerve to set down there and sing a love song 
to Aunty clear up here ?" 

She didn't even try to laugh at my joke. What she 
did do was kind of surprisin' to me. She just leaned 
her head down against me, clingin' to my arm with 
her two little hands; and I could feel that she was 
tremblin' all over. 

"Oh, oh!" she says, in a sobbin' little whisper; "I 
want to go home — I want to go home!" And then, 
before I could make a move, she broke away from me 
and ran into the house, and I could hear the stair- 
door open and shut. It seemed to have been a pretty 
rough day for her; that's the way it struck me. 

Ben had the cards spread out on the table when I 
got down there, and was playin' solitaire. That's a 
game that some like and some don't. I don't know 
whether it's the way you're bom and brought up or 
whether you have to catch it afterward; but I never 
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cotild get pleased with it. If you do win it where's 
the satisfaction? For excitement Td just about as 
soon set down on the ground and pick the burs out 
of a sheep's wool. "Well, there!" I could say, "I've 
got 'em all out now." Not for me! I want a game 
. with some whiz to it. 

I stood and watched Ben at it for a minute, while 
he was turnin' 'em and movin' 'em around. He was 
keepin' right close engaged with it as if he didn't in- 
tend to distract himself to notice me. I got a notion 
pretty soon that that was what he was doin' it for— 
just to have somethin' to hide behind because he didn't 
want to stand a joshin'. But I wasn't goin' to let 
him. I took the girl's letter out of my pocket and 
dropped it down on top of the cards in front of him, 
face up. 

It brought him around all right. He let the rest 
of the pack fall out of his hand and scatter on the 
floor and whirled on me. "Hello!" says he. That 
was one time when he couldn't manage his face; it 
was red as a coal of fire and just all covered over 
with confusion and bashfulness. 

"Yes, you'd better say 'hello' to me," says I. 
"Ain't you ashamed of yourself? It ain't enough for 
you to carry on with her in English but you've got 
to go singin' it to her in Dutch. You'll be the dis- 
grace of me yet." 

He give me one of his everlastin' grins, sheepish 
and mortified ; but his eyes was lightin' up again with 
enjoyment You couldn't keep him discouraged for 
long. 
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"But, Billy/* says he, "wasn't it a perfectly inno- 
cent little diversion?" 

He started a fit of chucklin* and begun to arrange 
his cards. He hadn't touched the letter ; but now he 
picked it up and studied the handwritin' for a minute, 
then turned it over and looked at the back of it and 
then back again and looked at the front. "Did she 
just give you this?" he says. 

"Yes, she did," I says. "Fve got it to send oflF for 
her. What do you reckon the widow would say to 
that if she knew? Wouldn't she be sorry for havin' 
scandalized me the way she did ?" 

"How old would you take her to be, Billy?" says 
he after a bit. 

"You mean her age?" says I. "Gee! If you'd 
set the scales at a hundred and fifteen pounds you 
wouldn't miss her weight two pounds either way. Tm 
right good at weights ; but I never squander my time 
guessin' the ages of them small, light-colored ones. 
Twenty, mebbe thirty." 

He was studyin' her handwritin' again. "Yes, 
that's true," he says. "Those small, light-colored ones 
will fool you lots of ways. Have you got any notion 
that she's really in love with this Sims fellow? Or 
does she know?" 

I hadn't ever meant to say anything real serious to 
him, but that question kind of irritated it out of me. 
"Who? That gi^^?" I says. "Love him? Listen 
here : If I had a girl that loved me the way she loves 
him I wouldn't care a breath of smoke what size or 
color she was. Do you know what I'd do? I'd — 
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Vd begin savin' up my money, and Fd get re- 
ligion, and rd quit the cow business, and then 

I'd -" It come to me that 1 was talkin' too much. 

I chopped if off and went and set down on my 
bunk. 

He was smilin' at me slow and lazy. "Yes?'* says 
he. "And what is it you'd do then?" 

But I wasn't goin' to inform him. "I don't know," 
I says. "If all that was to happen I might end up 
by growin' me a crop of wing-feathers — or I might 
whirl in and buy me a couple of great big breweries. 
You can't tell." That was as near as I ever got to 
tellin' him anythin' straight about myself. 

By breakfast time the Abie-Minded Lady had got 
over her part of the confusion too. The Daphne girl 
wasn't used to comin' down so early; but the widow 
waited on Ben and me, just as robust as ever. The 
only way you could tell that anything had happened 
was when she'd be out in the kitchen and you cotdd 
hear her sort of hummin' some kind of a home-made 
tune through her big nose. So I knew she hadn't 
quite calmed down. But the talk was awful hum- 
drum, what there was of it. She wanted me to set a 
trap for a skunk that had been troublin' around the 
hen-house. » 

After breakfast I prowled over to the sheep camp 
with the girl's letter to get it off my mind. The nig- 
ger he was off on the hills with his dogs runnin' a 
coyote. I didn't wait for him; I just took the letter 
and put it in his grub box, where he couldn't miss it, 
and laid a half-dollar on top of it so he'd know. Don't 
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that seem reasonable to you ? Ain't it perfectly rea- 
sonable? rU just leave it to you. 

If I could have knew I'd have took some other 
way; but how could I tell? When I'd left it for him 
I just rode back home ; and then I pltunb forgot all 
about it till afterwards, because there was the Abl^ 
Minded Lady out in the lot puttin' the big team in 
the big wagon. 

"Where you been, Bill ?" she hollers at -me- "My 
soul ! Can't you ever be around when a body wants 
you? Throw your saddle off; quick, now. You're 
goin* back to Lusk. I want you to get a load of 
wire. I've made up my mind I'm goin' to set that new 
string before snow. Move, Billy — move!'' That's the 
way she always was, though^— sudden. It does beat 
all how you never could be prepared for what the 
woman would do. But, then, can you ever be pre- 
pared for anything at all in this world ? I can't. I 
wasn't prepared for what come at Lusk; that's awful 
sure. Nobody could have been, because there wasn't 
a speck of sense in it. It just happened. Don't you 
reckon that's the way it's always been, even since the 
first man ? Do you expect he meant to take a bite out 
of that apple? You know the tale they tell about 
him. That's an awful human tale, ain't it? That 
shows the kind of thing I mean. "You mustn't eat 
that apple," they tells the man. "I know I mustn't," 
he says. "It would injure you," says they to him. "I 
know it would," says he. "I ain't a'goin' to eat it." 
But all the while he must have knew he would, sooner 
or later and it kept him considerable fretful and both- 
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ered. "Now, why mustn't I eat it ?" he'd say — ^talkin' 
to himself, you know, with the woman stickin' close 
round and listenin' and studyin' him out of the comer 
of her eye, I expect she was a heap amused by the 
solemness of him. A woman don't care about things 
like a man does — ^not the real, melancholy, true things, 
I mean. When he got so plumb absorbed with it by 
and by that he couldn't cinch his attention on to her 
any more, she commenced to get provoked with him. 
**I declare, ain't a man funny?" says she. "Shucks! 
Be a sport. The way to find out why you mustn't eat 
it is to eat it and get it off your mind. I'm gettin' 
real wore out with your broodin'." Ain't that just 
like *em? You can't tell if she got the man right con- 
vinced; but anyway he done it. And then he fotmd 
out, didn't he? They don't tell us what it was, but 
it must have been one of them true things with lots 
of variety in it, like I'm tellin' you about. You'd 
judge so, because the way the story runs I can't help 
believin' that the man wotdd have spells after that, 
as long as he lived, when he'd set for a whole eve- 
nirf with his chin in his hands, starin' into the camp- 
fire, not sayin' a word, but just millin' it over in his 
mind, tryin' to figure out whether it was all as true 
as it might be or if somebody or other mebbe hadn't 
tried to run a whizzer on him. 

Yes, sir; that tale shows what I'm gettin' at. If 
that man had took their word for it and let that 
apple alone he might've been a whole lot more peace- 
able afterward, but he wouldn't have knew. There's 
always two kinds of wise men — ^them that just be- 
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Heves and them that's had experience. I can't say I 
care much for the first kind; his wiseness is too true 
and humdrum, like I'm tellin' you. If that man had 
let that apple alone you wouldn't care much for the 
story, would you? 

And supposin' I hadn't turned round and gone 
back, that time at Lusk, for a second look in the store 
window at that bunch of Mexican jewelry with the 
blue stones in it ? Oh, yes, I've had a bite out of that 
apple myself. I might as well tell you. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
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rE trouble was that there wasn't a load of 
wire in Lusk when I got there, nor there 
wouldn't be till a car come in on the freight, 
next afternoon. I couldn't do nothin' about it, could 
I ? I just telephoned down and told the Ahle-Minded 
Lady, and then I was settin' in the livery stable, along 
toward noon, discussin' with the mail-stage man on 
the Rawhide route, perfectly peaceable, without a 
blessed thing on my mind at all, till here come Steve 
Brainard drivin' up in the Nine-Bar wagon and 
stopped out in front and climbed down, stretchin' his 
legs and slappin' the dust off his hat. 

"Oh, Judas Priest!" I says to myself, because I 
didn't want to see that man, not any whatever. 

It's right funny about me and Steve Brainard. You 
keep us far enough apart and there ain't hardly any- 
body in the country that's got more first-class, re- 
sponsible reputations than us two; but you put us 
together and it's all off. I ain't explainin' it; I'm 
just .tellin' you. Millions of times it's happened. 
Millions and millions of times I've been plumb re- 
ligious, for as much as a month at a stretch, off on 
the range or workin' round, till somethin' would hap- 
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pen to bring me and Steve up against each othir. 
It's always been a sure sign of trouble for either one 
of us to set eyes on the other one. There was the 
time when we stole the tombstones down at Fort Rob- 
inson to scare them nigger soldiers. And there was 
the time when we made old Uncle Peter Bassett be- 
lieve he'd asked the Widow Wilson to marry him in 
one of his absent-minded spells, fill it cost him a 
whole carload of wool from his spring clip to buy 
her off. And there was the time when we dreeeed 
that travelin' camp-meetin' preacher up with the 
schoolma-am's corset and silk petticoat and made him 
ride that way dean out to Casper on top of the bag- 
gage car. Them kind of things don't hardly sotind 
reasonable, like growed-up men would do *em; but 
we've done 'em. We've done thousands of 'em. It's 
got so that whenever I see Steve Brainard I don't try 
to resist any more; I just know there's somcthin' 
comin'. 

But I didn't want to start nothin' with him — not 
then. I didn't want to do a thing but get my wagon- 
load of wire and pull back out to the ranch and show 
'em I could behave myself once, same as anybody. 
I had a notion I'd get up and duck out the back way 
before he could get his eyes on me; but I knew it 
wouldn't do a mite of good dodgin'; so I set and 
waited till he come in. 

He seemed to feel a good bit like me, because he 
stopped short and give me a quick, scared look. 
''Hello, BiUy!" he says. "You here! I wasn*t think- 
in' I'd run against 5rou. What you doin'?" 
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"Me?" I says. "Nothm* — nor I ain't going to, 
cither, not this time. Steve, you and me have just 
got to act responsible, this trip. Tve got to get back 
and help string that fence right straight away; there 
ain't any other way about it.*' 

"Yes, Billy," says Steve, "let's act responsible. 
We've got all that last cuttin' of alfafa to put in the 
stacks yet, and most of the winter's wood to bring 
in. I came to get a couple men to help and then I 
got to hike right back." 

"And we've got a mess of colts to bring up and 
brand, after this wire's on," I says. 

"Yes," says Steve, "and there's a new tank to 
make for the windmill in the north pasture, before 
we turn in on it for winter." 

"Beats all, don't it, how the work does pile up on 
a body?" I says. "There's no end to it." 

Them's the kind of things we kept sayin' to each 
other; but all the while we was ramblin' up the street 
toward Holsapple's; and then in a minute there we 
was with one foot up on the brass rail in front of the 
bar, with the bottle set out ; and then Steve he pushed 
his hat on the back of his head and grinned around 
at me. 

"Billy," he says, "I was just thinkin', coming up 
the trail : Do you remember the time you and me got 
that Mind-Cure lad to set down on the bunch of 
prickly pear, to see if he could make it turn loose just 
by demonstratin' over it, like he said he could ?" And 
then Steve poured him out a drink and shoved the 
bottle along to me. And that's the way she started. 
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"Yes," I says, "and do you remember when we hid 
the cuckoo clock under the bed where that ignorant 
Swede Nick was sleepin*, and made him get religion 
by it?" And then I poured me out mine. 

"It's a real comical little old world, ain't it, Billy?" 
says Steve, with the ends of his eyebrows commencin' 
to get that funny lift they show when his mind's get- 
tin' careless. "A real comical world," says he, "and 
lots of real comical people in it. Look out yonder 
now; there goes two of 'em." 

It was the Honorable George Price Oakes and Mrs. 
Cora Anita Millidge goin' by along the road in a great 
big red automobile, with a man in blue clothes and 
brass buttons settin' up on the front seat and runnin' 
her, and them two beside each other behind, not notic- 
in' nobody but just their two selves. Real interested, 
they was, by the look of 'em, with him makin' her 
some kind of an oration and her leanin' over to- 
ward him, listenin' fit to kill. 

"Well, my sakes!" I says. "That man sure has 
made headway, ain't he? He must have some sort of 
information about widows, the way he gets on with 
em. 

Holsapple, he was leanin' over with his elbows on 
the bar, watchin' the automobile go streakin' down the 
street. After it had turned the comer he give a 
grunt. 

"They tell me," he says, "that when a widow com- 
mences to take up with the next one, he's liable to be 
considerable different from the last one. I guess it 
must be true, because Honorable George Price Oakes 
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certainly don't resemble Sam Millidge none. I ex- 
pect she must want a genteel one this time — ^and it 
does look to me as if she was goin' to get him. They 
tell me he's named the town Cora after her. Yes, 
sir." 

"Town?" I says. "What town's that?'' 

"What town?" Holsapple says. "Why, Billy! 
Ain't you knew about it — the new town he's staked 
out on the dog-flats down by them Muskrat hills? 
And the railroad? And the big dam he's going to 
put in to ketch the rainwater, and all the like of that?" 

"Rainwater?" I says. "What in the name of 
sense for?" 

"Why," says Holsapple, "for power for all them 
factories. Didn't you know about them? How else 
do you reckon he could work up all them raw ma- 
terials — ^that marble, and that granite, and that cedar 
for pencils, and the grindstones, and all suchlike — and 
the wool factory, and the big leather works. The 
whole country's just crawlin' with raw materials, he 
says, waitin' to be worked up. And now him and his 
friends is goin' to work 'em up. And their new rail- 
road's goin' down to open up all that undeveloped 
country. Do you get that — all that undeveloped 
country! We know it's undeveloped, don't we? 
We been knowin' it all our whole lives ; but it took a 
real wise man like this here Oakes to find out it needed 
somethin' done to it. And he's goin' to do it — him 
and his folks. A corporation, it is. Five millions. 
That's what his telegram said. Long as your arm, 
that telegram was. From New York. And it said 
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they'd org^ized for five millions, and he wasn't to 
sell but just a 4ittle pinch of the stock — a couple hun- 
dred thousand or so, just among his particular 
friends, because it's goin' to be too valuable to be let 
go of. And the new town is goin' to be Cora." 

Steve, he was grinnin' at me. "What one are you 
goin* to buy, Billy," say he; "town lots or stock?" 

"Which am I ?" I says. I couldn't say I was just 
exactly hapkerin' for either one of 'em, but I didn't 
like the look of his grin. "Oh, I don't know," I 
says; "I guess mebbe I'll buy me some of both. I 
can't hardly tell yet, till I've asked him. I reckon 
he'll tell me which is best for me." 

"Billy," says Steven, "I wouldn't wonder a bit if 
you did. It sounds for all the world just exactly like 
you." 

"Well, anyway," says Holsapple, "the name of the 
town is give out as Cora. How do you guess Sam 
Millidge would like that, and him not dead a year 
yet?" 

"Oh, I don't know," says Steve; "mebbe she figures 
he's just as dead by now as he ever will be." 

"Besides," I says, "there's no harm in swiftness^ is 
there? Puttin' things off don't ever get you nothin', 
I've found out." 

"No," says Holsapple, "it don't, Billy. It don't 
make no difference, though, because it's like Steve 
says too — there's lots of different people in this world. 
Men and women, both — but mostly women. There's 
this new one, now. I reckon you've seen her, you 
two?" 
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"Saw who?** says Steve. "I don't hardly expect 
we have. You talk like it was some new one." 

"Well, my landT' says Holsapple. ''You don't 
mean you ain't even heard about her? The Chicago 
actress girl? The one that's come here to Lusk?" 

Steven g^ve me a sideways look. "Billy !" says he. 
I shook my head at him. "No, I ain't," says I. "Not 
a blessed word — honest. What's she doin' here? 
how long's she been here? What sort is she for 
looks?" 

She come yesterday momin'," says Holsapple. 
Just to rest up, they say, in some place where it's 
high and dry and quiet. Thunder, I reckoned every- 
body in the whole country had heard about her !" He 
waves his hand round at the different pink and blue 
and yellow pictures on the walls — ^whisky pictures and 
cigar pictures and calendars, with the different ladies 
on 'em. "I ain't seen her myself yet," says he, "but 
they tell me she looks like 'most any of those. And 
they tell me she's got as much as a mealsack full of 
diamonds — wears 'em everywhere on her, different 
places, where you wouldn't hardly look for 'em — on 
her garters and in her hair, and suchlike. I don't 
know; mebbe so. And clothes! They tell me she's 
got different dresses for every day in the week. She 
ain't been round much yet, but don't you expect she'll 
make considerable of a splash in society when she 
gets a-goin' good?" 

Steve was lookin' at the pictures. "Most any of 
those ladies would," says he. "Come on, Billy." And 
we piked off together. I can't tell you what he was 
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tliinkin' about, but I know mighty well I wasn't thiric- 
in' about fence wire. We wasn't sayin' much. That 
was a bad sign. 

We had our dinner pretty near over before I 
caught sight of her. Td been watchin' out steady. 
Steve had too. We both saw her together when she 
come in the door and walked over to the far table in 
the corner, where they didn't put anybody but partic- 
ular strangers. 

Listen: I Hked the looks of her right from the 
jump. She didn't resemble none of the pictures in 
Holsapple's, so far as I could notice, and she was 
dressed a sight different from just the cobwebs and 
woolly clouds the picture ladies had on; but she was 
all right — tall and slim and supple, w^ith a way of 
carry in' herself when she walked as if she was plumb 
used to bavin' folks look at her. And she had on just 
a nice frock, white with pink flowers on it, and some 
fluffy trimmin's round her neck and arms, and she 
had loads and loads of smooth, shiny black hair done 
up like they do it. If she'd come up for a rest she 
sure had been havin' it; she looked right rested to 
me, with her big, dark eyes all lit up and shinin', and 
her red lips, and the soft color showin' through her 
dark skin. Health? Why she was just laughin' full 
of it. Yes, sir; she pleased me, that girl, so she did. 

Neither one of us said anything till we'd gone out 
and set on the edge of the sidewalk and was makin* 
cigarettes. Steve got his goin' first, and then he set 
there, lookin' over at the hills across the railroad 
tracks, with that funny look he gets round his eyes 
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and mouth when he's thinkin' some devilment. It 
made me uneasy. With me I mostly let folks know 
what's on my mind. Steve don't though, The only 
way to find out what's goin' on in the back of his 
head is to ask him — and then he don't ever tell you 
the truth. 

"What did you think of her?" says I when he didn't 
seem to mean to start the talk. 

He gave me a quick look and a slow grin. "Hols- 
apple said she was an actress girl," says he. "Ipo you 
reckon she could act?" 

"What's that got to do with it ?" says I. "Didn't 
you hear him say she's restin' now ? Anyway, ain't it 
about time you was goin' and huntin' up them hay- 
hands of yours, if you've got to start back to-night?" 

He didn't answer me right away, because we both 
heard a woman's dress rustlin' through the hall from 
the dinin'-room. It stopped right behind us for a 
minute, as if she was lookin' out of the door; and 
then we heard her goin' upstairs, hummin' a little 
time to herself, and turn into the parlor; and pretty 
soon the piano started up. Steve flipped the end of 
his cigarette away and stood up. "I expect I better," 
says he. Only he didn't. He went right straight into 
the hall and upstairs. 

I guess from the way it turned out I'd ought to 
followed him; but I didn't. I had somethin' else in 
my mind. I drilled off up the street and got me a 
clean shave, and bought me a new blue shirt and a 
blue silk handkerchief for round my neck, and a 
snakeskin belt and a snakeskin band for round my 
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hat, and then I slid back to the hotel and got me a 
room and went up to put my things on. When I 
went by the parlor door there was Steve chattin' away, 
big as life, tellin' her things about the cow-country, 
and there was her settin' over on the piano-stool, 
listenin' and laughin' like she'd knew him since the 
year one. I was right pleased with the sound of her 
laugh, too — ^low and soft It made you think of clear 
water makin' music back in the pine hills. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

POLLY AND THE BOTTLE 

WHEN I'd got me fixed up and come back 
down the hall I heard her laughin' again; 
but it wasn't in the parlor this time. Steve 
and the girl was just goin' downstairs together and 
out on the street. And there was me, standin' on 
one foot and just lookin' after 'em. 

"Billy," say I to myself, "that's always the trouble 
with you — ^you didn't start soon enough. And you 
get eleven dollars' worth of new clothes on you that 
you didn't need at all. What you figurin' on doin' 



now: 



?" 



I don't know," I says. "Don't blame me. It 
ain't the start that counts anyway ; it's the finish. But 
how much of a start do you reckon he's got ?" 

I couldn't answer that. While I was standin' there 
somethin' happened that seemed as if it might help. 
I heard a funny little noise comin' out of the parlor — 
cooin', it was, and chucklin' ; and then a funny sort of 
a voice says: "Quit I Quit!" I'd clean forgot about 
him, but it was the big green parrot hangin' in his 
cage over by the window, and he was swingin' upside 
down and talkin' to himself real sociable. ''Quit!" 
says he. "Don't !" 
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"Oh !" says I. It come over me all at once, and I 
went on into the parlor and over to his cage. "Hello, 
Polly!" I says; and then I stood and waited for a 
spell, till he might take a notion to say somethin' 
more. They said he was a real bright parrot, and he'd 
been present. He didn't seem in much of a rush with 
the talk though — just dangled round the cage, 
squawkin' and fussih' to himself like they do. 
"Polly!" I says again after a bit, to get him stjtfted, 
me not bein' used to their manners. 

"Quit!" says PoUy. "Don't!" And tjien he went 
off in a long fit of his cooin' laughin'. "What was it 
he said to her, Polly?" says I; but all the parrot 
would do was grab hold of the wires with his bill, 
and wall his eyes at me and make a mess of foolish 
noises in his throat. It didn't suit me. That there 
parrot had heard, and I knew he could tell me if he 
wanted to, if I could just get him to goin'. I tried 
several different ways to coax him along, but he 
seemed like a terrible close-mouthed rascal all of a 
sudden. 

"If you was a human, now," says I, "I'd know 
pretty near what to do." And then the notion struck 
me. "He's darn near human," I says. "Try it. 
Mebbe it would work." And with that I went out 
and got me a half-pint of rye, and then I sneaked 
back and got the parrot and stuffed him in a pillow- 
case, and took him out by the backstairs and over 
beyond the tracks. 

I had considerable of a time with him, gettin' him 
to take the bottle. His mouth wasn't built right and 
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he was horrible wasteful of it; but I got some of it 
down him after a while, and then I held him in be- 
tween my knees till it would get in his blood. "Now," 
says I, "if that don't loosen you up then nothin' will." 

Well, it did. You'd have been surprised, I expect, 
at the different things that parrot commenced to say. 
It was sure comical. He must have listened to a heap 
of different people talkin' since he was young, and 
every blessed thing he'd ever heard 'em all say be- 
gun to boil up out of him all at once. It wasn't all 
nice talk, but it certainly did sound amusin', with him 
reared back on his tail-feathers, with his head to one 
side and his eyes full of red fire and his tongue goin' 
like a windmill in a stiff breeze. My word, in two 
minutes that old rooster had told me more wicked- 
ness than I'd ever knew, till he had me layin' back 
against the railroad bank behind me and laughin' 
cramps in my cheeks. I was so interested that I hadn't 
noticed he wasn't tellin' me anything about what I 
wanted to know. 

"Yes," says I to him, "but what was it Steve said 
to that girl? Here," says I, "tajce some more and 
mebbe you'll recollect." What with. the lot he let 
spill out the side of his bill there wasn't but a little 
bit of a drink left after he'd had his second one, and 
I took that myself. "Now," says I to him, "you 
whirl in and tell me what it was that Steve said to 
that girl; you hear?" 

I ain't got the least notion what the parrot said 
after that, because right then I heard a noise behind 
me ; and when I jerked round to look there was Ste.ve. 
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and the girl standin' on the railroad track right over 
me. And there was me squatted flat on the ground, 
with my legs spraddled out and a jingled green par- 
rot held in between 'em, with the two of us drinkin' 
out of the same bottle. And there was what I'd been 
sayin', too. 

"Well, Judas Priest!" says I, and I scrambled up 
on to my feet. "How long have you been there?" 

Steve's eyes were shinin', but he was holdin' in. 
"Not so awful long," says he. "Billy, come up here. 
I want you to meet this lady. Miss Walden," he says 
to her, "this is my friend, Billy Fortune. He's a 
real nice man." 

She give me her little hand, holdin' her eyes on 
mine. They felt as if they was lookin' away deep 
into me. I was that bothered the sweat started out on 
my face thick. "Gee whiz, ain't it hot !" says I, tryin' 
to wipe it off with the sleeve of my shirt. She'd been 
doin' her best, that girl, but that seemed as if it was 
too much for her ; and she dropped down on the end 
of a railroad tie and commenced to laugh. It was 
none of your polite little laughs ; it was a real roUicky 
one that come straight up out of the heart of her. I 
couldn't see the fun of it right then; but even with my 
fluster I sure did enjoy the sound of her laugh. It 
lasted a long time, too, before it begun to taper off 
in little fits of happy gurgles, and when she got up she 
wa$ wipin' the tears out of her eyes with a foolish 
little handkerchief. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Fortune," say^ she. *1 
couldn't help it." 
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'TJon't mention it," I says; "it wasn't any conse- 
quence. I hope you won't mind what that there par- 
rot said, with his bringin' up." She shook her head 
at me, with her handkerchief over her mouth and her 
eyes dancin'. I had a notion that Steve would start to 
joshin' me; I pretty near hoped he would, so as to 
start my mind; but he didn't. He just left it to me 
to explain if I wanted to, and I couldn't think of a 
blessed word more to say. We was all perfectly 
still on the way back to the hotel. I was plumb dis- 
gusted with myself. "Well, good evenin'," says I 
when we got to the door. "I'm real pleased I rfiet 
you." And then I streaked over to Holsapple's. The 
parrot? Oh, I don't know what ever did become of 
him. 

It was real late when I went to bed. Steve hadn't 
showed up till an hour or so before I was ready to 
quit, and when he come he never said a single word 
about what had happened. He was awful polite to 
me, with that soft voice of his, talkin' about different 
things, but not a whisper about the girl, nor the par- 
rot, nor my new things. It was only when I'd take a 
square look at him that I'd see the fire a-bumin' 
away back in his eyes. He sure did have it on me 
that time. I couldn't see but what I'd made a bad 
fool of myself. When I'd crawled into bed I had 
my mind all made up that when that car of wire come 
in the next afternoon I'd be waitin' for it and ready 
to make a heap of trail before sundown. I reckoned 
I knew when I'd had a-plenty. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
"STEVE, YOU DONE IT A-PURPOSE!" 

I'D have done it, too, most likely, if it hadn't been 
for that Mexican jewelry in the store window. 
Yes, Tm comin' to that I had to wait till I 
worked round to it in the right place in the tale. 

It was after supper in the evenin' and I was goin' 
up the sidewalk, not headed for any place in particu- 
lar, but jus,t moseyin'. Steve had got out ahead of 
me and Td eat by myself, with nobody to talk to and 
nothin' to do but think, so I was sort of rasped and 
sore in my mind. And then I saw Steve standin' in 
front of this window and lookin' in. I hadn't noticed 
it before, but there was this jewelry spread out — sil- 
ver it was, real heavy, made up in some fancy open- 
work shapes, and all full of them blue turquoises. 
And there was a card layin' beside it that told how 
much it was. Cheap at $140. That was what she 
said. Mebbe it was ; I don't know. I djidn't stop to 
think about that part of it, because Steve got me goin' 
on another trail. 

"Hello, Billy," he says to me, when I pulled up be- 
side him. "Say, ain't that a whiz of a thing? Where 
do you reckon they'd wear it though; round their 
neck?" 
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"No," I says, me being cross; "round their waist, 
I'd say, with them dangles down. You can't tell." 

But Steve didn't pay any attention to my crossness. 
"It's a wonder that actress girl ain't bought it," he 
says. "They're all so fond of different jewelry." 

I didn't answer him, and in a minute we was passin* 
along. Steve, he was lookin' straight ahead and 
meditatin' real serious, it seemed like. I figured that 
I knew pretty near what he was thinkin'. Don't it 
seem right natural to you? After a bit, as soon as I 
could, I ducked away from him and went back to the 
window. You can tell what I was fixin' to do, but it 
took me quite a spell to get it argued out. 

"Now, see here, Billy," I says, "don't you go and 
be a darned fool. You know you ain't got any ex- 



cuse." 



"I know I ain't," says I, "but I sure do hate to let 
that Steve put it over me again. Ain't I got as 
much excuse as him ?" 

"Shucks!" I says. "Quit it. Let it alone. What 
do you care for her any way?" 

"Oh, nothin' much," says I; "but that ain't what's 
eatin' me. You know it ain't. Is it like me just 
to lay down and let him get away with it?" 

"But loc4c at the price of it," I says. "Four months' 
pay. You know you oughtn't to do it." That's the 
way it went on, just for all the world like that lad 
fussin' at himself about that apple. But all the while 
I knew I was goin' to do it, same as him. 

"If you get to messin' any more with it," I says^ 
"you know mighty well what it means— there's \ss^ 
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tellin' when you'll get back to the ranch. Ain't you 
ever goin' to have any confidence in yourself any 



more r 



?" 



Oh, shut upl" says I. "What's it to you? Wire 
fences ain't all there is in this life, any way. There's 
other things. Come on in ; I'm goin' to do it." And 
with that I went in and told 'em not to sell that 
jewelry to anybody else till I could have time to sort 
of rustle round and make my arrangements. Even 
at that I didn't have myself all convinced. "You're 
sure goin' to set yourself back by it, Billy,'* I'd 
say — ^just like when you think you've got all done 
scratchin' at a flea-bite, it'll still keep breakin' out 
itchin'. 

It didn't matter, though, because I got to speculatin' 
on how I was goin' to raise the money the easiest, 
without havin' to let too many folks know. If it had 
been anything else, I could have riffled it off of Steve 
till I could have time to get some of my own; but 
that wouldn't do on this ideal. I didn't have but a 
few dollars ; and a hundred and forty was a good bit 
to try to raise in little chunks from different ones. 
It would have got circulated round so everybody 
would have been pa3rin' attention to me. There was 
just one good way left, if I happened to be lucky — 
I might get some of the boys started on a little game 
of draw. That's a way that always seems reasonable 
when you want money quick. If I could get Steve in 
it would help my spirit a^ whole lot if I was to win 
some of it off of him, wouldn't it? 

"Yes," says the melancholy part of me, "but how 
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do you know you're lucky to-day? You better not 
fool with it." 

"My land, but youVe got a horrible grouch on!" 
says the cheerful part of me. '*Here, I'll tell you 
what I'll do: I'll flip this half-dollar with you. If 
it's heads I'm lucky and if it's tails I ain't. That's 
fair enough." 

It come heads. But that half-dollar was an awful 
liar. I didn't find that out till afterward though. 
When it lit heads I just took its word for it and com- 
menced to drift round and get the boys persuaded. 
There was quite a fair bunch of 'em come in. I 
borrowed ten from Holsapple to start me, and then 
twenty more from Nat Baker afterward, and then an- 
other ten from Black's Jim. Oh, yes, I might as well 
own up. We was at it away in the night. I never 
did see the like of the luck. I got four kings beat 
once when Nat Baker held aces; and the very next 
hand I got a heart straight and everybody laid down ; 
and once that Steve chap bucked me into quittin' on a 
nice club flush when he didn't hold a blessed thing but 
nine-high. One time I'd got as much as eighty dol- 
lars to the good; but, of course, that didn't satisfy 
me. I'd set my heart on a hundred and forty, and I 
ended up with forty less than nothin'. I'm mostly 
pretty fair at draw, too. Can you explain it ? 

And wouldn't you think that that would have been 
sufficient to learn me ? But no, sir. Don't you reckon 
that if that apple had been a yellow one instead of a 
red one the man would have stayed with the propo- 
sition just the same? That's the way it was with me. 
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I'd got started toward that piece of jewelry and it 
seemed like I was hard to head oflF. I was goin' to see 
the finish. I'm a stubborn man. Fd ought to done it 
that way first, I expect ; but the next momin' I set to 
work and rooted round, different places, till I had 
enough; and then I stuck the jewelry down in my 
behind pocket, in a little box, and started off pros- 
pectin' after the girl. . 

I was right lucky that time. When I found her she 
was takin' a walk all by. herself over along the creek. 
She acted like she was real glad to see me, too, givin' 
me her hand and pinnin' a flower on the front of my 
shirt that she'd picked, just as nice and friendly, and 
never once lettin' on that she remembered a speck 
about me makin' myself ridiculous that first night. 
It wasn't but a minute or two till she had me feelin' 
fine, and we was walkin' together up the creek bank 
to a place beside the tracks where I'd told her wc 
could find some of them stone Indian things — arrows, 
you know — ^and mebbe a jasper hidescraper or a knife 
made out of moss-agate. She was an awful bright 
girl; she could talk a blue streak about millions of 
different things, different places where she said she'd 
been ; and she had a good eye for the funny side, too. 
Yes, sir, I certainly did enjoy her while it lasted. 

"But don't it get terrible tiresome," says I to her 
after a while, "this public livin'? I should think it 
would. Ain't you fignrin' on settlin' down ever, and 
gettin' away from all the noise and such ? From what 
I saw of the show business, it looks to me like I'd 
rather herd sheep for a regular livin*." 
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She was stoopin' over, scrapin' among the trash and 
pickin' up little scraps of stone. She didn't answer me 
right away; seemed as if she was thinkin' it over 
serious. "Yes, to be sure," says she in a sort of 
absent-minded voice — "to be sure,'' she says, and then 
she switched off on to something else, as if she didn't 
like to talk about it. Of course she wouldn't, would 
she, when she'd come out there to rest up and forget 
about it? 

Pretty soon, while we was over on the other side 
of that willow thicket, an empty cowtrain pulled in 
and stopped, headed west, with the caboose right at 
the station and the engine across from us. A real 
long train it was. The lads in the engine climbed 
down and went back toward the station, leavin' the 
engine there wheezin' and coughin' by itself. The girl 
straightened up and begun to walk over toward it. 

"Oh," says she, "wouldn't you just love to ride on 
a locomotive? Wouldn't it be fascinating? Isn't it 
perfectly huge? Do you know, I've never seen the 
inside of one of those odd little houses." 

"Ain't you?" says I. "That's easy fixed. Here!" 
And I took her hand and lifted her up and then 
climbed up after her. 

She was that interested you'd hardly believe — ^like 
a little kid with a new plaything — ^admirin' it and in- 
quirin' how all the funny jiggers worked and with 
me givin' her information. I'd rode on an engine 
once, when I took a load of steers to Omaha, and I 
knew just enough about it to make my language 
sound right. 
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Oh, if I could only sit here and ride," sa)rs she, 
just to feel the throbbing power of it ! Wouldn't it 
be glorious?" 

'*Would it?" says I, and I poked my head out the 
window and looked back. It seemed safe enough, be- 
cause there was a dogfight had started over by the 
hotel and all the folks at the station was over there. 
I pulled my head in and laid my hand on the rinktum 
they start it with and touched it up a whirl. I didn't 
think it would be so rank easy, but she started up, 
smooth and slow, and then faster, with the smoke 
goin' chuggin' out of the chimney. I hadn't aimed 
to do nothin' but mebbe just make her turn her wheels 
over a time or two, to tickle the girl ; but I reckon it 
must have went to my head somehow. Any way, 
there we was hittin' it up through the short grass and 
sagebrush, with the town away behind. 

**Oh, oh!" says the girl, clappin' her little hands 
together and plumb tickled. "Isn't it splendid ?" says 
she. "Isn't it an experience. But, Mr. Fortune, do 
you think we ought? Won't they be awfully angry?" 

I'd had a flicker of that notion myself; but that 
wasn't the time for hedgin'. If I was goin' to get it 
I might as well get it good. So I just grinned across 
at the girl and let her slide. Six or seven mile out, we 
was, before I let up and made her stop. 

"I guess that's about enough," I says. "They'll 
have sort of finished up with dog-fightin' by now, I 
expect. Mebbe they'll be lookin' for us back. I 
reckon we better be goin' in." 

And then I got a cold feelin' all down my back, 
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because it come to me that Fd sort of overlooked 
somethin*. Somethin' real important it was. It had 
been perfectly easy to make her go forwards, but I 
didn't know the first thing about makin' her back 
up. 

I tried not to show it, and commenced fussin' with 
all the little wheels and fixings I could reach, makin' 
her spit and snort, but not doin' any good. It begun 
to come over me that the only way I was ever goin' 
to get her back was to make her turn round ; and that 
looked sort of clumsy. I had to own up. 

'Tm stuck," I says to the girl. "I ain't able to cut 
it, goin' backward. I've forgot." 

I'd looked for her to be provoked with me, t)ut she 
only clapped her hands again and laughed. "Goody !" 
says she. "What a lark! Won't it be something to 
tell about? Think of it — stealing a locomotive and 
then having to walk back, miles and miles ! We shall 
have to walk, sha'n't we ?" 

I couldn't feel so cheerful about it, some way. "It's 
a good, long drill," I says. "You better stay right 
here. They won't do nothing to a lady. But it's me 
for the brush." 

Only she wouldn't hear to it. 

"Forsake you," says she, "when you've been so 
splendid? Never! I sha'n't mind the walk a bit, 
really. You don't suppose they'll know who it was, 
do you? They didn't see us, did they, beyond the 
trees there? Isn't it a joke? Come on, Mr. For- 
tune; let's hurry and get out of sight before they 



come." 
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That's what we done, too — ^just left the engine 
standin' there and climbed down and struck off south, 
so as to get in a draw and work back in the hills a 
ways. The girl, she was that happy and pleased! It 
suited me, too, fine, when I didn't stop to think ahead 
any ; but we hadn't gone forty rods till the sweat com- 
menced to start out on me, with the sun blazin' down 
and the breeze shut away and the sand bumin' 
through my boots. I was scared it wouldn't be but 
a little bit till the newness would be gettin' sort of old 
for the girl, too. She wouldn't be so thankful to me 
then. 

And that's the way it worked out. Pretty soon I 
could see her face flushin' up, and her laughin' and 
talkin' begun to get shorter, while she was wipin' at 
her forehead with her handkerchief. "Dear, dear!" 
she says. "Let's find some shade some place and rest 
awhile." I hated to do it, but I had to tell her the 
nearest shade we'd find was them willows back 
at Lusk. After that she got right still till she'd 
started to climb up to the top of one of the big- 
gest hills, with me tailin' along behind. When 
she got to the top she begun to look round, with her 
hand shadin' her eyes and the water drippin' off her 
chin. 

"I thought Lusk was right over there," says she. 
"It isn't in sight at all. Where is it?" 

"It's quite a considerable ways yet," I had to tell 
her. "We'd better stay down in the low places ; it'll be 
a sight easier walkin'." 

She give a cross sort of wipe at her chin. "I'll 
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never be able to stand it/' says she. "I think FU go 
back to the engine and wait for them to come." 

I pointed off north where there was a streak of 
black smoke against the dusty sky. "There she goes 
now/' says I. "They must have lit out after her with 
a handcar or somethin'. I reckon it's too late." 

"Oh, dear !*' she says, and I could tell that it wasn't 
seemin' a mite comical to her any more. 

"I'll tell you what I'll do," says I ; "I'll hike back 
to town and get a couple horses. I reckon we can 
make it in by night." 

"What!" says she with her face all puckered up. 

:''And leave me out here alone in this horrid desert! 

You'll stay right with me, Mr. Fortune, if you please." 

What's the use tryin' to tell you about it? Three 
mortal hours we hung to it, in and out through the 
hills. Long before that time I was clean beat out. 1 
couldn't do "anything but guess what the girl was 
feelin' like, because she'd quit talkin' to me long ago. 
She wasn't doin' a thing but keep her face turned 
right straight ahead and plod. And Lusk wasn't in 
sight yet neither. I couldn't see but what I'd got in 
pretty bad. 

I commenced cussin' myself when I remembered 
back, especially when I recollected that jewelry. 
There it was in my hind pocket, with the edge of the 
box scrapin' the hide oflF me by now. I pulled it\ out 
and packed it in my hand for a minute, and then a 
notion hit me. 

"Billy," says I to myself, "the lady ain't feelin' 
v^ry friendly to you, is she? Mebbe if you was to 
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give her your present now it would sort of chirk her 
up some. Go ahead." And with that I pulled up 
alongside of her and held it out. "Here," says I, "I 
got this for you. Won't you please take it ?" 

She didn't appear to sense me exactly at first, 
lookin' at the box and then at me and then back to 
the box again, with her eyes snappy and fretful. "For 
me ?" she says. "Goodness ! I hope it's something to 
eat. I'm perfectly starved." And with that she 
started to jerk off the wrapper and open it up. 

You'd ought to seen her, because I can't tell you. I 
couldn't make head or tail of it, when she got it spread 
out on her hands and stood starin' at it — starin' and 
starin'; and after that she turned away, with her un- 
der lip gripped in her teeth and her hands hangin' to- 
gether in front of her, standin' stock still and lookin' 
at the bumin'-hot hills. 

"Mr. Fortune,"" says she after a long while, "do 
you mean to tell me that you bought this for me ?" 

"Why," says I, "yes, I did. I just thought mebbe 
you was fond of them sort of trinkets. I didn't go 
to rile you up with it though." 

"No, no!" says she. "You ought not to have done 
it." 

"Shucks!" says I. "If that's the way you feel about 
it chuck it awav. It don't matter. It ain't anv con- 
sequence." 

"No, no," she says again, and she started to lay 
it back in the box, slow and careful, with her head 
bent down so I couldn't see her face at all. "Mr. 
Fortune," says she, real low, "I don't know what to 
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say to you. I ought to thank you, but I can't — ^not 
now. I simply can't. Here, please let me have your 
arm.'* 

I couldn't get the sense of it ; but it made some kind 
of a difference. All the rest of the way in she was 
holdin' to me, leanin' on me, makin' funny little fits 
and starts of talkin', but not sayin' anything much—* 
mostly just walkin' along with her eyes on the ground, 
as if she was doin' a lot of considerin'. 

It was away past sundown when we crawled into 
Lusk and supper would be rid up long ago; but she 
didn't appear to mind. She hadn't said another cross 
word to me. A piece before we got to the hotel she 
stopped and held out her hand to me. 

"I'll go in alone, please," says she. "Good night." 
And then she walked on with her head down and 
draggin' her feet, real weary. 

"Well, there 1" says I to myself; "now are you sat- 
isfied, Billy? You was bound you'd stay till the fin- 
ish. I hope you've got your money's worth." 

That wasn't the finish though. The real end of 
the finish didn't come till next momin'. It was sure 
a swift one too. 

I'd been so dog-tired I'd slept till away late. 
When I got down the very first thing I got my eyes 
on was the Nine-Bar mountain wagon standin' across 
the street by the post-office. In the back was a couple 
of trunks — regular whales of trunks, they was; and 
up on the seat in front was a woman. 

She was one of them kind of women you'd be 
botmd to notice a mile off — ^blondes, they call 'em.^ 
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don't they ? She certainly was one, with her skin the 
color of warm milk, and as much as a full peck of 
fluffy hair the color of new straw all loose round her 
ears, and the back of her neck in a mess of little curls 
and kinks and frills. And style ? Oh, hush ! Let me 
tell you this — ^there wasn't one of them pictures in 
Holsapple's that wouldn't look all frayed out and pale 
and tired matched up against that one. They couldn't 
begin to hold a candle to her. Whee ! She made me 
catch my breath, and I had to blink my eyes to keep 
from bein' struck blind. And there, bustlin' round the 
wagon, was that Steve Brainard. 

When he caught sight of me he quit and come 
stragglin' over to me. Before a word had been spoke 
I got a notion that I was goin' to be pained someway ; 
I could tell it by the look of him. 

**Murder!" says I. "Steve, for the love of Christ- 
mas, who's that you got there ?" 

Steve turned round and took a slow look at her 
and then looked back at me. "That?" says he. "That 
lady? Why, she's that actress girl Holsapple was 
tellin' you about. Don't you remember, Billy?" 

"What!" I says. "Actress girl? Steve, you're a 
liar. That ain't the same one." 

"Which same one?" says he. "What are you talkin' 
about ? • That's the one. You ain't seen her yet, have 
you? She's been just stayin' in her room since she 
come, gettin' rested up, you know, till she felt able to 
make the drive. I've just been waitin' round on her. 
She's goin' to spend the rest of the summer down on 
Rawhide." 
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I could feel my mouth gettin' dry till I couldn't 

do nothin' but stutter. **You — ^you — you " says 

I. "You told me you come in for some hay- 
hands." 

"Oh/' says Steve, "they went out a couple days 
ago. 

I didn't seem able to get my mind to workin'. It 
must have been quite a while till I got the next ques- 
tion started, with Steve standin' there appreciatin' me 
and a-grinnin'. 

"Then who's the other one?" says I kind of back 
in my throat. 

"Which one?" says Steve. "Oh, you mean that 
black-headed one that was round here? Why, Billy, 
they tell me she was a sort of an agent for that there 
Mexican jewelry." 

I leaned over the edge of the sidewalk and spit in 
the dust, and then stood for quite a spell, watchin' 
it soak in. By-and-by I looked at Steve. The sight 
of him made me perfectly satisfied he was tellin' me 
the terrible truth. 

"Steve," says I, "you fooled me." 

It didn't seem as if it afflicted him such a lot, be- 
cause them eyes of his was fair brimmin' over with 
the devilment of it. "Well, Billy," says he, "you 
coaxed for it. I never knowed a man to beg to be 
fooled as hard as you did." 

"Well, sufferin' Peter!" says I. "And that girl- 
she was in it, too, wasn't she — the black-headed one? 
And you put her up to it. You done it that first night 
up in the parlor. Steve, you done it a-purpose." 
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"Billy," says Steve, "youVe got a wonderful good 
hindsight." 

My eyes got to wanderin' then and went over to the 
woman in the wagon. She was sittin' there, fussirf 
with somethin' round her neck. I hadn't noticed it 
before. The sight of it give me a sort of a weak 
feelin' in my insides. "Steve," I says, "ain't that that 
jewelry she's got on?" 

"Why, yes," says Steve. "Looks well on her, don't 
it? She got it at a bargain, last night, because the 
agent was leavin' town — goin' on East somewhere, 
they tell me. Well, so long, Billy ; we got to be pullin' 
out." And there he went. 

It's just exactly the way I've been tellin' you. The 
man that ate that there first apple didn't eat the whole 
crop, did he? And it's a great fruit for wisin' you 
up, ain't it ? Shucks ! 

And that wasn't all, either. Can you explain why 
it is that when things get started wrong on you they 
just keep a-comin' that way? Wouldn't you think 
I'd had most enough for one while? It was a plenty 
to suit me. 

I went home with my wire feelin' right worked up 
in my mind, and I'd got my chores finished up and 
gone in the house for supper with my mouth tight shut 
and not carin' for anybody, but just tendin' to my vic- 
tuals, till by-and-by the Abie-Minded Lady went out 
to the kitchen for another platter of meat, and then 
somebody rode up in the yard and hollered, and she 
went outdoors. 

She was gone quite a spell. I could hear 'em talkin' 
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out there — first him and then her, back and forth. I 
could tell his voice. It was that nigger. There 
wasn't a word I could make out, but I couldn't miss its 
bein' him nor knowin' that he was half sick with scare. 
Settin' there at the table and waitin' Fd have give 
my hat and a good many of the rest of my clothes to 
know what was ailiii' him. But I found out soon 
enough. 

She come back by-and-by, and stood up beside the 
wall lamp in the kitchen right where I could see her 
face. It had that nasty square look on it. I went cold 
all over when I seen what she was doin'. She was 
holdin' a little pale-blue letter up to the light and 
squintin' at the name on the front of it. 
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DID you ever smoke a bob-cat out of his hole in 
the rocks ? They don't like to come, do they ? 
But when they come they come, don't they? 

I made a mistake the first one I smoked. I was 
perfectly new at it, so when Td got him run in I just 
built me up a smudge and then squatted down and 
commenced to fan the smoke back into the hole with 
my hat. Why, yes, it worked. Certainly it worked. 
Only I'd omitted to figure that he'd be sort of pro- 
voked when I fetched him. That's why I've got this 
cunnin' little mark halfway across my forehead. I've 
got some more, too, scattered around over me; but 
you can't see 'em. A mad bob-cat can sure distribute 
himself awful well, can't he? 

Well, anyway, it learned me. Havin' things hap- 
pen to me is the only way I can learn not to let 'em 
happen again. Just that one thing helped me to make 
me up a nice wise rule to go by all my life ; never to let 
the same thing happen again if you don't like it. 

But what keeps botherin' me is the first times. How 
is a body goin' to be prepared for a thing after it's 
all over? You tell me that. What if I have got it 
marked down in my book that I mustn't never trust 
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any more pale-blue letters to nigger sheepherders — • 
what good did it do me then? Not any. That's 
partly what makes this world seem so kind of unfair 
sometimes. 

The minute I seen Aunty squintin' at that letter by 
the lamp I just knew I wasn't goin' to be prepared for 
her when she got around to me; and I was plumb 
satisfied of it when she stuffed the letter down in 
the pocket of her apron and then come on into the 
dinin' room and looked at me. 

She wasn't in any rush about gettin' to me. I 
thought she was goin' to light right into me and I 
reached down and grabbed hold of the edges of my 
chair, with my teeth set tight. But she didn't. All 
through the rest of the supper she never let a peep 
out of her, but just set in her place and loomed at us 
— ^the whole three of us; first me, and then the girl, 
and then Ben, and then back again, with her big face 
all knotted up like there was somethin' she couldn't 
get arranged in her mind. Perplexed — ^ain't that what 
you call it? I don't know what the other two was 
thinkin' about it, because from where they set they 
hadn't saw her with the letter. I wasn't carin' what 
they was thinkin' ; it "Was just me that I was worry in' 
about. 

The first word she said to me was when wewasscat- 
terin' after supfgr was over. "Fetch me some water, 
Billy," says she. And when I got back with it the 
others was gone and there was just me and her in the 
kitchen. I set the pails down real hasty and was 
'most out of the door before she called me back. 
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"Billy," she begun on me, "what's all this that 
Crawford's nigger has been tellin' me ?" 

That question didn't suit me at all. It was too kind 
of general. All I could do was just trust to luck. 
"Crawford's nigger?" I says. "I hope it wasn't any 
bad news." 

She fished up the letter and held it out at me, rap- 
pin' on it with the knuckles of her other hand. "Will 
you tell me what you mean by this ?" she says. 

The inside of my head was goin' round and round. 
I hoped some kind of an answer would turn up that 
would do to use ; but it didn't seem to. 

"I'll tell you what let's do," I says to her: "You 
tell me what it was the nigger told you and then 
mebbe I can give you the rest of it. Wouldn't that 
be satisfactory?" 

I didn't near expect her to do it; but she did. 
"Why," says she, "he brought this letter over a few 
minutes ago and gave it to me and told me to give it 
back to you, because he was afraid to have anything 
more to do with the business. And he went over a 
long rigmarole about your telling him that the letter 
was going to a girl in Cheyenne and some rubbish 
about a red-headed murderer, and^ — oh, a lot of stuff 
and nonsense. And he wanted me to give the letter 
back to you." 

And still I couldn't get my mind to workin*. "Did 
he give you back my four bits too ?*' I says. 

"Four bits?" says she. "No, he didn't." 

"Now ain't that just like a nigger!" I sa3rs. "I ex- 
pect I'll go over and see him about that." 
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"See here!" she says, with that hateful hammer- 
and-tongs sound in her voice ; "I want you to stop this 
shilly-shallyin' and talk grown-up to me. What is it 
about that story the nigger told me ?" 

I couldn't see any good of tryin' to put another lie 
on top of what I'd already made up for fear of get- 
tin' it top-heavy. The trouble was Fd been too sort 
of effectual about it in the first place. "Why," I 
says, "I guess the nigger just about stated the 
facts." 

It made her madder than if I'd tried to explain witH 
a new one. There's some people that can't stand hav- 
in' the truth told to 'em. "Do ;^ou mean to tell me," 
says she, "that you've actually been terrifyin' that 
poor nigger with that sort of cock-and-bull yarns?" 

"Oh," I says, "if it's just the nigger you're feelin' 
worked up and sorry for " 

"Billy, stop that!" she says. It was like bringin' 
a whip down across my shoulders. "And on top of 
that," says she, "you've been deceivin' me. You've 
been usin' up the time that I'm payin' you for in de- 
ceivin' me." 

"Oh — deceivin' you !" I says. That seemed to give 
me somethin' to hold on by. "As for deceivin' you! 
Am I the only one that's been deceivin' anybody! 
Ain't you been workin' a pretty deceivin' trick on 
me ? What right have you got doin' that ?" 

What do you mean ?" says she. 

'About me helpin' to make the girl forget him," I 
says. "Wasn't it you that put me up to it? Didn't 
you sic me, on to her in the first place? And then. 
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while I was attendin' to it just the very best I knowed 
how, you was slippin* around on the sly behind my 
back and warnin' her I was a dangerous character and 
the like of that. And you was talkin' to this Slater 
man about it, too, and discussin' me up and down with 
him. You was makin* a monkey out of me and 
hurtin' my feelin's horrible besides. I don't see 
that youVe got any roar comin' about bein' de- 
ceived." 

She held the letter up where I could look at it. 
"Yes," she says, "this looks as if you were being de- 
ceived, don't it ? Don't talk rot." She took a look at 
it herself, with her black eyebrows drawed up in a 
thick scowl and her lips set close. "I don't under- 
stand this," she says. "When did Daphne give it to 
you?" 

"Oh, a while back," I says. 

"What's in it?" she asks me. 

"I don't know," I says. "Do you reckon she might 
be writin' to him to break it off with him? If she's 
leamin' to think such a lot of me " 

"Bah!" she snaps at me. "Don't be a fool. But 
what in the world did the nigger have to do with it? 
Why would he be handlin' Daphne's letters to Mr. 
Sims? I don't understand it." 

"Oh," I says, "the nigger, he was just an old friend 
of her family. Ain't that a good reason?" 

She passed the letter over to me. "Here," she says, 
"take it and do what you like with it. I don't see 
through it, but I'm going to before I'm done with 
it." 
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"If she does she's got awful good eyesight," I says 
to myself when I was stragglin' down the path to- 
ward the bunkhouse. "Billy, can you see through it ?" 
But I couldn't. It was gettin' plumb beyond me. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

r 

THIS MAN-AND-WOMAN BUSINESS 

NOR Ben didn't help me much when I told him. 
"You said you wanted it complicated some," 
I says to him. **You ought to be right well 
pleased with it by now. I can see it's goin' to com- 
plicate me out of a job pretty quick, because if she 
don't fire me I'll quit. Thirty-five dollars a month 
don't pay me for bein' kept scared bald-headed all 
the time." 

All the comfort I got out of him was just to be 
laughed at. You can judge how much that consoled 
my spirit. Between the widow's big bass rowin' at 
me and Ben's big bass laugh I was gettin' right weary 
of that tone of voice; I felt as if I'd like to listen to 
somethin' shrill awful well for a change. I took the 
letter and slammed it down on the table. 

"There," I says, "she can lay right there in that 
very spot for all of me. I ain't goin' to have nothin' 
more to do with it, not whatever. It's a hoodoo. 
And after this I don't ever mix myself up with none 
of other folks' love affairs either. I might have 
knowed better. I've got enough to do with keepin' 
out of trouble with my own." 

Ben picked the letter up and begun to play with it 
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in his hands, tumin' it round and round. " 'Other 
folks' love affairs,' " he says after me. "If that's all 
it's been for you, Billy " 

But I wasn't goin' to let him think so. I always 
hate to lay down a hand, no matter how poor a one 
it is, while the bettin' is still goin' on brisk. "Who 
said that?" I asks him. "I said I was done with the 
other folks' part of it. The love-makin' I do after 
this is goin' to be on my own hook and I don't care 
who knows it. Mr. Montgomery Sims will have to 
play his own chips." 

"But he ought to have his letter, oughtn't he?" 
says Ben. "I'll tell you. What's the matter with me 
seein' that it gets to him?" 

"Suit yourself," I says. "I ain't carin' who sends 
it nor who don't; only it ain't goin' to be me." 

He stuck the letter in his pocket and after that the 
two of us didn't talk any for a while. We was think- 
in'. Our thinkin' seemed to be foUowin' the same 
trail, pretty much, because we come out at the same 
place. 

"Billy," says Ben, "this man-and-woman business 
is queer, isn't it?" 

It was just exactly the way I'd been sayin' it to 
myself, only I hadn't lit on the same word for it. 
"Queer," I says. "Queer? Yes, that's true. That's 
the funny thing about it — you can call it pretty near 
any name you want to because they're all true. Do 
you reckon it's always been that way?" 

Ben was pretty solemn about it. "It's been that 
way," says he, "ever since the first woman gave the 
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core of the first apple to the first man and made him 
believe he was gettin' all that was comin' to him. It's 
goin' to be that way until the apple barrel is empty. 
And every man of us has to fight it out for himself 
when it comes to him, just as though there had never 
been another love affair but his since the beginnin' 
of the world. Wouldn't you think we'd have been 
able to work out a few simple, easy rules for it by 
this time ? But we can't do it, can we ?" 

"We can't?" says I. "Why can't we? Why, cer- 
tainly we can. I could tell you a million of 'em 
right this minute; only there ain't one of 'em that's 
any good. Don't you expect mebbe that's the trouUe 
— ^because we try to do it accordin' to some fool rule 
or other? Say, did you ever have a woman start in 
and tell you a bunch of dinky little rules to make love 
to her by? You know you never have; and what's 
more you never will." 

He laughed a little at that, but it was a serious sort 
of a laugh without any fun in it. "Yes," says he, 
"I guess that's true, Billy." 

"Of course it's true," says I. "The men, they've 
made all the rules theirselves; and while we're parad- 
in' around proclaimin' 'em with our mouths, the 
woman, she's studyin' us with her eyes. That's why 
they can beat us at the game so shameful." 

"Yes," he says again, "I guess that's true." And 
after we'd studied over it a minute : "Billy," he says, 
"I think you're dead right. There's just one single 
rule I'd try to live up to in everything with the 
woman I loved : I'd tell her the absolute truth about 
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myself and then stick to it, no matter what it might 
be or how it might shame me. What do you think 
of that one ?" 

"That's a bully one/' says I. "I always do that 
way, too, with only just one little bit of a difference. 
I lie to 'em and then stick to it. They understand it 
better." 

He'd got so serious himself by now that he took 
me serious, too. "No, Billy," he says real gentle, 
"I'd not deceive a woman." I just let it go at that. 
I was tired of being melancholy. 

A real good thing about this life, though, is that a 
body don't have to stay melancholy very long at a 
time if he don't want to. There's always somethin' 
to take his mind off — somethin' different, I mean. 
It's the sameness that's solemn; it's the variety that 
ain't. You wouldn't hardly look for sameness, the 
way that Honorable George Price Oakes had started 
off with Cora Anita Millidge, would you ? Nor there 
wasn't, either. 

Me and Ben was out workin' on the fence, just 
the very next mornin', stretchin' the wire along the 
east string and not payin' attention to anything else 
at all — ^not even to each other. We was busy. It 
wasn't till noon, when we was kind of easin' off for 
dinner, that we begun to act human, settin' down to- 
gether with our grub spread out on the sand. It was 
a terrible pretty day, when you had a chance to notice 
it, with a few triflin' little clouds lazyin' across the 
sky, makin' a mess of trailin' shadows that patched 
the ground all over with all them millions of lovely 
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colors, changin' and changin', and never twice the 
same. Don't you enjoy that ? Don't it always make 
you feel right peaceful? It does me. I could have 
been friend^ with anybody, right then. I expect I 
might have started sayin' somethin* real pleasant to 
Ben, if he hadn't spoke first. 

"Who's that comin', Billy?" he says, squintin' off 
toward the low country south. I got it located in a 
minute — a little black speck with a mist of yellow dust 
trailin' off before the wind. Nobody could have 
made it out, that far off. We set and watched it while 
it come closer and closer and begun to get some 
shape to it. 

"It's a buggy," I says, "a buggy with a top. And 
it's only got one horse to it. Now, who do you reckon 
would be travelin' these trails with that kind of an 
outfit? It ain't anybody that belongs in Wyoming." 

It took quite a while ; but by and by the rig crawled 
up close to us and stopped. It surprised me some, 
because there was only one in the buggy, and her a 
stranger. A woman, it was — a little bit of a woman, 
with great, big, sorrowful, dark eyes that was lookin' 
at us out of a face that was just perfectly white. She 
was drivin' with one hand, and in the crook of her 
other arm she was holdin' a baby snuggled up — ^ 
little, wee scrap of a baby, no bigger than a middle- 
sized kitten, sound asleep. It didn't look right, some 
way, when I got up and walked over beside the 
outfit. 

I am trying to get to Lusk," says the little woman. 
Will you tell me if this is the right road?** 
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"Why, no, ma'am," I says to her. "This is the 
Douglas trail. You'd ought to have took the other 
trail, away down below. You've come miles out of 
the way." 

Her little face got all worried. "Oh, dear!" she 
says. "I wanted so much to get there to-night." And 
then, when she'd waited a minute, "Please tell me," 
she says; "are you acquainted with the people of 
Lusk?" 

"Why, yes, ma'am," I says. "If there's any of 
'em I don't know, they must have come in since Mon- 
day." 

She studied over it before she said the next, with 
her eyes on me, and sometimes lookin' down at the 
kid. She seemed awful nervous and worked up. 
Young, too — she didn't look like much more than a 
kid herself. 

"Do you know Mr. Moriarty there?" she says, 
pretty soon. "Mr. Terence Moriarty?" 

"Moriarty?" I says. "No, I reckon I don't hardly. 
There ain't anybody in the country by that name, that 
I know about. Are you sure that's his name ?" 

It seemed as if it wasn't so easy for her to say the 
next part, because she looked away from me down at 
the baby, tuckin' its little frock round its feet, with 
her little hand commencin' to tremble. She didn't 
look up at me when she said the next thing. 

"It might be," says she, "that he's known there by 
some other name. I've been told that he's been there 
for the last few weeks. You'd be sure to remember 
him if you'd see him — a very large man and well 
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dressed ; and he'd be likely to be showing a good deal 
of money. I was told he was promoting a townsite 
somewhere out there/* 

How do you think you'd have liked that ? Wouldn't 
it have bothered you some? It did me. Yes, sir; I 
had a feelin' that right there was where the finish 
started. 

"Townsite?" says I to her. "Might his name be 
Oakes mebbe? — Honorable George Price Oakes, of 
New York? A great, big man, with a flock of double 
chins and a fat voice, and little eyes about the color 
of a dime ? Might that be the Moriarty man ?" 

I was plumb sure it was by the way she took it, 
with her white face flushin' up and her eyes gettin' 
all full of an eager shine. 

"Yes— yes?" says she. "That's Terry! Oh, I'm 
so glad — so glad !" You'd have judged she certainly 
was, too, because she grabbed the baby up to her face 
and commenced kissin' it and cooin' to it. "We've 
found him !" she laughs to it. "We've found him !" 

A man can be sort of clumsy at such times— can't 
he? 

"Yes," says I ; "but what's this you was wantin' to 
find him for?" 

She turned round to me, happy as a kid with a sack 
of candy. 

"Why," says she, "I'm his wife !" 

"Oh!" I says. So, that was it, was it? His wife! 
I couldn't just get it through my head, at first. "My 
Christmas, Billy!" I says to myself; "what you goin' 
to do about that?" What could I do? It wasn't a 
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thing for me to mess with, vvas it? The only thing 
I could think of to do was that Fd better take her on 
over to the house and see if mebbe the Widow McGee 
couldn't think of somethin'. 

She certainly could, too, when we got there and 
I took her out in the kitchen and told her about it, 
while the girl and her baby was settin' in the parlor. 
You'd have been right surprised by all the different 
things that woman thought of to say. She was one 
master hand at f reein' her mind. She most made me 
feel like I was part to blame, somehow, the way she 
lit into us men-folks. 

"You've got to go with her, Billy," she says to 
me after a bit, when she'd got quieted down some. 
"You've got to take her up and help her find him. 
Hurry up, now, and put the pony team in the light 
buggy, while I'm fixin' somethin' for her to eat." 

I can't say I enjoyed the trip much. Mostly I can 
think of things to say to 'em; but not then. You 
might say the conversation sort of dragged. My side 
of it did, anyway; and the girl, she was doin' most 
of hers with the baby, huggin' it up to her breast, 
and playin' with it, and tellin' it how happy she was. 
Happy! The funny thing is, I believe she was, too. 
Me, I just set and looked straight ahead of me and 
let my mind run on, till along toward evenin', when 
we pulled up over the last hill. Yes, sir, that was 
one time when I was real dull company for a woman. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
SHE WAS ONE MAD WOMAN 

I LEFT 'em in the hotel, and then I went outside 
in the cool, so I could walk up and down and 
think. It begun to look real mean that it had 
been put off onto me. I wished somebody would 
come along that could help ; and right then I run into 
Steve Brainard. I took him by the hotel window and 
showed 'em to him, settin' there, and then I told him. 

"Well, gee whiz, Billy!" he whispers to me. He 
didn't say nothin' more for a while, but just stood 
lookin', till after a bit he says : "Billy, if you had one 
of them of your own, wouldn't it come pretty near 
takin' all the hell out of you? Do you reckon you'd 
ever feel like hellin' round any more after you'd felt 
one of them in your arms, and puttin' its little head 
down against your neck — ^yours? And wouldn't the 
woman that had give it to you be pretty near as 
solemn to you as some kind of a religion? Honest, 
Billy, how do they do it?" 

If he expected me to tell him, he got left. I didn't 
say nothin' at all for as much as a minute; and then 
it was Steve that started to talk. He did it real 
abrupt, too. 

"Billy," he says, "she's come too late. They've lit 
out." 
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"Who has?'' says I. "Steve, it ain't so. Not him 
and her!" 

"Yes, sir," says he — "them's the very two. They 
virent this very afternoon. They went secret; but she 
had to tell a few of the women and the whole town 
knows it. He started ahead with his car and was 
goin' to wait for her to catch up with him down below 
a piece; and she drove down a couple hours after- 
ward. They're headed for the Platte country some- 
wheres, to get married. Now you whirl in and tell me 
what you think of that!" 

"Well, for the love o' country!" says I. I begun 
feelin' round for my cigarette papers. "What I think 
is," I says, "that it serves 'em both just exactly right. 
I hope they get each other ! Yes, sir, I sure do. But 
what the Sam Hill are we goin' to do with this one 
here ? Steve, I know what I'm going to do — I'm goin' 
right straight in and tell her. There ain't any other 
way. You come in with me." 

I did hate to do it, with her waitin' there, anxious 
and pleased both at once; but can't you see it ha^ to 
be done ? I went at it the only way I could. 

^'Say, excuse me," I says to her, "but I wish you'd 
tell me somethin'. That man ain't been good to you 
—has he ?" 

You'd have thought I'd said somethin' she didn't 
like by the way she stiffened up and looked at me. 
It didn't last but a minute though; I guess she was 
too tired out to keep it up — she just seemed to sort of 
wilt. 

"Terry has been careless," she says real soft, "but 
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he's my husband !" That's what she said. Can you 
understand that ? I expect you'd say it was real noble 
in her; but it made me hot. 

**He just went off and left you and the baby— 
didn't he?" says I. "J^st left you to rustle round for 
yourself, or else take chances on huntin' him up and 
mebbe findin' him with some other woman. If he 
was mine I'd just let him go." 

Yes^-of course it was raw. I couldn't help it, no 
matter how sorry I was. I certainly was sorry. She 
went whiter than ever, lookin' at me like a hurt 
animal. 

"Let him go!" says she. "Some other woman? 
That isn't true. Terry wouldn't! Tell me what you 
mean." 

So I up and told her the facts — the way we knew 
'em. I reckoned she was goin' to take it terrible hard ; 
but them little, quiet ones can certainly fool you bad 
sometimes. This one fooled me. She never even 
peeped once till I'd got all done; and then all she 
done was to start wrappin' the baby up and gatherin' 
her traps together. 

"Can you find out for me the way he went?" she 
says. "I must go after him. Will one of you help 
me?" 

We didn't try to argue her out of it. It wouldn't 
have been a speck of use — would it? 

"Oh, well," says I, "if that's the way you feel about 
it " 

And then Steve went after our rig and I went out 
to the telephone. What I wanted to do was to spread 
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the news round over the country south so far as I 
could reach, so the boys could be watchin' out some 
and mfebbe head him off. They was real interested 
when I told 'em. The Moriarty lad was goin' to be 
right lucky if he got by. So we bundled the little 
woman into the bug^ and struck out. 

I dare you to guess who we run into on the trail 
just before we hit the townsite. It was Cora Anita 
Millidge. No, it wasn't, neither; it was Mrs. Sam 
Millidge. She was headed back toward town, with 
the genteel all wore off of her. She was certainly 
one mad woman. We could see it on her even in 
the moonlight, before anybody had said a word. I 
was the one that said the first thing. Td started the 
little old excursion with some plain talk and I just 
kept it up. 

"Mrs. Millidge," I says to her, "it's a good thing 
we come across you, mebbe, because we've got Hon- 
orable George Price Oakes' wife along with us here — 
only Moriarty 's her real name." 

If you'd been me and had knew her before, like 
I've told you, wouldn't you have looked for her to 
make some kind of a noise when I said that to her? 
She didn't though. I expect she'd had time to work 
past the noisy feelin's. She didn't say a word for a 
good bit, but just set in her buggy, fussin' with the 
lines and makin' her horses jig and back and rear 
up. Pretty soon she let 'em quiet down and leaned 
out toward us. 

"Indeed!" says she — ^just that one word; but it 
was as good as a million — cold and hard and still. 
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^'Indeed !" She couldn't have said it any plainer if 
she'd tried. And then, in a minute : "Billy, get down 
and come over here/' And when I'd done it she 
moved her horses up a little, to where the others 
couldn't hear. 

"Billy," says she, "I reckon you're foUowin' him— 
are you? Is that what you're doin'? Yes — well! 
That man has made a fool out of me. I might 
as well tell you, because you'll be bound to find it 
out." 

"Yes, ma'am," says I ; "we know it already." 

"Fudge!" says she. That ain't such a terrible 
word, but it had a real good old-fashioned soimd to 
it the way she said it. "Fudge! You don't know 
half of it. He's got my money with him." 

"Oh, murder!" I says. "All yotu* money? You 
don't mean to say That explains it — don't it?" 

"All but a mighty little," says she. "I was to meet 
him down here. I expect you've heard. He didn't 
keep his appointment. He went right on without 
waiting for me." I could see her catch her imder 
lip in between her teeth and chew on it for a while. 
"Billy," she says, "I'm going to take that woman 
and her baby with me. I'll take 'em over to the old 
ranch and wait for you there. You and Steve go on 
and get him. Understand me — ^get him! You two 
keep on right after him till you get him — ^if he's in 
the country. I reckon he is. He's fooled himself 
with the route he took. He won't get through over 
those bad trails below. You can catch him if you 
hurry. Bring him over to the ranch when you get 
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him. Now give me the woman and the baby, and go 
— ^and don't you come back till you've got him !" 

Well, that's what we done. The little woman 
never balked a mite; she just climbed in with the 
other one, meek as a lamb. You put 'em in a pinch 
like that, and don't it beat you how they can under- 
stand each other! If you don't see 'em start to pullin* 
hair you know you're all right. When we got her 
changed over me and Steve lit out. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

JUST PERFECTLY BULLY 

IT wasn't a speck of trouble foUowin' his trafl. 
The telephonin' had helped a heap. Half a 
dozen places we heard of him goin' by, and wc 
could judge we was catchin' up with him considerable 
on account of the stretches of sand and rough places. 
He hadn't knew how to get round 'em and we did. 
If we had any luck at all we was liable to come up 
with him a good bit before he'd hit the railroad 
below. 

We did, too, quicker than we figured, because here 
after a while we met Ben comin' up to meet us. The 
machine wasn't only but about a mile below, he told 
us, layin' over on its side in a draw, where they'd tried 
to climb up a steep bank. That suited us clear down 
to the ground. We swung out of the trail and circled 
round where he was and come up on him from below, 
so he wouldn't suspicion we'd been trailin' him. 

It worked just perfectly bully. There he was, with 
the brass-buttons boy, down at the bottom of the draw 
in the middle of a thick, blue cloud. Don't you like 
to listen to a piece of swearin' when it's a real artist 
that's doin' it? George Price sure was an artist at 
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it. It was gettin' a good deal past midnight, and it 
was real crimpy cool; but he was just all of a hot 
lather, strainin' at a big pryin'-pole they'd got laid 
across a rock, tryin' to get the thing up on its wheels 
and swearin' a blue streak. It seemed as if it was a 
real good reliable little old machine; because they could 
budge it just the least little bit when they'd heave at 
it — and then have it sag back on *em the minute they'd 
ease up to get their breath. YeS, sir ; he was goin' to 
be too late to catch his train ! 

When we showed ourselves in the buggy, up on 
top of the bank, he was certainly glad to see us. 
We'd figured he would be. He just dropped the 
pole and come at us a-runnin'. 

"Gentlemen!" he says, all out of breath and shakin'. 
"Gentlemen, I've had a most unfortunate accident. 
It's absolutely necessary for me to reach Hartville at 
the first possible moment — ^absolutely necessary, gentle- 
men. I want you to turn back and take me there. 
I'll pay any reasonable price — any price at all." 

"Don't mention it," says Steve. "We'd just as 
soon. You climb right on in." And then we started 
off with him. 

If he'd knew anything about the country it might 
have bothered us some to explain it to him, the way 
we headed — ^but he didn't. He was too worried to 
notice much, anyway, squeezed in there tight be- 
tween the two of us, with his big, fat sides quiverin' 
and shakin' after the cool wind begun to hit him. He 
wasn't one bit comfortable. I don't believe he even 
noticed who we was — if he did he didn't let on. 
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Don't you reckon he was pretty busy with lus 
thinkin' ? 

It must have been two o'clock in the momin' by 
the time we wound up at the Millidge ranch and Steve 
pulled the horses down. We'd been keepin' as still as 
the other lad ; but now Steve spoke up. 

"We'll get out here and get warm some," he says 
short; and he started to climb out It brought the 
Oakes man round with a jerk, tryin 'to catch hold of 
Steve's arm. 

"No — no!" he says. "Positively no! We must go 
on. It's imperative. We won't stop." 

"We'll get out here and get warm," says Steve 
again. Real firm he said it, too, if you knew Steve's 
voice. "Come," he says; "get down." 

I guess George Price must have suspicioned some- 
thin' then, because he commenced swearin' again. It 
was nasty swearin' — the sort that real good friends 
don't use on each other ; but it didn't last long, on ac- 
count of Steve reachin' up and gettin' hold of him, 
with me helpin' from behind. And then, when he 
was down on the g^round, he started to run, makin' 
for the cottonwoods along the creek — ^and us after 
him. 

You'd have been amused, most likely. He wasn't 
much of a runner, but he fetched the bank of the 
creek in a minute and started across, hoppin' from 
one stone to the next as if he didn't want to get his 
feet wet; and then, out in the middle, he give an 
extra big hop to reach a big, flat white stone he saw 
layin' there, landin' right square on it— only it went 
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back on him bad! It wasn't nothin' but a patch of 
moonlight shinin' down on the water through the 
trees, right over the deep hole where the spring comes 
up. It's clean up to your neck there — and cold! I 
reckon I ought to know, because one of Sam's Here- 
ford bulls had run me in there once and held me for 
a quarter of an hour. And there was this great big 
fat man gone clean down out of sight in it, with 
nothin' showin' but a mess of foam. 

We fished him out after a bit and stood him up on 
his feet, with one of us holdin' on to each side of him, 
steadyin' him while he was coughin' the water up out 
of him. 

"Come, now," says Steve, "we'll go in and get 
warmed up." 

You don't have to believe me, but it certainly was 
a warmin' he got! The widow was there waitin', 
settin' beside the table with a lamp bumin' ; and you 
could tell the minute you looked at her that she hadn't 
been strivin' just exactly to calm herself down none 
while she was waitin'. I'd say she'd been workin' 
herself up. And that wasn't the worst of it. Three 
or four of the boys was there, too, settin' round. I 
guess mebbe she'd asked 'em to come over for the 
finish. It didn't please thfe Oakes man a mite to see 
'em all there. Just as soon as we got him inside the 
door he stopped dead still, shakin' with the cold and 
with the water runnin' down off of him on to the 
floor. Then's when he showed the real yellow streak 
in him. He give one swift, scared look around at all 
the faces; then, he just sagged down on the floor, 
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with his fat back up against the wall, and set there, 
soggy and chatterin'. He didn't try to say a word. 

She did though! No, sir; I ain't goin' to try to 
tell you what it was she said. I couldn't. She sure 
did use up some English on him before she get 
through, and every blessed word of it was the sort 
you hear out round the cow country, where theres 
always a big mess of things that ain't suitin' ycu. 
Her little genteel spell hadn't made her forget a single 
word. My soul ! I believe she let him have 'em at— 
every last one she knowed. 

"Now," she says, along toward the last, "you've got 
my money on you. Dig it out ! Put it right out here 
on the table where I can count it — ^and you be quick 
about it!" He never made a move though. I guess 
he couldn't. He just kept perfectly still and blinked. 

"Boys!" she says sharp, and then we hoisted him 
up out of the puddle he was settin' in and went 
through him. Money? He had it in every place- 
rolls of it clamped round his fat middle with a belt, 
and wads of it in his pockets, and thick bunches of 
it sewed up inside the linin* of his clothes — pretty 
near everywhere you'd look. There must have been 
half a peck of it piled up on the table. I reckon we 
got it all, with rippin' his clothes open and huntin' 
through him, and Mrs. Sam Millidge settin' there and 
countin' it up. Horrible grim, she was, in her looks. 
If she'd changed gettin' to be Cora Anita she'd 
changed a sight more gettin' to be Mrs. Sam again. 

"That's mine !" she snaps by-and-by, puttin' a stack 
of the money off to one side. "I don't know whose 
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the rest of it is. It's a cinch it ain't yours. It's a 
cinch you never come by a cent honest in your life! 
You've sneaked it away from somebody. I don't 
know whose it is, but I know who Fm going to give 
it to !" She went to the door of the next room and 
opened it. "Come out here a minute," she says. 
And there come the little woman with her baby ! 

It needed just that to put the last touch to Honor- 
able George Price Oakes; it fetched the first sound 
out of him he'd made since he come in. He groaned 
— put his fat hands up across his fat face and give a 
great, big, deep, fat, sufferin' groan. 

"Maggie," he says. It seemed as if it was a kind 
of an off day for George Price, didn't it? 

"Maggie!" says the widow, mockin' him. "If you 
was mine I'd 'Maggie' you, you cur!" She scooped 
up the rest of the money in her hands and went over to 
where Maggie was standin'. "Here," she says; "you 
take this and keep it till we see what we're goin' to 
do with it. And you boys take that man outside. I 
don't care what you do with him ; you can put him in 
the creek and keep him there if you want to! He's 
all yours. Just get him out of here." 

Mebbe we might have — but we didn't. Did you 
ever see a little scrap of a wren go at a cat that was 
prowlin' around her nest? Nothin' but a pinch of 
feathers, the wren ain't; but don't she make a fuss? 
That's just the very way Maggie come at us — whee ! 

"Don't you dare!" she screams at us. She'd flew 
clean across the room and was standin' in front of 
him, facin' round at us. "Don't you dare! You lay 
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so much as a finger on Terry and I'll scratch your 
eyes out — I will ! He's mine ! I don't care what he's 
done or what you say about him! He's mine! 
Don't you dare touch him! You can have your 
dirty money if you want it, but you just let Terry 
alone !" My word, but she was ruffled up ! 

Watchin' Mrs. Sam wa$ what tickled me most, 
though. It would you, too. 

"Well !" she says. "Well, my living soul and body!" 
She snapped her mouth shut tight and stood for as 
much as a minute, pattin' her foot on the floor and 
scowlin' at 'em. "Humph!" she says. "Humph!" 
Just that. And then she waved her hand over at us, 
plumb disgusted. 

"You boys clear out !" she says to us. "I'll take care 
of this myself. Get out!" And we drilled out and 
left 'em there with her. 

Steve, it seemed as if the thing had tickled him a 
lot ; he set there and broke out in fits of chucklin' all 
the time we was drivin' along back to the McGee 
ranch; and when he'd borrowed a horse and hit the 
trail for Nine-Bar, I could hear him at it yet, till 
he'd rode clear down to the creek-ford. And Ben, he 
was another one, because when I got in the bunkhouse 
he'd got there ahead of me and had piled into bed; 
but he waked up and turned over and started chuck- 
lin' himself — a deep bass rumble. I couldn't see the 
fun in it, though; I was too darned tired. My eyes 
went shut while I was pullin' off my boots, and the 
inside of my head felt all dry and light. I was think- 
in' to myself how glad I was there wasn't any woman 
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hidin* out in the brush and hatchin' up a mess of 
trouble for me. I guess mebbe I must have said it out 
loud, because Ben begun laughin' that thunderin' big 
laugh of his, roarin' away at it like it was goin' on 
world without end. I didn't care. I flopped over on 
my bunk and went dead asleep in the middle of it. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
A FINE STRING OF NAMES 

ALL the next day I kept broodin' about it, the 
way I'd gone to sleep over it. 
"No, sir!" I says to myself, ever so many 
times, while Td be workin' round the place. "No, sir, 
Billy; you and me stay just the way we are — tmder- 
stand me? Let them that wants 'em have 'em; but 
don't it look to you like havin' one of 'em ain't what 
it's cracked up to be? You mind what I tell you: 
Don't you never try to pick one of 'em out for keeps." 

"I ain't ever goin' to," says I, perfectly meek. I 
meant it, too, right then ; I certainly did. I don't be- 
lieve I'd have turned my head, that minute, to take 
even a peep at the prettiest new one that ever stepped. 

But I just want you to notice how unreliable a man 
is in his mind. I'd said I wouldn't. I'd said it as 
much as twenty times, between sim-up and noon ; and 
I was just gettin' ready to say it over again one more 
time. "Billy," I commenced, "we wouldn't touch one 
of 'em with a forty- foot pole, would we?" That's 
as far as I got, because Ben interrupted me, down 
where he was drivin' staples a couple of posts from 
where I was workin' the stretcher. 
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"Billy," he says, "have you seen the new school- 
teacher, oveF in 4- J Canon ?^' 

You don't have to believe it ; but it come on me so 
sudden I let the stretcher slip, and the wire tore a big 
rip in my breeches. 

"Teacher ?" I says. "You don't tell me You 

mean a girl?" 

Ben, he'd jumped back from the curl of the wire, 
and now he straightened up and took off his hat and 
wiped the sweat off his forehead. "You don't need 
to get so excited about it," he says to me, "because 
she's been in the country four days already, and 
there's several that have got quite a start with her. 
You're too late, most likely." 

"Shucks!" I says. "I bet I ain't, if I wanted to. 
But I don't. No, sir ; I'm plumb done with 'em. Four 
days, you say ? Where'd she come from ?" You see ! 
I just couldn't help askin', not to save my soul. Ben 
noticed it, too, because he laughed at me. 

"Omaha," he says. "She's goin' to teach that 4-J 
school while she's holdin' down a claim." 

'Oh !" I says. "One of these lean old maids !" 

'How do you know she is?" Ben says. 

What else would she be out all by herself in this 
country for, holdin' down a claim?" I says. 

He didn't appear to know the answer to that, be- 
cause he kept still for a minute, uncurlin' the loop of 
the wire. "Billy," he says then, "how is it you tell 
when a person's old ?" 

"Me?" I says. "There's different ways, but I claim 
there ain't but one you can go by. That's the way 
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I'm goin' to use on myself. When I get to be old I 
ain't goin' to tell it by countin* up to see, nor by my 
whiskers, nor by my gums, nor none of them things. 
They'll all fool you. But one of these times I'll get 
throwed down real hard and I won't bounce back. 
Then I'll know it's all over. When a man gets that 
way, he's old — see? It don't make a speck of dififer- 
ence how much longer he goes on livin' after that, 
he don't ever get any older." 

"Yes," says Ben, real slow. "But if it's a woman, 



now 

it 



?" 



Ob, gee whiz!" I says. I wasn't goin* to start 
talkin' about that. 

"This little school-teacher, now," Ben says. "Sup- 
pose you were to get a look at her and saw she was 
plump and rosy, and had a great mass of pretty brown 
hair, and shinin' brown eyes, and a way of carryin' 
herself straight and supple as a sycamore saplin' when 
a light wind touches it, and a way of smilin' at you 
as if the taste of life was good in her pretty mouth — 
then what would you say about her bein' an old maid?" 

"Judas Priest, Ben!" I says. "You've seen her 
already! When?" 

"Oh, a couple days ago," says Ben. "I just hap- 
pened to be goin' by. You're late, Billy, I tell you. 
I guess most every man in the country has had his 
eyes on her by this time." 

It made me feel uneasy, for just a minute. Yes, 
sir, it did. But then I jerked myself back to my wire- 
stretchin'. 

"I don't give a hoot," I says. "I'm lettin' her alone. 
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I've had plenty for one while. I ain't goin' to have 
nothin' more to do with a woman not till after next 
Fourth of July. You heard me say it, and Fm goin' to 
stick to it." 

Ben, he set a staple straddle of the wire and hit it a 
lick with his hammer. "I'm mighty glad to hear you 
say so, Billy," he says, real serious. "It's goin' to 
save you a world of trouble. I'd give a heap if I could 
be as strong-minded as you are about the women- 
folks." 

I suspicioned he was just joshin* me; but his face 
was sober and solemn ; so I let it go at that. I didn't 
want to talk any more about it, anyway. Neither one 
of us said anything more all day about anything that 
even resembled a woman. 

It was different when night come, though. It 
didn't start till after supper. There was nothin' doin' 
at supper except eatin'. Ben and me was too rank 
hungry to talk, and the Abie-Minded Lady seemed as 
if she just didn't want to. The Daphne girl, she was 
upstairs in her room, like she'd been at meal-time 
mostly ever since the dance, only showin' herself 
around once in a good while, and then not tryin' to as- 
sociate. It wasn't much of a supper for gayness — 
dead still, pretty near, till Ben and me started to go 
out. Then the Abie-Minded Lady called him back and 
shut the kitchen door with the two of 'em inside. 

I don't know what happened. It was somethin', 
though, because when Ben come out he was feelin' 
real good and roUicky, and he started singin' a foolish 
song about a frog goin' courtin' a mouse. But he'd 
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not explain when I asked him, except to start another 
song foolisher than the first. 

"It's just the night air, old man," he says to mc 
when that one was done. "The intoxicatin' night 
air." I had my own notions about that; I figured 
that the widow had give him a drink, up in the 
kitchen ; but I couldn't smell a drop on him when I 
worked around beside him, wishful. 

"Come, Billy," he says, "Mrs. McGee wants us to 
pack some stuff up to the kitchen from the store- 
house." 

He started up to the house ahead of me with his 
arms full of plunder, and I shouldered a sack of ilotnr 
and moseyed along after him. 

I went past the kitchen window just in time to sec 
it. The widow she was there, standin' over the stove 
and fixin' somethin' or other for breakfast. But it 
wasn't just that that made me stop. 

Ben piled his stuff up on the table and then he 
walked straight over beside her and slung both arms 
around her and give her a great, big, hearty hug and 
a rousin' big kiss, right smack on the mouth. I seen 
him do it, myself, with both eyes; and, what's more, 
I heard him. There just couldn't be any mistake 
about it. 

"You dear soul!" he says, with his big, rumblin' 
voice. "You dear soul!" 

If you'd expected the fireworks to start you'd have 
been quite considerable disappointed. She didn't even 
yell bloody-murder; every blessed thing she done in 
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this world was just to snuggle up to him with a low> 
contented laugh. 

"Oh, boy!" she says; "you make me so happy — so 
happy!" Her voice was away down deep, too. Did 
you ever listen to a piece of love-makin' where both of 
'em was talkin' bass ? It sounds right quaint. 

Well, I didn't want to see any more of it. I felt as 
if I'd saw quite a lot. I just eased my sack of flour 
down on the porch and went off back down to the 
bam. 

No, I can't say I was surprised. There's some sud- 
den things that don't surprise you at all. For a man 
that hadn't been around any longer than him, he sure 
had made headway; but there's some women it's no 
use puttin' things off with. If he was goin' to do it 
at all there wasn't any reason I could see why he 
mightn't just as well do it quick. That part didn't 
bother me. No, nor I wasn't sore about it, not ex- 
actly. It wasn't any skin off my nose. I was just so 
sick and disgusted with the two of 'em that I didn't 
have room in me for any other feeli^'. 

"Well, good-by, Ben!" I says to myself while I was 
finishin' the work. "We liked him fine, didn't we, 
Billy? But he's a darn fool and we don't want any 
more of them in our set, do we?" "No," says I, "us 
two is aplenty — ^just you and me." "Yes," I says, "I 
expect him and us have got to part. And we'd better 
part with her, too, hadn't we?" "I reckon so," says I ; 
"because when she gets him whatll she be doin' with 
him? Why, she'll bury him, of course, along with 
the rest of 'em ; and then she'll hold fours, and that's 
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an awful hard hand to play against." "All right, 
Billy/' I says, "you and mell seek another situation 
right away." 

But if Ben's kissin* the widow hadn't surprised me 
any his next move did. Yes, sir, TU own up I wasn't 
expectin' it of him, not any at all. 

I was just hangin' around outdoors after I'd got I 
through unloadin' — not doin' anything in particular 
but only puttin' off goin' to the bunkhouse. I felt as 
if I didn't want to use up my time spendin' the evenin 
with him after what Td saw, and I was goin' to give 
him a chance to get to bed before I showed up. So I 
was settin' on the bench under the box-elder around 
in front of the house, sneerin' to myself at the way 
things was goin' ; and then pretty soon I saw Ben come 
slippin' along up the path, takin' a whole lot of trou- 
ble to step easy and quiet. He was only three or four 
yards from me when he stopped, right under the 
front-room window. It was the Daphne girl's room. 

I hadn't noticed before, but the window was open 
and thqre was a light in it. 

He stood for a little while as if he was tryin' to get 
up his nerve; and then he says, "Star-Bright!" It 
wasn't hardly out loud that he said it ; it wasn't much 
more than a whisper ; but I could hear it from where 
I set as well as if he'd hollered it at the top of his 
voice. 

If the Daphne girl heard it she didn't give any sign. 
But when he said it again after a bit she showed her- 
self at the window. 

"Star-Bright!" he says again. 
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"What do you want ?" she says, in her little velvet 
voice. Her voice didn't sound a speck scared, but just 
unfriendly. "What do you want?" says she. 

I want to talk with you, Delight," says he. 
Won't you listen?" 

But she started to back off from the window.' "Go 
away!" she says. "You've no right to call me that. 
We're merely strangers to each other." 

"I know!" says he. "But listen, Daphne. You 
must, little Heartsease! I'll not go away until you 
do." 

Oh, he wouldn't, wouldn't he? It don't hardly 
pay a man to talk like that, I've found out, when he's 
up against a lady. She didn't say anything to him ; 
she just shut the window down and went away from 
it. And there he was. He stood there lookin' up at 
the window for a spell; but then there wasn't anything 
for him to do but to walk off. It tickled me, till I 
remembered about the rest of it. 

"Well, for the love o' country!" says I to myself. 
"Who's your Mormon friend, Billy?" "I'm not ac- 
quainted with him," I says. " 'We're merely strangers 
to each other' — didn't she say that nice now? And 
don't you reckon he pretty near agrees with her by 
this time?" "Yes," says I; "but what do you think 
of the man, anyway? The widow not cold in his 
arms yet and him Star-Brightin' around another one !" 
"He's certainly slick at it," I says. "And 'Delight' 
and 'Heartsease,' too. Ain't that a fine string of names 
to call 'em by?" "They certainly are," says L They 
certainly are, too. I've used 'em since, ever so many 
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times, all the way from Arizona to Montana, and you 
can't lose with 'em. "But, say," I says; "how about 
this, Billy ? Do you suppose he's goin' to try it with 
the two of 'em at once, and in the same house — ^and 
one of 'em the Abie-Minded Lady? The man don't 
live that can get away with it, does he?" "Not 
hardly," says I; "but it'll be a heap of fun to watch. 
Let's not quit, Billy, till we see the finish." 

That suited me, after I got to thinkin* about it. I 
wanted to stay and see it through. Mebbe you can 
guess why. Didn't it look as if he was goin' to have 
some trouble ? I'd been in so much of it myself, with 
the different ones, I wanted to set by, quiet, just once, 
and watch another man gettin' his'n. I wasn't goin' 
to have a thing to do with it any moye but just set 
still and look on and enjoy it. 

"That's the very idea, Billy," I says. "It's you and 
me for this here quiet life till the plumb middle of 
next summer. There ain't a woman in the world that 
can coax us to look crossways at her till then, is 
there?" 

"Not by a considerable," says I; and I meant it, 
too. The way I felt, it wouldn't have bothered me a 
mite to keep my resolve, neither, if it hadn't been for 
me ridin' down to the Platte, next momin', to talk 
with some of the folks there about some cows that had 
been missin' in our country. Rustlin', it looked like, 
because they said the hides had been tumin' up with 
the brand-marks cut out, bundled up and sold to a lad 
at Hartville. That don't matter, though. It wouldn't 
be worth tellin' about if I hadn't had to go through 
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4-J Canon, where the schoolhouse was ; and then away 
over yonder across the flat I caught sight of her claim 
shack; and gettin' sight of it somehow or other made 
me want a drink of .water. The thirst come on me all 
of a sudden, but I headed for the place on a lope. 
Halfway there, though, I pulled down to a walk and 
stood up in my stirrups for another look. 

"Why, helk), Billy!" I says to myself. "Her water 
bucket must be awful popular. Everybody in the 
country must be dry." "It certainly does look that 
way," says I, because Red McGee's buckskin was 
grazin' along the fence, and the little sorrel mare with 
white legs that belonged to one of the mine bosses 
down at Sunrise, she was tied to the gatepost; and 
there was Steve Brainard's big black, of course, and 
the piebald that belonged to the English sheepman 
from over beyond Willow, and two or three more I 
didn't know by sight. There was a right consider- 
able gang of 'em. It bothered me some. I hadn't 
figured on that. I had* half a notion to turn back and 
come after my drink some other time; but I knew 
every man in the bunch would be havin' his eyes on 
me by then, so I just went on and got down and 
went in. 



CHAPTER XXXVT 
ONE OF THESE SOLEMN MINDS 

THERE they was, the whole outfit of 'em, strung 
round the room, settin' on different things or 
leanin' round against the wall, with her in the 
middle. When I got to the door Red McGee, that 
was squattin' on the floor over by the woodbox, he 
sung out: "Well, look who's here! Come on in, 
Billy, and take a number — ^yours is eight" — ^like it was 
a barber shop on a busy Saturday. The Englishman 
he spoke up : "Yes, Billy, come in. Red didn't mean 
that. Delilah's shears aren't in sight; you're safe." 

"I don't believe Billy's acquainted with the Delilah 
woman," says Steve. "He'll think her scissors have 
got somethin' to do with sheep-shearin'." 

"Not sheep," says I; "goats, by the look of this 
crowd." Steve, he just laughed. 

"Miss Estes," says he, "this is Billy Fortune that 
we've been tellin' you about." 

She come right straight over to me and give me 
her hand, with a look right straight in the eyes and a 
smile fit to warm a man's blood up. She was every 
blessed thing Ben had said she was, and ever so much 
more besides. You'd have thought that that layout 
of punchers and wranglers and sheepmen swarmin' in 
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on her that way would be enough to bother her to 
death; but it didn't. Except for her color, you couldn't 
tell she wasn't plumb used to it. An awful lovely 
color it was, just exactly like a peach that's got dead 
ripe on the very best part of the tree where the sun 
can get to it all day long. I liked her eyes best, 
though. They was real quaint eyes — I can't tell you 
about 'em — sl funny kind of a changeable color, with a 
funny way of lightin' up from behind with soft livin' 
fire whenever she'd get interested. A man would 
have to be horrible unreasonable not to be contented 
with them eyes of hers. I felt as if I could just set 
and do nothin' for weeks and weeks but just look at 
'em. 

"I'm awfully glad you came," says she to me with a 
comical little laugh. Did you ever hear a red-winged 
blackbird settin' and sort of chucklin' to himself? That 
was how her voice sounded, rich and soft eind sweet. 
"These gentlemen have been talking about you," she 
says. 

"Who? Them two?" says I. "If Steve and Red 
have been discussin' me I might as well be goin'." 

"Oh, no!" says she. "They've been saying some 
very nice things." 

"We've just been bettin' on how soon you'd get 
here," says Red, "and what you'd say you'd come for. 
What was it you come for, Billy — a spool of thread 
to mend that stretch of fence where the wire's down, 
or a knittin' needle to fix your cinch, or what ?" 

"No," says Steve ; "you don't do Billy justice. He 
just dropped in to ask which way is straight up." 
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"Shucks!" I says. "Anyway, that's better than 
straight down, the way some others is headed/' 

The girl, she laughed again. "I know why you 
came," she says ; "you came to see me, and you're very 
welcome." She fixed a cushion for me to set on on 
the doorstep. "Now," she says, "if you gentlemen 
will excuse me, Fll have a pot of coffee for you in a 
minute. The water's just boiling." 

Well, that's the way we got acquainted with her. I 
expect you'd call it sort of sudden, but it suited us. 
By the time we went away from her, after we'd hung 
round as long as we could, she sure had a pack of 
real good old friends. When we was ridin' out to the 
main trail from the house, bunched up together and 
joggin' along, I reckon we all had pretty much the 
same thing on our minds; but it was the Englishman 
that said it, slidin' his hat onto the back of his head 
and lookin' round from one to the other of us. 

"Well, boys," says he, "it's right rough to be all 
grown up, ain't it?" And Red McGee spoke up quick. 

"Yes, sir," says he; "it's plumb sad. And the kids 
these days don't appreciate theirselves, do they? When 
I was packin' a spellin'-book back yonder, I never had 
no such advantages. I got my a-b-abs lammed into me 
by a bald-headed old rooster with goggles that had got 
both of his ears froze off. He give me a grudge 
against schoolin'. It's a heap different these days." 

"But, say," says the mine boss, "do you guess she'll 
make much of a teacher? Don't it strike you she's 
kind of triflin' in her mind ?" 

Steve Brainard, he give a snort. "Triflin'?" says 
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he. "Listen at him ! Triflin' ! Just because she likes 
the men folks and can blush some. Where's your 
judgment, Tommy? A man like you would call the 
stars triflin' just because they shine." He commenced 
to roll him a cigarette, but got it all mussed up and 
threw it away. "No, sir,'' he says, "she's as full of 
solemnness as anybody; but it's all so smothered up 
in youngness that it don't show on her. Triflin' your 
granny!" 

"You're mighty right, Steve," says the Englishman. 
'*The melancholy of youth " 

"Aw!" says Red. "Shut up, you two. She's all 
right, right the way she is. I'd give my best pair of 
spurs if I could be a kid and set and have her learn 
me half a day, and I'd throw in my boots and saddle. 
Yes, I would." 

"Yes, I reckon you would," says Steve; "but you 
spoke too late. Red. A man mostly does when he be- 
gins wishin' he was young. I've noticed that." 

Me, I didn't say nothin' at all. What was the use ? 
But I was doin' some more thinkin'. I'd said I 
wouldn't, hadn't I? But that just shows. Yes, sir, 
I was thinkin' about that girl, off and on, clear up to 
the time I got down to the river and set eyes on the 
Professor. 

He certainly was a funny man, the professor was. 
Why do you reckon it is that one of these wise men 
has always got to be so comical? Anybody could 
have told he was goin' to be amusin' just from the way 
he looked when I run up on him the first time. There 
he was, settin' straddle of the top of a high rock down 
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beside the Platte, holdin' on with a couple of terriMc 
long legs wrapped tight round it, wavin' a great big 
green umbrella round and round his head and hollerin' 
the top of his voice off, and never stoppin' only just 
long enough to catch his breath. It was me he was 
yellin* at; I could tell that when I was half a mile off; 
and I pulled up and set and looked at him. It struck 
me he must have been at it a good spell, because his 
voice was soundin' shrill and wore out; but he was 
keepin' it up regular, one squeal every time his lun- 
brella went round, like he was some kind of a jigger 
wound up with a spring. 

"Billy,'' I says, "the gentleman's in distress. We 
better go see about it. It ain't like us not to go see 
what's ailin' him, is it ?" And I racked over to where 
he was. The nearer I got, the more I couldn't make 
it out. His hat had fell off and he'd tore a big place 
in his pants, and his lean face was all puckered out of 
shape with sufferin', with the sweat runnin* down it 
like the middle of summer. 

"Hello !" says I. "What seems to be the trouble?" 
"Thank Heaven!" says he; "you've come!" 
"Yes, sir," says I, "that's the solemn truth — I've 
come. But what have I come for?" 

"Please," he sayis, "I want to come down from here. 
I've been imprisoned for all of an hour." 

"Imprisoned ?" says I. It wasn't much of a rock he 
was straddlin'; if he'd just uncurled his legs he could 
'most have reached the ground. "How the Sam Hill 
did you get up there?" says I to him. "Why don't 
you just slide?" 
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That dreadful beast drove me up," says he. 
'Which dreadful beast?" says I, because there 
wasn't nothin' in sight but him. 

"Round here on the other side," says he; and when 
I'd peeked round, there was an old ram lay in' in the 
shade of the rock in the middle of a mess of truck the 
professor had dropped when he started to shin up. 
He seemed to be enjoyin' himself real well, the ram 
did. He'd tore open the professor's little lunchbasket 
and eat up what was in it and part of the basket be- 
sides, and now he was commencin' on the brim of the 
professor's nice little straw hat, layin' there and chew- 
in', with his eyes half shut and his stumpy tail flickin' 
just as contented. 

"Well, if it ain't Scotty!" says I. Why, certainly 
I knew him; I'd been knowin' him years and years. 
He was the only sheep I ever had knew in my life that 
I thought anything of. That was mostly because he 
seemed to think too much of himself to associate with 
sheep, but just rambled round by himself, up and 
down the river, pickin' up his own livin' and spendin' 
his time meditatin'. Everybody in the whole coimtry 
knew Scotty; he had a pedigree of devilment that 
would match up with anybody's. But he knew his 
friends, Scotty did. When he saw me he was just 
plumb tickled, bouncin' up and lettin' out a blat and 
beginnin' to prance round on his hindlegs and motion- 
in' for me to come and play with him. 

"Well, gee whiz!" says I to the professor. "Did 
you let that old coot run you up there? He didn't 
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mean no thin' by it; he was just sufferin' for company. 
Come on down." 

"Not for worlds!" says the professor, startin' to 
wipe the sweat off his face. "Not for worlds! You 
can have no idea of the ferocity of that animal. It's 
frightful, sir! I was collecting specimens over there 
beside that fence and I happened to be stooping over 
to examine a curious outcropping, when he attacked 
me unawares from the rear and threw me into the 
fence and made this great rent in my trousers, and 
then he pursued me up here. I wouldn't come down 
under any consideration until you drive him away. 
I'll be obliged if you'll do it at once, sir." 

I hated to do it. "Scotty, old man, you see how it 
is," I says to him, and with that I drove him off up 
the hill a ways, and then the professor lit. You'd 
hardly believe how grateful he was to me, while h^ 
was standin' there and stretchin' the cramps out of 
his long legs and feelin' himself over for sore places- 
He wanted to give me half a dollar. Yes, he did! 
"No, sir," I says to him ; "I've had a heap more than 
four-bits' worth of pleasure with the variety you've 
give me. This life here was gettin' to be all too much 
of a terrible sameness." "Well," says he, "how far 
is it to some place where we can spend.it for some- 
thing to eat ? That brute has eaten all of my luncheon 
and I'm famished." 

I had a snack in my saddlebags and I dug it out and 
whacked up with him, us settin' with our backs up 
against the rock and him explainin' himself to me. 
He wasn't such a bad lot, when a body began to get 
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onto him ; only ain't il a horrible affliction to a man to 
be afflicted with one of these solemn minds? He 
wasn't a bit old — I wouldn't guess he was a mite over 
thirty or so— but he was one of them kind that's just 
bom long and lean and serious. H he'd ever laughed 
in all his whole life it hadn't left any marks on him. 
Alexander Kirkwoody, he said his name was, and he 
was one of these professors of rocks from Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

"Oh!" I says, when he told me. "That accounts 
for it. If you'd have been a botany professor, 
now, I reckon I'd have found you up a tree, wouldn't 
I?" 

. He was right in the middle of a big bite of bread 
and bacon when I said it, and he stopped his bony 
jaws and looked at me as if he didn't think he'd heard 
me right. "Sir?" says he. 

"Oh, nothin'," says I. "It don't matter a speck. 
But say, you'd ought to have made friends with 
Scotty. He could have saved you a sight of hard 
work, buttin' the rocks open for you." 

"Sir?^' says he again; and with that I quit and let 
him do the talkin'. 

He wasn't much of a hand at it, though. Once in 
a while he'd say somethin' sort of promiscuous about 
the country or tiie weather or such like; but most of 
the time he was just settin' with his jaws goin' and 
his eyes blinkin' through his gold-rimmed eyeglasses, 
starin' oflf at the hills and broodin' to himself. It 
wasn't till after the last bite was gone that he seemed 
as if he was really cinchin' his attention onto me, 
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turnin' round so as to get me in the middle of his 
glasses. 

"Mr. Fortune/' says he, "I dare say you're wonder- 
ing why Fm here, aren't you?" 

Well, it had been sort of flittin' through my head, 
lookin' at him ; but it hadn't exactly been worryin' me 
none. "Why," I says to him, "it's kind of hard to 
figure out, you bein' such a joker." 

*Sir?" says he. "Joker? Mr. Fortune, you mistake 
me entirely. You do, indeed. I am here on the grav- 
est affair of my life. I have been considering whether 
I might speak to you about it. I need the service of 
a friend, Mr. Fortune. You have done me one kind- 
ness, assisting me out of a most embarrassing situa- 
tion, and I feel that it has brought us closer together 
than mere strangers. I take you to be a man of fine 
feeling. May I speak freely, in confidence?" 

Wouldn't that sound rank ridiculous to you, from a 
long, bony, growed-up man? It sure did to me. 
"Professor," I says to him, "speak freely." 

It took him quite a little spell to get strung out, 
though. You wouldn't have expected that kind of a 
man to blush, would you ? He didn't hardly seem hu- 
man enough. But he done it, with the red startin' 
to crawl up his lean neck and over his face and clear 
up to the edge of his mop of sandy-colored hair; and 
then he took off his glasses and wiped 'em, real care- 
ful, before he put 'em back on again and looked at 



me. 

« 



You are a man of broad experience, if I judge cor- 
rectly,'* says he, goin' right at it. "No doubt you 
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have experienced the tender emotions toward the 
softer sex. Am I correct?*' 

You don't have to believe me if you don't want to, 
but that's just exactly what he said to me, with me 
settin' there and holdin' the edge of my tongue in be- 
tween my teeth till I made the tears start, tryin' not 
to laugh at him. 

"Professor," I says to him, melancholy as an old 
owl that's missed its supper, "you're correcter than 
you've ever been in your life. I've felt 'em millions 
of times. That's my specialty." , 

He was so absorbed that he never seemed to guess 
I was f oolin'. ^ "Ah !" says he. "Well, then, let us get 
to the point. It was love that brought me here." 

"Ah!" says I, just the same as him; "but don't tell 
me she don't love you back, professor. I couldn't bear 
to hear it. Don't you say it!" 

He fetched a long breath, lettin' his brushy head 
drop into his bony hands. "I do not know," says he 
mournful. "Sometimes I dare to hope, and again I 
despair. I can't make up my mind." 

"Well," I says, "but what about the lady's mind? 
That's mostly got somethin' to do with it, I've found 
out. What does she say? Ain't you asked her?" 

"Yes," he says; "I laid suit to her very earnestly 
indeed. It was six weeks ago in the middle of vaca- 
tion. She couldn't have mistaken my feelings, not at 
all. But she — she — laughed at me. Not scornfully, 
Mr. Fortune. No. Not in sport. She didn't ipean 
to give me pain; but — she laughed nevertheless. I 
had had reason to believe that she respected me, even 
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admired me — I had known her for a long time ; but— 
she laughed/' 

I was certainly sufferin'. Did you ever have some- 
thin' funny strike your mind in the middle of a 
funeral? That was the way I was feelin'. "Laqghed!" 
says L "At you, professor ? Shockin' !" 

"Yes," he says; "she laughed." It seemed as if 
that had got stuck in his crop. "I fear she's light- 
minded, Mr. Fortune.'* 

"Oh," says I, "I wouldn't think nothin' as awful 
as that. But what did she say?" 

He looked at me right distressed. "That is what 
troubles me," says he. "I cannot recollect exactly. 
When she laughed I was confused, and afterward I 
couldn't remember clearly what she had said. Really 
it was too grave an occasion for laughter, don't you 
think? It has left me quite uncertain of my position. 
That is why I am here, sir. I must have the matter 
determined." 

"Here?" says I. "Why, how in the name of Mike 
are you goin' to get it settled here, playin' tag with old 
buck sheep and wagglin' green parasols ? That looks 
sort of curious to me." 

"That's just what I wish to speak about," says he. 
"I have followed the young lady up here. I wonder 
if you may, by any chance, know her — Miss Estes?" 

"What's that?" says I. Wouldn't it strike you 
dumb? It did me. "That girl ?" says I. "The school- 
teacher? Is she the one?" 

"Ah !" says he. "You do know her, then ? Would 
you mind telling me what you think of her?" He 
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was real eager about it, leanin' over close to me with 
his hand on my shoulder and squintin' into my face. 

"Oh, murder !*' I says. "I can't, prof easor — honest, 
I can't. She's a bird. She's a whizzer. She's a 
world-beater. You just ask anybody. On the square, 
you don't mean to tell me she's the one you've been 
makin' love to?" 

He took it just exactly the same as he'd took all the 
rest, serious as a horse. "Yes," says he. "Candidly, 
Mr. Fortune, knowing both of us, how does the matter 
impress you? I mean to say, if she had met your pro- 
posal in the way I have described, would you pursue 
it further? Have you been able to judge of her char- 
acter clearly enough to advise me?" 

What would you have told him ? I wasn't goin' to 
try it. Not me. "Oh, gee whiz !" says I ; "you can't 
judge by what I'd do. I'm apt to be right flighty in 
my love-makin'." I got up on my feet and went and 
got my pony and climbed in the saddle, and then I 
rode up again to where he was. I 'most felt sorry for 
him, honest I did; he looked so kind of forlorn and 
down in the mouth. "These women folks are a sight 
of trouble, ain't they?" I says to him, gettin' ready to 
stick in the spurs. "Hop to it, professor," I says, and 
with that I struck off up the canon. It was the only 
thing I could think of to tell him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
AND THEN IT SNOWED 

I WENT up by the schoolhouse in the mornin. 
Right early it was, rnd cold — one of them 
crimpy, still mornings tl t put the ginger in you 
outdoors and make you set straight in your saddle and 
take deep breaths, with your head feelin' bully and 
ready for anything that comes up. It was so early the 
kids hadn't showed up yet, but there was teacher out in 
the yard, loadin' up her slim arms with wood off the 
woodpile to make a fire. She had her hat off, and 
some little wisps of her hair loose round her ears and 
the nice color just bloomm'. She must have been feel- 
in' pretty much the same as me, because when I got 
close she waved her hand i nd sang out to me. 

**Hello, traveler!*' she says with a sound in her 
voice that just exactly matched up with the sky. 
Haven't you knew folks that always seemed as if they 
belonged right wherever they happened to be? She 
was one of 'em. I couldn't help noticin' it in my mind, 
lookin' at her. If she hadn't happened to be standin' 
right in that place when I come along it wouldn't have 
looked right, somehow. Can you understand that? 

"Hello, friend!" I sung out to her, and I dropped 
the rein over my pony's head and slid off and went 
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over to her. "You put that down," I says to her, and 
I made her drop the armload of wood she had and I 
packed it in .for her. "That ain't your job,'* I told 
her. "You let the mavericks do that. You've swept 
out, too, haven't you?" 

"Why, of course!" she says. "I want to keep the 
place nice and attractive for the children." 

She sure had fixed it up. It was nothin' but a log 
house with some boards inside, but she'd fixed pictures 
on the walls, all full of pretty color, and she'd carried 
in armloads of gray sagebrush and made big bouquets 
out of it for the bare comers and up over the windows 
and every place there was room. Did you ever know 
that sagebrush could look like anything? I never. 
I'd been rank weary with the sight of it, years and 
years, till right then; but she certainly had made use 
of it. 

"Well, I never!" I says to her. "Ain't it pretty?" 

She was real pleased, laughin' a low little laugh and 
flushin' up. "I can't bear ugliness when there's no 
excuse for it," she says. 

"Excuse?" I says. "Do you reckon there ever is 
any excuse? If it's got any real good excuse, then it 
ain't real ugliness any more, is it ?" 

She laughed at me again, with that funny, quaint 
fire comin' in the deep part of her eyes. "The great 
mind dwells on the beautiful," she says, "and finds 
it often at its best in what the small mind calls ugly." 
Do you expect she made that up out of her head? 
It's kind of stayed by me ever since, that has. 

I built up the fire for her in the stove, and then I 
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went down to the spring after a couple buckets of wa- 
ter. When I come back she was standin' in the door, 
leanin' her head against the side and lookin' away oflE 
across the wide jumble of hills and rocks. It was a 
queer look she had on her face — ^not dtdl, like it would 
have been with some folks, but as if she was dreamin'. 
It seemed a shame to interrupt her. 

"How do yyu guess you're goin' to like the coun- 
try ?" I says to her. 

She straightened up and spread otit her supple arms 
wide. "Oh, it's wonderful!" she says; "wonderful, 
wonderful ! I love it. I love everything in it." She 
give me a funny little sort of a sideways look — ^not a 
mite familiar, but honest and friendly and gay, all 
together. "Best of all," she says, "I like the country's 
men. They're so different, with so much of real life 
in them, and — ^and— oh, there isn't any word for it!" 

The way she said it, a man couldn't think she was 
say in' it at him, unless he was an awful fool. "There's 
lots of words for it," I says, "but they don't any of 
'em say just what a body means. I know what you 
mean. It ain't because we're real different; it's be- 
cause the life's different — ^livin' free, you know, and 
facin' things raw with nobody nor nothin' to soften 
'em down for you, and not carin' a rip what comes 
next nor how soon it comes, but just sort of figurin' 
you'll be ready for it, or mebbe if you ain't it won't 
matter much. See ? It's because there ain't any f tmny 
little rules for livin' in this country. Can you under- 
stand that ?" 

She nodded her head at me agatn, bright and quick. 
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"Yes," she says, "I understand. "It's spirit — ^that's 
what it is. That's the best part of a man, and the men 
up here have it, even the commonest of them." 

"Spirit," I says after her. It brought me back, be- 
cause all of a sudden it made me remember. Up till 
then it seemed as if I'd been thinkin' of just me and 
her, with just us two together. I'd clean forgot the 
professor, but that word sent my mind off on a slant 
to him. He said she'd laughed at him. I laughed, 
too, down inside of me. 

"Well, now, that's funny," I says to her. "I 
wouldn't have thought you'd care much for this kind 
of a man. I'd have thought the kind you'd like best 
would be one of these nice, mild lads that's been 
brought up right among folks, and can sling good 
English, and reads the dictionary regular, artd that 
folks look up to— one of these wise boys that's never 
had nothin' happen to rough him up none. That's the 
kind I'd have picked out for you to like best." 

I guess it was rank mean of me to say it to her, 
wasn't it? But I didn't stop to think. I wanted to 
hear what she'd say. But I might as well have saved 
my breath, because she never said a blessed word. All 
she done was just to turn round to me and give me a 
look, long and slow and deep, with her lips held tight 
and the red commencin' to glow in her soft cheeks. If 
she had a mind to answer me she was goin' to take her 
time to it ; but she never did, because right then there 
come a bunch of the kids over the hill, runnin' their 
ponies like Indians and raisin' the dickens, and I knew 
it was all over with bein' confidential. "Well, so 
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long!" I says to her, and I went and climbed in my 
saddle and headed up the canon, right straight toward 
the snowstorm. 

I said snowstorm. You may think you know what 
a snowstorm is, but you don't, because you didn't see 
that one. It was the great-gfranddaddy of all the 
snowstorms, that one was. It certainly did snow some 
that time. 

I could tell it was comin' before it had got much 
past noon, because along in the middle of the momin 
things begun to get all soft and sultry-like and heavy. 
It wasn't the same as summer ; it seemed more like a 
summer day that's got some kind of an unhealthy 
disease. Things didn't smell right nor look right, and 
the sun didn't shine right, because away high up in 
the air, so far you had to feel it instead of seein' it, a 
mist was hangin', thin and pale, just enough to take 
the life out of the brightness, and the wind without 
any gimp in it, but just mopin' round first one way 
and then the other, real fidgety. It didn't make you 
feel uncomfortable, but just uneasy in your mind. 

**Billy," I says to myself, "this can't last long. You 
know it can't." "No," says I, "I reckon you're right. 
There's somethin* comin'." And I hadn't any more 
than got it out of my mouth till here she come— 
whoo-o-o! Quick? It w^s like a fussy old maid 
changin' her mind. One minute it was soggy-warm, 
and the next minute the sun winked out and the air 
was full of foggy cold that stung your lungs clear to 
the bottom, and the minute after that the ice-dust was 
drivin' straight out of the north, tons and tons of it, 
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sixty miles an hour, so thick it felt like a solid wall 
against your face. It blotted the trail out from in 
front of me in just one swift wipe. My nose was 
choked tight shut with it, and my eye-winkers was 
froze stiff together. My pony stood stock-still and 
shivered and then swapped ends, with his head be- 
tween his front legs, and started driftin' down-wind. 
I didn't try to stop him ; I was plumb pleased to have 
my back to it till I could have time to fetch my breath. 
Cold ? Oh, hush ! It was so cold it felt blisterin' hot 
against your skin when it hit. It was just exactly 
like hell froze over on top sudden. Can you under- 
stand that? 

"Well, Lord o' Mercy, Billy,'* I says, after I'd laid 
down on my pony's neck and got my face thawed out. 
"Ain't this the climate, though ?" "Climate !" says I. 
"You can call it climate if you want to, but that word 
don't suit me. But it don't matter about the name. 
What I want to know it what you're figurin' on doin'. 
Where you goin' ? You can't ever get home, f acin' it." 
"I ain't goin' to be fool enough to try," I says, "nor 
I don't care where I'm goin', just so I get there pretty 
soon. This'U get awful humdrum in a little while. 
It'll be hard on the cattle, too, won't it, that's caught 
away from the hills?" And then you know how a 
man's mind runs on. Thinkin' of cattle made me think 
about sheep, and then about Scotty, and then about 
the professor, and then about Teacher. And that 
threw a swift scare into me. 

"Oh, in the name o' God!" I says, stiffenin' up in 
th** saddle; "what do you reckon has happened to her? 
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It must 've been just about the time school was lettin' 
out when it hit, wasn't it? She ain't never been ac- 
quainted with a storm like this, and it must be all of 
three miles from the schoolhouse over to her shack. 
And she must Ve walked, because you never noticed 
her havin' a horse this mornin', did you?" "No," says 
I, **I never. She didn^t have none. And if she set out 
afoot she'd never make it in this world. Billy, for 
the Lord's sake, get a move on you !" 

Well, I did. It's no use tellin' you that part of it; 
it would take too long. I aimed to get to her shack 
first because that was closest. It took me a good spell, 
just gropin' my way Wind through the whirl; mebbe 
I wouldn't have got there at all except for strikin' a 
string of fence and foUowin' down by the wire; but I 
found it after a while. She wasn't there. I went in 
and rustled round and fixed up a bundle of blankets 
and some grub, and then wrapped some more blankets 
round me and struck out again for the schoolhouse. 
I like to never made the riffle, three miles straight 
across the wind, with my pony fightin' every step of 
the way to have his head. Part of the time I got down 
and footed it, draggin' him by the bridle. We wob- 
bled a good bit, I expect. It was right on the ragged 
edge of pitch-dark when I stumbled up against the 
place. I'll never tell you how it happened. Mebbe it 
was just my fool luck; or mebbe it was the swearin' I 
done; or mebbe it was the prayin'. Did you ever 
know a cowpuncher could pray? Well, he can, if you 
put him in a pinch and it ain't himself he's prayin' for. 

Anyway, I made it, and there she was, settin' hud- 
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died up over the stove with just a little glimmer of 
firelight. You'd have figured she was right thankful 
for company, the way she acted, because when I come 
to after a bit, she had me by the stove, lay in' on the 
floor with my head in her lap, and was rubbin' my 
face and hands and arms with snow. I expect she'd 
read that in a book somewheres. It was just exactly 
the right thing to do ; it sure saved me a few ears and 
fingers. And while she was rubbin' she was makin' 
funny little soft sounds in her throat, like I was a kid 
that had got a splinter in its thumb. I didn't make 
any holler for her to quit, neither; I just laid there 
with my eyes shut and listened at her till I got 
ashamed, and then in a minute I got up. 

Well, I needn't have bothered, she told me. She 
was half laughin' and half cryin', and scoldin' and 
f ussin' at me. Did I think she hadn't a bit of sense ? 
Did I believe she didn't know enough to keep in out 
of the wet? The way she explained it to me, it looked 
pretty reasonable, too. It was just the first day of 
school and she'd sent the kids home early, and then 
she'd stayed to get their lessons strung out for 'em, 
and then when the storm struck she hadn't moved a 
step outside the door, nor she didn't mean to till it 
was over. That was what she said. She hadn't been 
afraid a mite; but all the same she wasn't sorry for 
company. 

The storm didn't let up till away along next day; 
and then it was just the wind that quit, with the snow 
keepin' right on thick and heavy, pilin' up deeper and 
deeper. That didn't matter, though. By noon we'd 
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eat all the grub Td brought from the shack — ^just a 
loaf of bread and a couple cans of truck — so I started 
oflf to get some more. She wasn't goin* to try to go 
home yet; it wasn't any use,, anyway, because the 
schoolhouse was a heap more comfortable than her 
shanty. I fixed it up with her that she wasn't to say 
nothin' to nobody about my havin' been there. The 
boys would just have deviled the life out of me; and 
besides I had somethin' in my mind. When I'd got 
her convinced I struck off through the drifts. Teacher 
had to be rescued, hadn't she? 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
RESCUIN' TEACHER 

THE first place I headed for was the next ranch 
down the canon, where Red McGee was 
horse-wrangler. When I got there he was 
out with the boss and another lad, tryin' to look after 
some of the critters and fussin' round. After we'd 
talked some about what a blazer it had been I coaxed 
Red off to one side beyond the alfalfa stack. 

"Red,'* I says, "Fm right worried about that school- 
ma'am, ain't you ? What do you reckon has happened 
to her off there by herself on her claim?" 

Red's eyes commenced to pop out. "Well, great 
snakes!" he says; "I never once thought about her. 
The poor little thing!" She was a good half a head 
taller than Red. "The poor little thing!" he says. 
"It's a darned shame, so it is, us leavin' her that way. 
She just never come into my head, with the wrastlin' 
roimd we've had to do with the stock here." 

'TListen, Red," I says to him, gettin' him up closer 
to me by his sleeve. "Listen — the man that rescues her 
is goin' to stand ace-high with her, ain't he? She's a 
fine woman, ain't she ? I expect I'd have tried it my- 
self if I'd been a marry in' man. But you know I 
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ain't like you are. Why don't you go and make a try 
for it r 

It sure caught him by the attention. He stood there 
still for a minute, shiftin* from one foot to the other 
one and broodin' over it. 

"Do you reckon so, Billy?" he says. "I don't know; 
I never had no luck with wives." They said he'd had 
three or four of 'em, scattered round different places. 
"But she's different. Mebbe it would work better. 
Do you reckon so ?" 

"Why, certainly it would!" I told him. "Go on, 
Red! Her shack ain't more than five miles away. 
You can make it by dark. Go on !" 

After he'd lit out I got some grub at the house and 
packed it over to the schoolhouse, and when I'd fixed 
her up comfortable I started oflf the other way to get 
some more of 'em converted. It was plumb easy. I 
had to use different ways with different ones, but there 
wasn't one of 'em that wasn't right willin'. By night 
there was seven of 'em at the schoolhouse. The Eng- 
lishman had thought of it by himself, but the rest I'd 
got. All but one of 'em had gone over to her claim- 
shack first, but by the time it was dark they'd all come 
stragglin' over to the school — ^seven of 'em that had 
come to rescue her and save her life and make her 
grateful to 'em. 

Only they couldn't work at it none, could they? 
You can see they couldn't, can't you ? All they could 
do was just to bunch up around the hot stove and tell 
her different things about what a terrible storm it had 
been, and the time they'd had gettin' there, and how 
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horrible anxious they'd been about her, and keepin' 
their eyes on each other till mebbe the rest would get 
tired and go away and give 'em a chance. Yes, only 
there wasn't one of 'em that would pull out. We'd 
most every one of us brought her a mess of truck to 
keep her from starvin' to death, and by and by she 
fixed supper for us and we eat it; and then after a 
while every last man went outdoors and got his blan- 
kets and commenced to root out a bed-ground for 
himself in the snow and get ready for night. Not 
one of *em quit. The girl, I guess she was enjoyin' 
herself fine, because I'd slipped word to her about 
what I'd been up to and it had tickled her most to 
death. She certainly had a good eye for fun. 

The snow had quit by momin'. Some of the boys 
had to go oflf to look after their stock; but more come 
instead of those. She was certainly goin' to be right 
well taken care of. Along before noon I left 'em to 
go over to the ranch. I reckoned I better. But I was 
comin' back. I fixed me up a real nice tale to tell the 
Abie-Minded Lady, on the way over. It was true in 
spots, too, without so terrible much left out or put in. 
When I'd told it, she hustled round and fixed me up a 
great big basket full of a great big lot of things to 
eat and sent me right straight back again. She didn't 
want to have Teacher suflferin', any more than we did. 
I expect it was some lucky that the telephone wires 
was all down. 

By the middle of the next day it had been turned to 
a rank picnic. The news had got circulated all over 
the country about how we was rescuin' the school- 
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teacher, and everybody come to take a hand in it. 
There was trails wore to the schoolhouse from twenty 
ways, packed so hard you could ride 'em on a dead 
run for miles and miles, and the boys was comin' from 
everywhere. You'd have thought the girl was some 
kind of a queen. The inside of the schoolhouse looked 
like Christmas, with the loads and loads of stuff that 
had been brought to her. I expect she never did have 
no better time, and she wasn't in a speck of a hurry 
to have it quit. Yes, sir, she certainly enjoyed it. 
There's no tellin' how long it would have lasted if it 
hadn't been for the professor. 

I'd rode down to Sunrise on Friday, on account of 
her sayin' how good a box of chocolate candy would 
taste after such a spell of canned stuff and such, and 
I run onto him just as I was leavin' the commissary. 
I judged it had been a sort of a fretful time for him, 
because he was lookin' all sort of peaked and frayed 
out, with a couple of bright red spots in the middle of 
his cheeks and his eyes excited as a couple of hot 
coals. He was right glad to see me, by the way he 
laid hold of me. 

"Mr. Fortune," says he, "I have been in torment, 
sir. What a frightful storm ! Tell me — do you know 
— can you give me any information — have you any 
news concerning " He was gettin' all balled up. 

"Who?" says I. "Teacher? Why, yes. Professor. 
I guess you might say she's one of the survivors. 
She's snowed in the schoolhouse up in the canon ; but 
she's livin' yet." 

He gripped hold of my arm with both hands. 
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'''Thank Heaven 1" he says ; and then this : "I'm go- 
ing to save herl I must, sir. Take me to her at 
once, sir — at once ! Can we reach the schoolhouse by 
conveyance from Sunrise?" 

Wasn't that just exactly like him? It sent a laugh 
all through me, but I was holdin' my face straight. 
"Well, Billy," I says, "what do you think? Will we 
let him do it ?" "Oh, why not ?" says I. "It can't do 
no hurt to have one more workin' at it, can it ? And 
don't you reckon it'll help out with the fun? Let's let 
him go." And then I spoke to him. 

"Which?" I says. "Conveyance? You mean a 
buggy? Why, not hardly. Professor, up through the 
canon. Can't you ride horseback?" 

"I cannot," says he, "but I will. Will you be good 
enough to secure a mount for me? Please make 
haste, sir, won't you? This suspense is becoming 
more than I can endure. Another hotu- of it would 
make a nervous wreck of me. Be quick!" 

So we went over to the sheds where they kept the 
mine stock and I started negotiatin' with Snub Harri- 
son. "Somethin' for the professor. Snub," I says — 
"somethin' safe and reliable." 

Oh — reliable!" says Snub, with his eye on me. 
You mean it, Billy? Well, what's the matter with 
Old Reliable himself? He ain't doin' nothin', with 
the snow on." 

"That's him !" says I ; and in a minute here he come, 
with the saddle on him and his ears droopin', meek as 
Moses. Old Reliable, they called him, because you 
never could tell what he was goin* to do. He was 
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the big, hide-worn roan mule that run one of the 
dumpcarts at the mine. I couldn't help feelin' real 
pleased with the look of him somehow, without know- 
in' just why. 

We boosted the professor up onto him and then I 
started ahead on my pony; but I didn't get far. 
"Wait!" says the professor. "Geddap! Go on, sir. 
Wait, Mr. Fortime, please. Geddap!" That's what 
he was say in', because Old Reliable was just standin' 
there with his head down and his eyes half shut and 
his big ears wavin*, not stirrin' a step. Nor he 
wouldn't, either. Snub trited several different ways, 
with me lookin' on ; and then I tried some more, with 
Snub lookin' on, and a couple of the Greeks from the 
mine stoppin' to look on, and the big yellow tomcat 
that used to hang round the place comin' up to rub 
against Snub's legs and look on. It didn't matter ; that 
mule wouldn't budge. 

"Well, Billy," says Snub, sort of casual, with his 
eyes rovin' round — he didn't have a real responsible 
mind, Snub didn't — "Billy," says he, "here's this cat. 
We don't exactly need this cat." 

"Why, sure !" says I. "That's the very thing." And 
then Snub caught the cat and took it and tied it to the 
mule by their two tails, with the professor screwin^ 
round in his saddle and doin' the lookin' on. Askin' 
questions, too, he was. It seemed to be a kind of a 
new notion to him. But Snub he explained it real 
-reasonable. Snub's one of these scientific liars; if you 
give him half a chance he can make anything in this 
world sound right, if there's any devilment in it. 
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"It's just one of Old Reliable's funny ways, pro- 
fessor," he says, workin' away with a piece of balin' 
wire, wrappin' their tails up. "He was brought up 
this way, because they done it the first time he was 
broke and he got sort of used to it. We've got to keep 
doin' it with him regular. Only it uses up an awful 
lot o' cats. We have to keep bringin' 'em up from 
Hartville by the dozen, and they been costin' us four 
bits apiece, till we got this old Tom. He's lasted 
three trips already, and I guess he's good for another 
one. All set, professor?" And then he let the cat 
loose. 

Oh, I know what you're thinkin'^ — ^you're wonderin* 
how far oflf it was the professor lit. It wouldn't have 
done any hurt if he had, with the snow layin' three 
foot deep; but he didn't. That mule was a bad dis- 
appointment to me. There the cat was, hangin' head 
downward, spittin' and yowlin', and pretty soon he 
reached out and got hold of the mule's hindleg and 
started to climb up. And what do you reckon the 
mule done? He just stood there and turned his head 
backward to see what the trouble was, and then he 
didn't do a thing but sit right down. Yes, sir, he sat 
down. And then he got up again and started off, slow 
and steady, with the cat danglin' along behind him, 
just exactly as if Snub had been tellin' the solemn 
truth. The cat, he was considerable out of shape, but 
you could tell he was a cat yet. It surprised me so I 
couldn't do a thing but tag after the mule up the trail; 
and when I looked back once, there was Snub in the 
yard with his mouth wide open and his hands in his 
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pockets, starirf. The professor, I couldn't tell what 
he was thinkin'. 

We was quite a ways out before the talk started, and 
then it didn't amount to nothin' — ^just limped along. I 
don't remember a word of it, except once the profes- 
sor made his mule stop and twisted roimd to look be- 
hind "Most extraordinary l" says he. "But, really, 
Mr. Fortune, don't you think you might remove that 
object now? It would be very embarrassing to appear 
thus in the presence of a lady." So I got down and 
untied the cat and threw it away. And then what do 
you think? Well, sir, I'm a liar if that mule didn't 
just stand stock still and refuse to stir another step 
till I went and got the remains and tied 'em back on 
again. You don't believe me, do you? I don't care 
a hoot whether you do or not; it's the truth. The 
cat, he was pretty shabby by then with draggin' along 
through the snow, but it seemed as if havin' that 
thing knockin' against his legs kind of kept the mule's 
mind distracted from balkin'. Don't that sound likely 
to you? Anyway that's just exactly the way we got 
to the schoolhouse. You can ask anybody in the coun- 
try if it ain't so. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
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WHEN we come near the place I don't know 
where the boys had gone to. There 
wasn't one of 'em there. It was right 
early in the afternoon and the day had turned oflf fine, 
pretty near as warm as before the storm. 

"Yonder she is/' I says. "That's the schoolhouse 
right there. You go ahead now and save her. I'm 
goin' to just kind of drag along behind" And there 
he went^ straddlin' his old mtile and danglin' his old 
cat. I wish I had a picture of him. 

If I couldn't hear it all from where I was, I could 
hear some of it and I could see a-plenty. When he 
got up closer she opened the door and studied him 
for quite a spell, leanin' forward and shadin' her eyes 
with her hand tryin' to make him out ; and then all of 
a sudden she got to her feet and took a couple of steps 
toward him with her arms stretched out. 

'^Alexander r she sung out; "why, what in this 
world!" 

I couldn't hear a word of what he said. It looked 
as if he made a try to get down oflf his mule and 
couldn't. I expect he was plumb saddle weary. She 
had to go and reach up and help him ; and then I saw 
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her duck back to the step and set down again, hidin 
her face on her arm against the post. If he hadn't 
liked bein' laughed at before I wonder how he relished 
it now. She certainly did laugh — laughed and laughed 
and laughed, and then dropped her head on her knees 
and laughed some more, and set up and rocked her- 
self backward and forward and laughed some more; 
and all the while there he stood in front of her, 
straight and stiff and solemn as a telegraph pole, with 
his arms folded, lookin* down at her and waitin' till 
she'd get through. She took her time to it, but by- 
and-by she stuflfed her handkerchief in her mouth 
to choke it off; and then he commenced. I don't 
know what he was sayin'; he was makin' her an 
oration, I expect, by the look of it, because he was 
makin' the motions. Anyway, he made her quit her 
laughin*. 

In a minute she was just settin' with her hands in 
her lap and her pretty head droopin' over; and after 
that, all of a sudden she lifted her head and put out 
her hand to him, and what did the professor do but 
take it and bend in the middle and stoop down and 
kiss it. That was all I wanted to see. I just jerked 
my pony's head round and slapped in the spurs. 

You tell me this, now — ^you wouldn't have picked 
out the professor for one of the bouncin' kind, would 
you? You'd have figured that the bounce had all 
oozed out of him years and years before he was born. 
But there's where you'd have been fooled, because he 
sure had it in him. Yes, sir, that solemn old bean- 
pole was just as young as anybody. 
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That's what I said to Ben, when I got back hom^ 
and was teUin' him about it. 

"Ben," I says, "you remember what I said to yot| 
about youngness, out there at the fence ? Well, don*^ 
this prove it? A man just couldn't be any youngetj 
than to get what he wants, could he ?" 

He was settin' in the bunkhouse when I said it, 
talkin' about several things. Most of 'em was plimib 
foolish; but once in a while we'd work around to 
somethin' that wasn't. This wasn't — not with me. I 
meant it. I'd thought about it a heap, too. But Ben 
took it sort of light-minded, grinnin' that big, wide; 
grin of his. 

"Yes, Billy," he says. "Mebbe that's true, as far as 
it goes. Gettin' what you want is a sign of young- 
ness, mebbe — bein' able to go after what you want 
and get it. But havin' what you've wanted — don't 
you think that's different ? And ain't it a pity ?" 

"What do you mean by that?" I says. "I don't 
care what you mean — I don't believe it, anyway. No, 
sir. You mean that havin' what you've wanted is 
what makes a man get tired and ages him till he don't 
want it any more — ^and then he's old. It ain't so a 
bit." 

He didn't say nothin' back to me; he was just 
watchin' me, with his grin most gone and his comical 
eyes gettin' real serious. 

"You know it's so, too," I says to him. "The man 
that has got the gimp to go after what he wants and 
stay after it till he gets it, he's not goin' to get old. 
It's the quitter that ages. Why, just look at it, the 
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way it is right here in this very places There's that 
Daphne girl f rettin' her poor little heart out after that 
Sims man, and him knowin' it and not doin' a blessed 
thing about it. Why don't he? Mrs. McGee says 
he wants her. Then why the blazes don't he come and 
get her? Ill tell you why he don't: It's because he's 
got otie of these scared, old hearts in him — ^that's 
why," 

"Mebbe not," Ben says. He was fauntin' round for 
his pipe, and he reached over and got my sack of to- 
bacco. "Mebbe not," he says while he was fillin' up; 
and then, after he'd got it lit : "Mebbe not," he says 
again. 

That makes three times you've said that," I says. 
Just sayin* 'mebbe not' ain't no argument Can't 
you think of nothin' convincin' to say back? No, you 
can't, because there ain't anything to be said back. 
It's just exactly like I tell you." 

Ben begun to pick up a magazine, like he wasn't 
interested. "Mebbe not," he says. Those words was 
beginnin' to rasp me. "The Sims man may have his 
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reasons." 



"No, he ain't," I says. "There couldn't be but one 
reason : He don't want her bad enough to come and 
get her. That's the kind he is, because I found out 
about him over in Chicago, when I went in with them 
steers." 

"What?" says Ben. He put his magazine down 
and looked at me again. "Billy, did you, honest?" 

"Yes, I did," I says. 'T. asked about him, and I 
found out He's got lots and lots of reputation for 
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bein' quite a man with the women — different ones. 
That's the kind he is. FU bet he's had as many as six 
since the little Daphne girl come out here — and has 
forgot 'em every one but the last one ; and here she is, 
messin' with the likes of me and you and keepin' 
faithful to her Montgomery. Shucks! Lemme tell 
you this: If I was a girl, I'd like to see the color of 
the man's hair that I'd stay faithful to, and him actin' 
this way." 

He was starin' at me hard, with his eyes all puck- 
ered up; but in a minute he started grinnin' again. 
"Billy," he says, "I believe you mean well." And 
then I couldn't get him to say another word. 

I do mean well, but I'm considerable apt to say the 
wrong thing, sometimes. That about the color of a 
man's hair, now. I hadn't meant to rub anything into 
Ben by what I'd said. It beg^n to look as if I had, 
though, pretty soon. 

It was along in the middle of the week, and the 
snow was all gone, mostly, except just in patches and 
in the deep places, after three or four days of soft, 
warm winds and a warm rain that lasted all one day 
till sunset. It was most like summer again. And 
then the next day along toward noon here come Black's 
Jim and Steve Brainard ridin' up in the yard. They 
was startin' to help with a horse-drive, and they'd 
stopped for dinner. I was glad to see 'em, too, like I 
always am. It made Ben come alive, too. He'd been 
actin' dumpish for a couple of days, keepin' pretty 
much to himself. I hadn't been coaxin' him to be 
sociable. We'd just been lettin' each other alone. But , 
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it ain't no-ways possible to stay that way with Steve 
and Black's Jim around. Ben, he took 'em in the 
bunkhouse to wash np, and I went in to tell the Abie- 
Minded Lady, so she'd know about dinner. 

It was a mighty good dinner she fixed for us, as 
much as I can remember about it. That ain't much, 
though. What I remember most is the Abie-Minded 
Lady and the Daphne girl. They sure did surprise 
me, them two, because I wasn't prepared for it a bit 
When we went in, there was the widow up at her end 
of the table, all rigged out in her drop-stitch dress, 
with ribbons and a gold breastpin and her hair rolled 
up on top of her head; and there set the girl, down 
at the other end, fit to match her — smilin' and rosy 
and fresh and pretty enough to make a man gasp for 
breath. I had to look at her twice, hard, before I 
could make out it was her for sure, she was so plumb 
different from the way she'd been lately, all solemn 
and mopin' and still. It seemed as if she'd flashed 
awake all in a minute. I couldn't tell what to make 
of it. 

Neither could the boys. They was bothered. When 
a widow has got nothin' but a' corduroy reputation in 
a country, all her life, and then crops out on you like 
that, it's bound to make you think things. I could 
come pretty near what Steve and Jim was thinkin', by 
the way their eyes kept strag^lin' over to Mrs. McGee, 
and then toward Ben, and then back. Didn't it look 
like it? But the girl, she was the surprisin' one, be- 
cause after bit, when we'd just had our pie, she turned 
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around to Steve, all of a sudden, and opened up on 
him. What? Flirt? Honest, I wouldn't have be- 
lieved she could do it, not even after the way she'd 
done it with me. But what she'd said and the way 
she'd acted with me was just moonshine alongside of 
this. My word! It wasn't as much as a minute till 
she had Steve blushin' the color of a turkey gobbler's 
face in the spring of the year. I'd never knew he 
could do it. It made me clean forget the rest of my 
pie, settin' there and watchin' 'em, with my mouth 
hangin' wide open; and when I give a quick look at 
Ben, there he was just the same as me. What was 
she sayin'? I don't remember. Nothin' much. It 
wasn't what she said ; it was the sound of it, and the 
look of her, rosy and sweet and soft and coaxin'. 
And what tickled me most was that Steve acted as 
if he was thumbin' all through his book, tryin' to lo- 
cate the place so he could sing some of the tune, too ; 
only he seemed to have got his hymnbook upside down. 
That's one time that man's been flustered, anyway. I 
could see he was horrible glad when he could push his 
chair back from the table and make for the door. The 
Daphne girl, she followed, clear out on the porch, and 
she put her hand on his arm and whirled in to ask 
him if he wouldn't come and call, some time real soon. 
I'm tellin' you the truth : Steve, he was so bothered, 
even when we'd got clear down to the barn lot, he 
started to try to put his saddle on backside front- 
wards. It tickled me. 

Well, Ben and me was goin' their way, and we sad- 
dled up and rode with 'em as far as the nigger's 
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sheep-camp. That's where this hair business com- 
menced that I was tellin' you about. 

The nigger I guess he'd had a good dinner, too, be- 
cause he'd put a blanket on the ground beside the 
wagon and was layin' sound asleep in the sun, all 
spraddled out, while his sheep was takin' their noonin' 
at the water. He didn't wake up when we come by. I 
was start in' after him to get my four bits till Ben 
stopped me. 

"Wait!" he says. "Wait, Billy, and let me do it 
He'll be more willin'." And with that he got off his 
horse and went and stooped down and give the nigger 
a shake. 

He was just a small nigger, but he was a terrible 
spry one. Did you ever know a nigger could bounce? 
This one could, because he done it. He didn't just 
get up; he give one big bounce and he was standin' 
straight up on his feet. He ^yas a real black nigger, 
too, most times; but now he was turned the color of 
dead ashes, with his big thick lips hangin' loose and 
his eyes bulgin' way out of his head. I'd give a big 
lot to know what he was thinkin'. No; that would 
just waste my money. I know what he was thinkin'. 
He didn't reach up to Ben's chin, standin'; but he 
didn't seem to stop to consider that. He let one scared 
yell out of him and give another bounce, and there 
he was right on top of Ben's frame, with both hands 
gripped fast in Ben's mop of red hair. 

And then what? It come off. Not just a couple of 
handfuls of it, like you'd think, but all of it all at once, 
all in one big piece right in the nigger's hands; and 
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there was Ben with a dose crop of black down under 
it. 

The nigger he didn't seem to know rightly what to 
do with the red now that he'd got it. He stood there 
for a minute with it in his hands, starin' at it — starin' 
and starin*. I guess he must have been one surprised 
man. Before Ben could make a move to stop him he'd 
give it a wild throw and was headed off across the 
hills, rimnin' till you couldn't notice anything but a 
long black streak. The next we heard of him he'd got 
to Manville the next momin' and took the train to 
Casper. He never did come back any more. And 
he's got my four bits yet. 

The hair it had lit bottom side up right on the coals 
of the nigger's dinner fire. Ben made a quick dive 
for it, but he was too late. When he'd got it fished 
out it was blazin'. He dropped it on the ground and 
put the fire out with his foot; but when he picked it 
up again it was just plumb spoiled for looks. We 
could see that five rods off where we was settin' in our 
saddles. 

The three of us we'd been struck so dumb we 
couldn't say a word. Wouldn't it kind of deprive you 
of language to look on at a thing like that? Ben was 
takin' it terrible hard, too. He'd dropped down on 
the tongue of the sheep wagon, holdin' the smokin' 
thing in his hands, brushin' the sparks off, blowin' the 
ashes away, and tryin' to smooth it out ; but it didn't 
appear to suit him much when he'd got it finished, 
noways at all. Nor you couldn't blame him any. It 
looked as forlorn as an old rooster in a rainstorm. 
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Steve was the first one that could talk. "Billy," he 
says, "that man has been hidin' somethin' from you. 
And don't it sure change him?" 

It sure did. Lookin' at him, do you know what 
come over me? I begun rejoicin' away down deep 
inside of me. I wasn't sorry for him a lick; I didn't 
even wonder what the matter was with him, nor why 
he'd done it, nor nothin'. The only thing I could think 
of was the comical figure he'd cut goin' back to the 
women. It's funny, ain't it, how a woman is about 
that? She'll stand for pretty near anything in a man 
but havin' him look ridiculous ; the minute he does that 
he might just as well cash in and quit. That's what I 
was thinkin'. No, I didn't want 'em myself, not either 
one of 'em; but I was horrible well pleased with think- 
in' how it was goin' to be with him. He'd have to start 
in all over again, wouldn't he ? 

But after that I begun to wonder. We'd edged up 
to him slow on our ponies, closer and closer, till we 
was right around him. He was a good while gettin' 
his mind back to us, he was so occupied ; but after a 
bit he looked up at us, first one and then another, with 
his face all puckered with trouble. 

The old thing's no use to me any more," says he. 
What am I going to do?" 

"Put her on wrong side out once," says Steve, "and 
let's see how she looks." 

"I knew a man once," says Black's Jim, "that run a 
grocery store, and one fall he lost his false teeth in a 
barrel of pickles. He recovered 'em the next spring 
after the pickles was used up and they wasn't hurt at 
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all. But I don't expect you'll ever get that hair back, 
will you ?" 

"No/' says I. "It looks about as useful as a pair of 
suspenders with nothin' to go with 'em. If it was 
mine I'd throw it in the discard." 

"But I need it," says Ben. "I can't get along with- 
out it. What can I do ?" 

Steve picked up his rein and made as if he'd be go- 
in'. "I never suffered the loss of one of 'em," says he, 
so my advisin' you wouldn't have much virtue." 
Me, neither," says Black's Jim. "There's not many 
things I can think of that would do to use in place of a 
head of red hair. You can make up a substitute for 
pretty near anything else; but not that." 

"If I was that way," says. I, "I'd not travel around 
the country without carryin' an extra one in my pack ; 
or mebbe several, with different colors." 

Ben had listened to all of us, real solemn, but with- 
out seemin' to arrive anywhere in his mind. "Oh, 
shut up!" he says. "You're a bright lot!" If he 
hadn't been so strange to the gang he'd have knew 
that that was about all the comfort he was likely to 
get out of 'em: We told him quite a lot of things be- 
fore the boys went, but there hadn't been one of 'em 
that he seemed to feel grateful for. When Steve and 
Black's Jim had rode off he was holdin' the remains on 
his knee, with his face buried in his hands. 



CHAPTER XL 
HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? 

BILLY," Ben says, all of a sudden, when he'd 
took his head out of his hands, "you've got to 
help me through with this, somehow. Fm 
disgraced I can't be seen around here, this way. Fve 
got to get out of here. I'm going right now, straight 
up to Douglas." 

"Douglas?" I says. "Why, what in the name of 
goodness for ? What difference does it make ? Who's 
really goin' to care, an3rway, what color a cowpunch- 
er's hair is?" 

He seemed to feel real afflicted and sad. "It ain't 
that, Billy," he says. "You don't understand. Fm 
going, and you must tell her." 

"Me?" I says. "Me tell the Widow McGee? Yes, 
and she'll believe me, won't she? I've told her too 
many things already. Me go and tell her you've run 
off because you ain't red-headed any more ? It would 
destroy all the rest of the reputation I've got left with 
her. Not me! If anybody's goin' to explain your 
disappearance to her, you do it yourself." 

"But, Billy," he says, right pleadin', 'Tbe a good 
fellow. I would with you. Go on ! I don't care what 
you tell her, only tell her. Make it as easy for me as 
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you can, old man. Tell her I ain't all bad, and I hope 
1*11 see her again, some time, when this cloud has 
blown away. Please, Billy!" 

He had to coax me some more; but after a bit I 
give in, and then he climbed in his saddle and lit off for 
Douglas, and I went back to hunt up the Abie-Minded 
Lady. I didn't know what I was goin' to tell her; I 
wasn't even stoppin' to think; I was just all confused. 

She was all alone in the dinin' room in a big rockin'- 
chair over by the east window, studyin' a livestock 
paper. There's not many ladies you'll often see doin' 
that of an afternoon, especially when they're in love; 
but she was. She seemed to be enjoyin it, too, be- 
cause she looked up at me as if she didn't like bein' 
interrupted a bit. 

Well ?" she says, right short and crisp. 
^Say," I says, just to break it to her gentle, "Ben 
has had a bad accident." 

She dropped her paper and got up half out of her 
chair. "What ?" says she. 

"Yes'm," says I. "He's lost the best part of his 
head." 

"Billy ! You don't mean " 

"Yes'm," says I. "He's got all his red hair burned 
off him." 

I guess mebbe she'd been kind of startled or some- 
thing. She'd turned just about the color of a new 
saddle, and her mouth and eyes both had come wide 
open. At that last she shut her mouth up tight, and 
her eyes was squintin' at me through a couple of thin 
slits where she'd brought her eyelids together. I'd 
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saw her do that before ; so I reckoned I'd better cx-l \ 
plain to her. I [ 

"Yes'm," says I. "It was Crawford's nigger that! j 
done it." 

"Billy!" says she. "What's the matter with you? 
If you're lyin' to me " 

"Now, there it is!" I says. "There's just no en- 
couragement for a man to tell the truth around this 
place. He can't get believed. But it's so. Crawford's 
nigger has burned all the red hair off of Ben Slater, 
just like I'm tellin* you. I seen him do it. He threw 
it in the fire and it got all burned up." 

You'd have enjoyed seein' her. For the life of her 
she couldn't tell whether to take stock in the tale or 
not. She fretted over it for a good spell before she 
said anything more. 

Where's Ben ?" she asks me then. \ 

Who? Ben?" I says. "Why, Ben's gone. Yes'm. 
He reckoned he couldn't stay and face you, after this 
terrible disgrace; but he sent you his love, and he 
hoped you won't ever forget him, and " 

But that's as far as she'd let me go. "You, Billy!'* 
she says ; "I believe on my soul you're lying to me yet. 
If Ben has gone to Douglas, you go after him and 
bring him straight back here. Don't lose a minute. 
Find him and bring him back. And if you are lying 
tome Well!" 

I couldn't catch up with him ; he had seven or eight 
miles the start of me, and he rode hard, because he 
beat me in ; and when I got there I couldn't find him 
at all. I looked and looked. Some said they'd saw 
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liim, and he must be around some place yet, because 
his pony was in the barn and there hadn't been a train 
pull out that he could have caught. It took me a good 
while to get him located, shut up in a little back room 
in the hotel. He was lookin' horrible down in the 
mouth and it didn't seem to cheer him up a speck to 
see me. 

"No, Billy,'' he says, when I told him I'd come 
after him. "Not yet. I must remove this blot first. 
I must wait a couple of days. You go on back, and 
when this is cleared up I'll go down myself. You 
needn't wait." 

"Not on your life!" I says. "Mrs. McGee told me 
to come back with you, and I'm goin' to do it. You 
don't catch me goin' back ahead." 

"Very well, then," he says, mournful. "Please 
leave me to myself. I can't bear to have you see me 
this way. You'll understand, maybe, some time. 
Leave me, Billy. I'll give you my word I won't try 
to get away ; I'll stay right here till this thing's settled. 
Only go — ^please !" 

Well, what could I do? I can't say I was sorry to 
have to stay over. Douglas is a pretty good little old 
town. "Billy," I says, when I was down on the street 
again, "we might just as well be usin' the time." And 
with that I stuck my hand down in my pocket to see 
how much I had. What I found was just one poor, 
dried-up-lookin' half dollar, poked down in a corner. 
I'd plumb overlooked drawin' any before I left the 
ranch. I always did hate a half dollar, too, when it's 
all there is left; it don't even give you the chance to 
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count it up again to see if you ain't mebbe made a mis- 
take — ^to save your life you can't make nothin' out of 
it but four bits I I went all through myself another 
time, pilin' all my things beside me on a bench and 
shakin' out my handkerchief, and lookin* to see if 
there mightn't be a dime wedged in between the blades 
of my knife. It wasn't a speck of use, though; that 
half dollar was every cent there was oji me. 

''You, Billy!" I says to myself. "Just look at that! 
What have you done with it all ? You had aplenty last 
week." "I didn't," says I. "It wasn't aplenty or it 
would have lasted better. Dam these little bits of rolls 
that's always peterin' out on you!" "You had every 
bit of forty dollars," I says. "Well, ain't that what 
I'm tellin' you?" says I. "I might every bit as well 
not have had none, by the looks of this." "But what 
have you done with what you did have ?" I says. "You 
count back now and see if you can tell." "I won't do 
it," says I. "I'm sick and tired of countin' back. 
What's the difference to you what I've done with it, 
so long as I ain't got it?" "Well, an3nvay," I says, 
''what you goin' to do with that half dollar? You 
might tell me that." 

But I seemed to be just sort of set on bein' con- 
trary and ridiculous. "I knew a man once that was in 
this fix," says I, "with nothin' but a dollar left; and 
he went and spent it for a pint, him figurin' that if he 
had the pint in him he could mebbe make his dollar 
look as if he had two of 'em. Only then he didn't 
have his dollar left to look at ! It made him terrible 
-disappointed. Do you reckon you and me had better 
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try it?" "Oh," I says, "I wish you'd quit your triflin'. 
What you goin' to do with that half dollar?" "Me?" 
says I. "Well, how would it strike you if I was to 
use it to start a great big home for feeble-minded 
rainbow-chasers? Or else let's change it into a 
couple of quarters, so we'll have somethin' to chink 
anyway. What do you say?" I was just rank dis- 
gusted with myself. "We won't do nothin' of the 
sort," I says: "We'll go and get some supper — ^that's 
what we'll do. You come on now." And with that 
I drilled up the street still I come to a place to eat; 
and I climbed up on a high stool and told 'em to bring 
me a cup of coffee and a couple of doughnuts and a 
piece of cocoanut pie for fifteen cents. Cocoanut pie 
and them fat-soaked doughnuts don't satisfy you a 
mite, 'but they're horrible fillin' — ain't they? — when 
you're broke. 

Well, I was settin' up on my stool and messin' with 
'em when the Bocock man come in and climbed up on 
to another stool, right over across from me. I com- 
menced to notice him right away. He didn't notice 
me though. He didn't seem to be able to notice 
much of anything; he looked as if he'd been at it long 
and hard, because his eyes was all glazed over with it, 
dull and sleepy and starin', with his chunky red face 
all loosened up and hangin' round the mouth, and his 
thick shoulders droopin' — and all kind of sagged 
down and weary. It was his clothes, though, that 
made you pay attention to him most. They'd cost 
him a sight of money, those clothes of his had — ^black 
and soft and rich-lookin', with his plug hat and his 
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quarter section of white shirtfront, and a diamond 
shinin' out of the middle of it. They wasn't doin' 
him much good, though, his clothes wasn't, because 
he hadn't more than got settled on his stool till he put 
his elbow up on the counter and rested his head on 
his hand and went sound asleep while he was waitin' 
for the waiter. They had to work with him quite a 
spell before he could get roused up enough to tell 'em 
what he wanted. Three fried eggs, it was, straight 
up, and cooked just a little. And then he went to 
sleep again till they brought him his eggs and shook 
him awake. 

You'd have been amused. He set there for a min- 
ute, kind of drowsin' over his platter, lookin' down 
at it as if he didn't just know what it was there for; 
and then he picked up his fork. He didn't try to cut 
'em apart; he just slid his fork under the whole bunch 
of 'em and started to lift 'em up to his mouth, with 
his eyes tight shut. Why, no ; he didn't get 'em there. 
They slipped off. Did you ever notice how quick a 
fried egg can slip? His done it. He had 'em half- 
way up to his mouth when they went right off his 
fork and slipped down in between his vest and his 
white shirt— all three of 'em. I guess it waS the 
empty fork hittin' his teeth that kind of jarred him 
awake. Anyway he opened his eyes about half and 
begun starin' at his fork and then at his empty plate, 
and then down at the floor under his stool — as if he 
was tryin' to locate 'em. Just perfectly solemn he 
was. He seemed to know just perfectly well that he 
hadn't eat 'em ; but I guess he must have made up his 
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mind by-and-by that he'd had 'em somehow or other, 
because he climbed down off his stool and went over 
to the desk and paid for 'em and went out. 

I expect I'd have laughed if I'd been feelin' like it, 
but I wasn't. "Billy, did you see that?" I says. 
"Ain't that a terrible wasteful way to use eggs?" "I 
certainly do wish I had 'em," says I. "They ain't 
going to do him a speck of good where he put 'em. 
And did you notice the roll he paid for 'em out of? 
Big as a stick of wood, it was. It looked as if he could 
afford to lose 'em — didn't it? But it was plumb 
wasteful anyway. Billy, you and me could live real 
well off of what goes to waste if we had it— couldn't 
we?" "Now don't you start talkin' that way!" I 
says. "What's the use of sayin' them kind of things? 
We could live real well off of what you waste your- 
self if you only had judgment enough to keep it." 
I guess I must have been feelin' right stem with my- 
self. I finished the last bite of my doughnuts and 
the last groundsy swallow of my coffee and went 
over to have my seance with the cash register. It was 
a right frieridly-lookin' little girl that was runnin* 
the machine and there wasn't nothin' rushin' me, so I 
just leaned up against the cigar case. 

"That lad that just went out of here," I says; "does 
he always apply his eggs the way he done that time ?" 

She give a funny little tinkle of a laugh. 

"Mr. Bocock?" says she. "Oh, he's liable to da 
all sorts of things if he's in the notion. Last week 
one night he come in and bought both of his pants 
pockets full of raw oysters, with a big spoonful of 
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horseradish on top of *em, because he said he might 
want a lunch along in the night and he mightn't want 
to come back for it. And then one night he hired the 
boys to fill the nigger cbok's extra shoes with cayenne 
pepper — and he paid the nigger extra wages for a 
week. He's an awfully funny man." 

"He sure must be,'* says I; "but them funny little 
ways is expensive when you keep 'em up. He must 
have aplenty." 

She made a motion with her hand that looked like 
lots and lots. 

"My goodness!" says she. "Money? He seems 
to have most of it. And he certainly is liberal with 
it. They say he's makin' barrels of it, too. He's a 
promoter. He come here from Texas. I don't know 
what he's promotin'; but there certainly is money in 
it! I think he's awfully nice." 

I didn't seem to care to listen to any more of that 
kind of news right then. "Oh, well," says I, and I 
drilled out to the sidewalk and on up the street, with 
my hand holdin' on to my thirty-five cents down in 
tny pocket and real downhearted in my spirits. I 
just didn't appear to be in good standin' with myself. 
Why, certainly, I could have rustled round and made 
a little raise if I'd wanted to, off some of the boys — 
enough to spend for another day or so ; but that didn't 
suit me. I didn't want just enough to spend ; I wanted 
a whole lot — enough, so that I couldn't spend it. 

"Yes, sir, Billy," I says, "that's the very idea. I 
don't see a mite of use of havin' only enough to start 
with. That's ^wtv^l's the trouble with this world— 
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there's too much startin' and too little finishin'. What 
you and me want, Billy, is plenty, with some left over ; 
and it's time we was goin* after it" "All right," 
says I ; "that suits me. You just tell me where it is 
and I'll go get it." "Shucks!" I says. "Others is 
gettin' it. It's round some place." 

I expect that sounds foolish to you — don't it? 
I wouldn't have thought of it at all myself, most 
likely, if I hadn't been feelin' melancholy; and I'd 
have got out of the notion by mornin', I reckon, if I 
hadn't happened to run right into the chance that 
night. It was the Bocock man. 

I blew into one of the places and went back in a 
corner and set down at a table. I wasn't figurin' on 
doin' any frolickin'. I was just goin' to set there till 
somebody would come in for company. It was too 
early yet, though — things wouldn't be startin' for an 
hour or so. The place was empty except for some- 
body that would come in once in a while and get him 
a drink and go right out again, with the barkeeper 
readin' a newspaper down at the back end. Dull, 
you'd call it. That was the way it was when that 
Bocock lad drifted in after a little bit. 

I guess he hadn't been watchin' the clock very 
close. He seemed surprised some because there wasn't 
anybody there, standin' in the middle of the floor with 
his legs spread apart and gazin' round as if he was 
tryin' his best to make out what had become of all the 
folks. You could have told the signs. He'd got 
right where a man don't like to be alone with himself 
if he can help it. He must have been in a bad way, 
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because pretty soon he got me located back in my 
corner, and come over to my table and set down across 
from me, with his heavy face lightin' up as if he'd 
found a real good old friend. 

"Well, well!" says he. "I don't remember your 
name, but it's a long time since Fve seen you. Have 
something on it with me. I can read you like a book. 
You're dry! Name it." 

I just shook my head. 

"No; thanks," I says. "I ain't doin* any drinkin' 
this evenin'. Much obliged." 

"You ain't what?" says he. "You ain't doing any 
drinking this evenin' ? Why ain't you ? You needn't 
tell me. I can read you like a book. You're broke. 
I can tell it by your sadness. And you're proud! 
You haven't got the price of a comeback and so you 
refuse to drink with me. Be perfectly frank with me, 
friend. How much money have you got? Produce 
it. Come now; lay it out here on the table — right 
here." 

He wasn't nasty about it. I done it just to humor 
him, layin' my two bits down with the dime beside 
it. He stooped over and studied 'em, solemn and 
careful. I was afraid he was goin' to sleep over 'em; 
but he didn't. In a minute he straightened himself 
back in his chair and commenced starin' at me steady. 
He was terrible drunk, of course; but it seemed as if 
there was some part of him that was sober yet, lookin' 
at me from away back in his eyes, showin' through the 
foolish glaze. It didn't show in his voice though; 
his voice was real limp and thick. 
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"That's all youVe got?" says he. "I can read you 
like a book. You used to have more. You saved it 
up till you had a little. You worked for it and saved 
it up. Fm telling you the truth now. I can read you 
just like a book. You had more when you started, 
but it's all gone. Thirty-five cents — what's the use of 
thirty-five cents? You can't take a drink with a 
friend because you've got only thirty-five cents. Ain't 
you ashamed of yourself?" 

I wasn't goin' to answer him; I was just lettin' him 
go on. I didn't care what he said to me; my spirit 
was just mopin' away down. Pretty soon he stuck 
his hand down in his pocket and dug out his roll and 
laid it on the table beside mine. 

"Look at that!" says he. "Can you see the differ- 
ence? Look close. Can you see the difference?" 

Could I? I blinked my eyes shut and turned my 
head the other way so I couldn't see it. In a little 
while I reached out my hand to take mine back; but 
he beat me to it, slidin' 'em off his side of the table 
into his hand and droppin' 'em into the big brass spit- 
toon. "Thirty-five cents!" says he. "Now you're 
dead broke!" 

I didn't care. I didn't care even enough to get 
mad. I didn't care for nothin'. It didn't even rouse 
me up when he pushed his roll over toward me across 
the table. 

"Have some," says he — and then he jerked it back 
again. "No!" he says. "Don't you touch it. It's 
poison. It's poison! It's poisoned me. I'm sick 
with it." It seemed as if it had sobered him off all 
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at once. He was settin* up straight, with that look 
blazin' in his eyes again. "See here !" says he. '*Let 
me show you what it's done for me." 

He threw back the edge of his coat and reached his 
hand down toward his inside vest pocket. I couldn't 
tell what he was reachin' for, but I could see what he 
brought up. It was a big handful of fried ^gs. 
Straight up he'd ordered 'em and cooked just a littie. 
That's the way he put 'em in there ; but they come 
out an awful ruined-lookin' mess oozin' out between 
his fingers and drippin' on the floor, with him settin' 
and starin' at it. It seemed as if it brought the drunk 
back on him. He was solemn as a gravestone at first; 
and then he commenced to giggle, shrill and silly. 

"Well, lookee!" says he. "Eggs! I produced 'em! 
I'm a wizard. Can you do a trick like that? Try 
it. Let's see you try it.". He dragged out his hand- 
kerchief and started to wipe off his fingers, laughin' 
his foolish laugh. "I wonder what else I've got in- 
side," says he. "I ain't going to look. Maybe the 
old hen's down there too — ^and she might peck me!" 
He kept on with his loose laughin' a while ; and then 
it tapered off and he set frownin' over it. "Eggs," 
says he, real thoughtful. "I missed some eggs a 
while back, it seems to me, but I can't recollect about 
'em. These may not be the ones." He give it up 
then, lettin' his chin drop down on his shirtfront and 
then startin' to shake his head as if he was tryin' to 
clear away the fog. "It must be the whisky," says he. 
"Do I seem drunk? Lord, I know I am! I've been 
trying to get drunk ever since four o'clock — drunk 
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enough to go to sleep. One more ought to fetch it. 
You'll join me. Come on ! YouVe got to, I tell you." 

Well, I went over to the bar with him, just for luck. 
He took a drink big enough to put out a fire, gulpin' 
it down as if he was fair famished for it. The taste 
of it fetched a groan out of him and he spread his 
arms out and dropped his head down on 'em; and, 
the next thing, he straightened up again. He was 
lookin' cheerftd again by now. 

"Thank the Lord, it's taking hold!" he says. "I 
was afraid it wouldn't. *Now I lay me down to 
sleep.' Ever hear that?" He was grinnin' at me, 
with the hot shine of the drink commencin' to come 
into his eyes. Lookin' at me seemed as if it brought 
somethin' back to his mind. "Why, you're the man 
that's broke, ain't you ?" he says. He had his wad of 
money out in his hand, payin' for the whisky, and he 
held it up in front of my face, bunched up tight in 
his fist. "See that?" says he. "I've got plenty of 
my own. You haven't got a cent. Why don't you 
get some for yourself? Why don't you get plenty? 
Want me to tell you how? I'll tell you how. Listen 
to me a minute and I'll tell you." He started to stuff 
his wad back in his pocket and leaned over close to 
me to whisper, but he couldn't cut it. He fell over 
against me so I had to hold him up and get him 
balanced on his feet again. It didn't seem to bother 
him, he was so interested. "Listen here," he says; 
and then, just when I was listenin' so hard it fair hurt 
my ears, he changed his mind, pullin' away from be- 
side me and stiffenin' up against the bar. "No," he 
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says; *'I won't tell you. It would poison you. If 
you want to poison yourself take something quick It 
takes money too long to kill you — Lord! Lord! 
How long it does take!'* 

I guess you think he was just dnmk and actin' the 
fool. You'd have thought different if you'd stood 
there and seen him. He was drunk enough to suit 
anybody, but what he was sayin' was just perfectly 
sober. I didn't have the least notion of what he 
meant — but I could see he meant it, every word of 
it. He didn't try to tell me any more; all he done 
was to start off toward the door, easin' himself along 
the best he could with one hand against the edge of 
the bar and out to the street without lookin' back. 

"Well, good-by," I says when he was gone; and 
then I forgot all about him till real late, when I'd 
drilled off to my room and started to undress for bed. 
What made me remember him then was feelin' round 
for my tobacco for one more cigarette and stickin' my 
hand down in my side coat pocket — and findin' his 
big, thick bimch of money! It surprised me some. 
I didn't know how it had got there — I don't know 
yet, unless it was that mebbe he'd just slid it in there 
by mistake when he bumped over against me that time. 
Anyway, there it was. I could have told it was his 
with my eyes shut — just by the rich feel of it, fat and 
solid and heavy; and when I rufHed the edges of 'em 
with my thumb the sight of the yellow ones was 
enough to strike a broke man blind. 

"Well, for the love of Christmas, Billy!" I says. 
"How do yoM \\k^ iVve looks of them? Ain't they 
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pretty? Poison, he said they was. Do they look 
poison to you?" "Fd sure like to risk a big dose of 
'em!" says I. "But what you goin' to do with it? 
Do you reckon we can find him to-night yet?" "I 
ain't goin' to try," I says. "IVe got my boots off; 
and he was too far gone to miss it to-night anyway. 
Mornin' 'II do. I'm just goin' to put it under my pil- 
low to-night and dream on it. We'll just play it's ours 
and dream how we're goin' to spend it when we wake 
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CHAPTER XLI 
A MAN GETS WHAT HE LOVES BEST 

I DIDN'T have a speck of trouble locatin' him 
next momin' up at his hotel. It was consider- 
able late when I got there, but he hadn't come 
downstairs yet; and he told 'em to take me up to 
his room. There he was, with some kind of a night- 
gown on, settin' over by the window with his break- 
fast on the table in front of him, pourin' black coffee 
into him. 

I ain't ever seen a man that looked so different the 
next mornin' from the way he looked the night be- 
fore. He'd struck me before as bein' just a pretty 
fair, rollicky kind of a sport, with the blush of the 
drink on his face and the feel of the drink loosenin' 
him up — ^but that wasn't a mite the way he looked 
now. There wasn't a sign of it on him; if I hadn't 
seen it with my own eyes I'd have been willin' to be- 
lieve he'd never touched a drop in his whole life. His 
face looked like a chunk you'd knocked off one of 
these marble ledges, stiff and cold and hard, with the 
color all gone out of it; and his couple of eyes looked 
right straight at you, deep and steady. No, sir; I 
never did see any more of a change. 

"Why, gee-whiz, Billy!" I says, "he's a man, ain't 
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he? How ever did you come to make that mistake?" 
"He certainly is/' says I. "And that ain't all of it- 
he's one of them thinkin' men. And, what's more, 
he's got somethin' on his mind right now, and it's 
somethin' big and deep ; and it ain't goin' the way he 
wants it to. Just look at them eyes!" 

He set his coffee-cup down when I come in and 
leaned back in his chair, lookin' straight at me and 
waitin' for me to say somethin'. 

"You wanted to see me?" he says. "I don't be- 
lieve I know who you are. Was it anything in par- 
ticular?" 

"No, not so very," says I. "I just brought you 
this back." And I laid his money down on the 
table in front of him. 

It bothered me a heap to make out why he took 
it the way he did. First of all he reached for it quick 
and eager, as if he wanted to make sure he was goin' 
to get his hands on it before it could disappear. He 
was certainly anxious to get hold of it. Then, before 
his fingers even touched it, he pulled his hand back. 
It was all of a tremble, his hand was. In a minute 
he let himself settle back in his chair, grippin' hold of 
the arms and starin' at me. 

"Where did you get that?" says he, real sharp. I 
lit ih and told him the best I could about how I reck- 
oned it had come to be in my pocket, with him listenin' 
to me close and never takin' his eyes off me. It looked 
to me as if he was thinkin' things. I didn't like it 
much; nor I wasn't so awful fond of what he said 
to me after a while. 
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"Look here/' says he ; "you knew very well that I 
was hopelessly drunk last night — too drunk to re- 
member what I was doing. You knew I'd never be 
able to remember you or to have any idea what had 
become of the money. Why did you bring it back?" 

Would you have liked that ? Well, I didn't. Don't 
you think a rank stranger had ought to be pretty well 
acquainted with you before he starts askin' them in- 
timate questions? I could have got hot about it if 
I'd wanted to— couldn't I? 

You mean why didn't I keep it?" I says to him. 
Is that it?" 

"That's it," says he short and blunt. "Why didn't 
you keep it?" 

"If that's what you mean," I says, "I ain't goin' 
to answer you. A man that'll ask them kind of ques- 
tions wouldn't be able to understand if I told him." 

"Did you count it?" he snapped back at me. "Did 
you know there is over three thousand dollars in that 
roll? Or there was when I started out yesterday." 

That sure did make me hot. 

"You go to hell!" I says to him; and I pulled down 
my hat and headed for the door. I didn't get there 
though. 

"Wait!" he sung out. "Man, wait!" It seemed 
just as if I had to pay attention to him. You would, 
too, the way his voice sounded — with that kind of an 
iron ring to it. I stopped and turned round. He was 
up on his feet. "Come back here," he says, and he 
pushed a chair for me to set down across the table 
from him. 
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Somehow or other he'd made me feel like Fd been 
just a peevish kid, gettin' mad at him. He didn't try 
to explain it to me, not for a good while ; we didn't do 
nothin' but set and look at each other. I didn't know 
why, but I was beginnin' to be sorry for him. After 
a wtiile he kind of stirred in his chair and spoke to 
me, with all the life seemin' to be gone out of his 
voice and no sound to it at all but dead tiredness. 

"I knew that money was gone," says he. '*I missed 
it this morning. I thought, of course, somebody had 
stolen it and I'd about made up my mind I'd never see 
it again. I was glad of it!" 

"Which?" says I. "Glad? Did you mean that- 
glad?" He just made a motion as if he wanted me 
to be still. 

"You don't understand," says he. "It wasn't be- 
cause I wanted to lose it. I didn't want to get rid of 
it." He reached over and got the wad and com- 
menced to open it up, smoothin' the yellow boys out 
on his knee, one at a tim^, real gentle. "I love it!" 
says he. "I've loved it better than anything else in 
this world. That's why I've got it. A man always 
gets what he loves most — do you know that? It's 
most deadly true! I got the money because I was 
willing to let everything else go for the money's sake. 
I love the sight and the feel and the smell of it. I 
didn't want to lose it; but I was glad to think it had 
been stolen. It delighted me to believe I'd run up 
against a thief because I'm a thief myself!" 

Can you make sense out of that? It sounds right 
crazy — don't it? You'd have saw the sense of it bet- 
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ter if you'd set and listened to him sayin' it and 
watched him while he was at it, pettin' them little 
scraps of dirty paper on his lap as if they was livin' 
and could tell what he was doin*. He was fair drivin' 
himself to say it just as if every word was a step and 
he was feelin' his way, slow and careful. 

"Fm a thief myself!" says he. "Fve stolen from 
every living soul I could ever persuade to put trust in 
me. That^s how Tve got my money. It came easy — 
hundreds of thousands of it. There's nothing easier 
than stealing — ^while you're at it. There are so many 
straight, honest men ready to trust you I I didn't im- 
agine how many there might be until I began hunting 
for them to steal from them. I used to call them fools 
and suckers; but the truth is they're just honest men. 
The devil of it is that now, after I've quit my stealing, 
I keep on finding them. I don't want to find any more 
of them — ^they shame me. I want to find somfe of the 
other sort. It's a long time since I've gone up against 
a real thief. I'm lonesome for some company of my 
own class. That's what made me say what I did a 
minute ago. I didn't expect ever to see the thief, but 
I hoped it would turn out that my money had been 
stolen. It would have comforted me." 

I've had 'em say some funny things to me, different 
times, but that's the first time I ever heard that. He 
meant it, too, clear down to the middle of him. It 
interested me a whole lot, Hstenin' to him. I didn't try 
to say anything to him; I just kept still and waited for 
him to go on when he got a good ready. 

"That's why I left Texas, where I made my 
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money," says he. "It wasn't the shame; it was the 
lonesomeness. I couldn't find another thief like me to 
keep company with. I dare say there are some, but I 
haven't found them." He sort of slacked off then and 
started to lookin' round the room ; and then he got up 
quick and went over to a chair beside the bed where 
his clothes was layin' — the ones he'd had on the night 
before — all rumpled up in a pile. He pulled his vest 
out of the mess and took somethin' out of the inside 
pocket. I expect that's what he'd meant to show me 
last night. A girl's picture it was. It was all smeared 
up with yellow egg marks and it looked as if he'd been 
packin' it a good while before that. He started tryin' 
to scratch off the dried spots of egg with his thumb- 
nail ; but he give it up after a bit and passed the pic- 
ture over to me just the way it was, him not sayin' a 
word. He didn't have to say nothin' ; I could tell, just 
from lookin' at her face, what was ailin' him. I 
wouldn't like to have had it ailin' me. I studied it 
quite a spell before I passed it back to him. 

"Well?" says he. I guess he wanted me to say 
somethin'— didn't he? But I wasn't goin' to do it. 
Not me. What was the use ? He knew every blessed 
thing I could have told him, and a whole lot more 
besides. 

"Well," I says, "I reckon I better be goin'." He 
didn't try to stop me; he didn't say a single word to 
me ; he just let me go. When I got to the door, there 
he was settin' beside the table, with his face dropped 
down on his arms. It wasn't just the next-momin' 
f eelin' ; it was a heap worse than that. 
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After Vd left him, I went over to Ben's room. 
There was somethin' I wanted to say to him. It was 
what the Bocock man had said to me about lovin*. All 
of a sudden it had struck me what ailed Ben. "Billy," 
I says, "ain't you the simple one not to have thought 
about that before! Why, it's plain as the nose on 
your face — him and his clipped hair, and his red wig, 
and his bad scare yesterday w^hen he lost it. What do 
you expect it was he done that he's run away from?" 

"How do I know?" says I. "I don't care, either. 
Most likely it was just some little thing that don't 
amount to nothin'. He's no real bad man." "That's 
what I think, too," I says. "He's always seemed to 
me like a pretty fair man. You can't tell, though. 
He's after the Abie-Minded Lady, ain't he? And 
she's got money, ain't she — piles and piles of it. For 
all you know he may have wives every place that he's 
picked up for their money." "Yes, sir," says I, "most 
likely that's the very thing. He certainly has had ex- 
perience with women before now, makin' love to 'em. 
And you know they do put men in jail for too much 
of that." "Well, any way," I says, "I'm goin' to see 
him and tell him; mebbe it'll do some good. It can't 
do no hurt, and mebbe it'll cheer him up." 

He looked as if he needed cheerin' up when I 
hunted him up. He come to the door with his eyes 
like a dumb animal's, anxious and wishful and his 
clothes showin' he hadn't had 'em off all night. When 
he saw who it was, he sagged back on his bed and 
laid his head down on the pillow, all limp and weary. 

"Come in, Billy, if you want to," he says. "I 
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didn't know it was you. Tve been expectin' — some- 
body else." 

"Oh !" I says. Honest, I was right down sorry for 
him. "Listen here a minute, Ben," I says : "I don't 
know what's the matter with you, and I ain't askin' ; 
but I've just run across a lad that's had trouble, and 
he told me somethin', and I'm goin' to tell it to you. 
Listen." ,And then I told him. "And this is what 
he said," I says: "he says, *A man gets what he loves . 

# 

most.' Ain't that just what I've told you myself? 
You know it is. Listen now: Mebbe your trouble 
ain't so bad but what it can be fixed up some way. 
Don't you guess it could? There's Mrs. McGee. 
She's a fine woman. She's the very last person I'd 
ever want to marry; but that's your funeral. She 
certainly does set a heap by you — anybody can see 
that — and she's got plenty of the stuff that counts. 
She'd be mighty liberal with it toward a man she hap- 
pened to want. Money goes a long ways in patchin* 
up a lot of the careless things a man's done. Say, . 
Ben, I wouldn't run away, if I was you. No, I 
wouldn't. I'd go right back down there and I'd tell 
her all about it, and I'd ask her right out to take me 
and fix me up the best way she could. Yes, I would. 
I tell you it's just exactly like this Bocock man says : 
*A man gets what he loves most.' If you two want 
each other, and she's ready to loosen up and square 
things, why the dickens don't you just go back and 
let her, and start over, and stick it out?" 

I was talkin' to him like a Dutch uncle ; and I had 
him listcnin', too— and thinkin', and all worked up, 
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because at the last he turned his face away from me, 
over toward the wall, reachin' back his hand to me, 
and givin' mine a squeeze that made my knuckles pop. 
"Billy!" he says. "You're a mighty good friend 
to me, old man,'' he says. "I can't answer you now; 
but I'll keep what you've said in mind. I'll talk to 
you again, Billy. But please go now. I'd rather be 
alone while I'm workin' it out. I'll talk to you some 
more after a while, when I'm able. Good-by, Billy." 



CHAPTER XLII 
JUST PLAYIN' THE GAME 

IT was night when I run into the Bocock man 
again — up on the street corner where the Sal- 
vation Army was at work. They had a real 
big crowd gathered round; and the Bocock lad he 
seemed to be the biggest part of it, standin* out in the 
front row with his hat pushed on the back of his 
head and all the rest of 'em payin' attention to him. 
He'd been foolin' with the bottle again. You could 
notice it by the shine in his eyes and the way it had 
slacked up the grimness. He hadn't gone too far 
yet, like I'd saw him first; but he'd been at it long 
enough so he wasn't carin' very much. 

What he was doin' now was pitchin' money at the 
head of the bass drum that was layin' in the road. 
Somebody else would throw in a nickel or a dime, 
tryin* to make it light in the middle, and then he'd 
chuck in his dollar; and every time he missed the 
middle farther than the other man he'd peel off a 
ten and give it to 'em. He'd put enough in him so 
he was losin' right steady. That didn't bother him 
none though; he acted as if he was enjoyin' it fine. 
It was good sport for the crowd, too, and the army 
folks was just standin' back out of the way and not 
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tryin' to block the game a mite, singin' "Glory T* every 
time the Bocock lad would miss his shot. You do see 
some comical things, don't you, if you look? 

It kind of slowed down after a bit while he was 
waitin' for the next man to pitch, him standin' there 
teeterin' on his heels and rattlin* the dollars in his 
hand; and then all at once he got sight of me, over 
on the other side of the ring. It stiffened him up 
like somebody had threw cold water on him. He quit 
right there and come straight over to me, layin' hold 
of my arm and startin* to drag me away. 

"Come," says he; "let's get out of this." 

It was up to one of the same old places he took me 
and over to one of the booths at the side, with a little 
table in between the soft leather benches; and then the 
first thing he done was to call for the whisky. I 
wasn't goin' to have none though. 

"Not me," I told him. "You go ahead yourself. 
My foolishness comes on me by spells and I've finished 
up with the last one. I don't want any." 

He didn't even try to argue with me. He put two 
big drinks in him, one right quick after the other, 
broodin' over his glass with his head down and not 
appearin' to know I was there at all, with me loafin' 
back against the cushions with a cigarette. By-and- 
by he took another one, bigger yet — and then he 
fetched a deep breath. 

"Damn the deceitful stuff!" says he. "Sometimes 
it works; and then, when you want it to most, it 
won't !" He sagged down in his place, glowerin' over 
at me, steady and sober, as if every drop he'd took had 
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died out in him. It's a bad sign to see a man get like 
that. "My soul !" says he. "Is there nothing in this 
world you can pin faith to and not have it betray 
you? Is there?*' 

I just fished me up another paper and my pouch. 

"Shucks!" I says. I wasn't goin' to have him get- 
tin* me bogged down with him. 

He studied me a good long while, with his lips 
set hard and not quiverin' an eye-winker. 

"You think Fm an infernal fool, don't you?" says 
he. 

"I know you've sure been one," I says. "I don't 
know what you are now. It depends." 

'Depends?" says he. "What do you mean?" 
Why," I says, "if a fool learns wiseness by his 
foolishness, then he ain't a fool any more — is he?" 

He wasn't satisfied yet. 

"What do you mean ?" he says again. 

"Oh, gee-whiz !" says I. "What was it you showed 
me her picture for the other mornin' ?" 

If I'd reached over and slapped his face for him he 
couldn't have took it any harder — droppin' down on 
the table with a funny, hurt sound away deep in his 
throat. I heard another man do that once, down at 
Rito Quemado, when a greaser sneaked up from be- 
hind him and stuck a knife through his lungs un- 
expected. It ain't a pretty sound. I couldn't do 
nothin' about it though. I just begun hunt in' through 
my pockets for a match. After a bit he raised up and 
leaned over toward me, with his face as white as a big 
piece of chalk. 
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"Listen, man !" says he. "This is going to be my 
last night of torment. Fm going to settle it to-night 
—one way or the other. That's what I started out to 
do. Before morning Tm either going to make up my 
mind to go back to the beginning and start over or 
Fm going to shoot myself. Fm going to get blind 
drunk just this once more; and when I'm drunk 
enough Fm going to toss up a dollar for it. What 
have you got to say to that?" 

"Not a blessed word," I says. "You're doin' your 
own thinkin'. If that way suits you you go right 
ahead and flip your little old dollar. It won't make 
a speck of difference — heads or tails. Hell wins both 
ways when a man takes to flippin' to see which is 
right or wrong." 

He took a long time to moon over that, lopped 
down on his elbow and amusin' himself with makin' 
little bunches of wet rings with the bottom of his 
glass. Would you think it ought to take a man long 
to make up his mind about that kind of a proposi- 
tion? It certainly did him though. My smoke was 
half gone before he said anything more. 

"Are you busy to-night ?" he asks me then. 

"Me?" says I. "Why, no. This is all Fm doin'." 

"Would you mind sticking with me for a couple 
of hours?" he says. "I wish you would. Let's walk 
round a while outside." 

I couldn't make out what he wanted with me along 
with him. We drilled up and down the streets for 
as much as a half hour, and he didn't open his head 
once to me till the very last. It begun to get right 
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tedious to me. "My land, Billy," I says to myself, 
"if he's goin' to start somethin' why don't he do it? 
We're losin' time." When he did start the talk it 
didn't sound like much to me from a man that had 
shootin' in his mind. He just rambled. 

"Tell me," says he, "what is it you think the most 
of in this life? Has there been any one thing that's 
gripped you more than all the rest?" 

"One thing?" I says after him. "Me? Oh, mur- 
der, no! Not unless it's just livin'. It takes all of it 
to satisfy me — everything, just as it comes along." 

"No one thing," he kept sayin', "that you've wanted 
with all your strength ?" 

I'd never figured on it that way. Some men are 
always doin' them little sums in catechism; but a 
real healthy man don't bother with it much, does he? 
Anyway, I hadn't. I had to study on it for a minute 
before I told him. 

"No," I says; "not if I've got to give up any of the 
rest for it. That wouldn't suit me." 

"Not money ?" says he. "Have you never set your 
heart on having a lot of money?" 

That tickled me, rememberin' back to the way I'd 
been f ussin' at myself the night I'd met up with him ; 
but I'd had time to change my notions considerable 
since then. 

"Not if it's goin' to interfere with livin'," I says. 

"Nor a woman?" says he. "Have you never 
wanted the one woman?" 

I'd had 'em ask me that before. I knew what to 
say to that. 
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"Yes, indeedy!'* says I. "Every time I see a fresh 
one. That's why I ain't got one." 

In was beginnin' to think mebbe I could see what 
he was gettin' at, but I wasn't goin' to let him. I 
never did like to monkey with another man's grief. 
It never does a bit of good — ^because if it gets settled 
he's got to settle it himself; but he was awful hard 
to get chopped off. 

"But," says he, "you're not just drifting. You're 
trying to get somewhere, aren't you? What are you 
after anyway?" 

"Nothin'," says I; "only just playin' the game. 
And I'll tell you this one thing, if you want to know 
it : There ain't but one way to play the game, neither, 
if you want to get any fun out of it — ^that's to play 
with what gets dealt to you fair; and when it's 
your deal you don't want to try to stack 'em or sneak 
none off the bottom, unless you're huntin' trouble. 
You're so rank anxious to know what I think — now 
you've got it." 

"And that's what you're living by?" says he. "Is 
that all of it?" 

"Yes, sir," says I, "that's all of it." 

He seemed like a terrible stubborn man though. 

"But that way loses as often as it wins," says he. 

"Oftener," I says; "a sight oftener if I'm any 
judge. But what's the difference? Ain't that just 
exactly what I've been tryin' to tell you? It ain't the 
winnin'; it's playin' the game." 

He kept as still as an old stump for another good 
half hour, dtUlm' To\md. For a man that was in 
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such a rush to get Wind drunk — the way he said he'd 
Started out — he was certainly takin' his time to it, be- 
cause we went past every place in town and he never 
paid any attention to 'em at all. When we worked 
round by his hotel it was gettin' real late and we 
hadn't done a thing in this world but walk. I was 
beginnin' to gape. 

"Say/' I says to him, "I'm gettin' horrible sleepy. 
What was this you expected to use me for ?" 

He give a funny little short laugh and stuck out his 
hand to me. 

"Nothing," says he. "I just wanted company. Go 
on to bed if you want to. I'm going to my room to 
write a letter." 

That was the last I ever did see of him and I guess 
it was all of six months or so till I heard about him 
again. Then I got a letter one day. It had chased 
me round considerable, that letter had — from Chey- 
enne to Hartville, and then to Sidney, Nebraska, and 
then up to Chadron, and then back over to Raw Hide 
Buttes — before it caught up with me. It didn't 
amount to much when I got it. I've got it yet, I 
reckon, with some of my truck somewheres. It don't 
matter. All it said was that he never had flipped his 
dollar at all ; and it wasn't neither heads nor tails that 
had won, but hearts dealt from a new deck; and 
how happy he was, because he was goin' to be married 
in a month ; and how much he'd like to pay me what 
he owed me. That part kind of surprised me some, 
because I'd have thought he'd have clean forgot about 
droppin* my thirty-five cents in the spittoon. I never 
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told him how much it was; I just let it go. But, any- 
way, his letter sounded as if he'd made the riflSe— 
didn't it? 

He sure learned me one thing — ^that Bocock lad 
did : It's apt to make you a sight more contented in 
your spirit to want a thing and not have it than to 
have it and not want it! Do you think that's just 
foolishness? Well, it ain't. It don't matter, though. 
I'm just tell in' you that part because I got started on 
it. What interested me the most was Ben. 

I went to him first thing after breakfast, and he 
was waitin* for me, all dressed and shaved and slicked 
up, and, with the color come back in his face and 
his eyes just glistenin'. 

Billy," he says to me, right off and real hearty, 
I've thought over every word you said to me. It 
was great; Fm going back with you. Come on; I 
can hardly wait." 






CHAPTER XLIII 
WHO'S A GOAT? 

WHEN we got there, I sent him right on up 
to the house where she was waitin' for 
him on the porch, and I went to the bunk 
house. I didn't want to see the foolishness. He was 
in there with her for as much as half an hour. Then, 
from where I was watchin', I seen him come out again 
and go trailin' off hot-foot down the creek with the 
Abie-Minded Lady standin' and watchin' him go. 

"Oh, Billy!" she calls to me when he was out of 
sight. "Sit down here on the step," she says, when 
Fd got up to her. And there we was right across 
from each other, with our backs up against two differ- 
ent posts. 

"Billy," she says, as soon as we'd got fixed — "Billy, 
tell me this : How does it feel to be a goat?" 

Wasn't that a curious sort of a thing to say to me ? 
I couldn't see the sense of it. Nor I didn't like it 
either. A goat's right next thing to a sheep, for one 
thing; and if there's anything in this world I can't 
abide it's a sheep. Didn't it sound as if she'd started 
to trifle with my feelin's? 

"Who's a goat?" I says. "You needn't think, just 
because I chew the rag a little once in a while " 
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She fetched a picture out from under her apron 
where she'd been hidin' it, and held it out to me. Ben's 
picture it was. He wasn't dressed like I'd knew him; 
I judged he must have put on his best things to have 
it made ; but I could tell in a minute it was him. He 
didn't have his stack of red hair neither. It was 
black and cropped short. 

"That's him, all right," says I. "But how did you 
come by it ? I didn't know you was runnin' a rogu'js' 
gallery." 

"Don't you know him ?" says she. "I got it off of 
Daphne's bureau beside her lookin'-glass. The gen- 
tleman's name is Sims. He's from Chicago." 

I reckon you've felt that way, haven't you? — as if 
your wagon had hit a great big bump in the road, 
while you was dpzin' up on the seat, and jolted every 
joint of your backbone loose all the way up, and 
knocked your teeth together so hard it made you bite 
a piece out of your tongue real abrupt. That's the 
way I felt. Nor it didn't ease me any when the widow 
told me to turn the picture over and look on the back. 
There it was : "To Daphne from Montgomery." 

It didn't seem to leave me with a word to say. 
"Oh," says I, "is that Monty? I wouldn't have 
thought it of him." And then I let the picture drop 
and looked across at the Abie-Minded Lady. She saw 
how I was fixed and she was enjoyin' me fine. I said 
the first thing that come in my head. 

"It must have made you feel funny to find it out," 
says I. 

"To find it out ?" says she. "To find it out! You 
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mean to say you think I didn't know ? Billy, you are 
a goat ! Why wouldn't I know when I sent for him to 
come ?*' 

Say, let me tell you this : You go outdoors some 
time and try stoopin' away over and lookin' between 
your legs up the side of a high hill. After you've 
stood that way long enough things'U begin to look 
all upside down to you, and you won't seem able to 
get 'em placed right, and you'll hear a lot of little 
noises in your ears, and you'll catch yourself breathin' 
hard through your mouth, and everything'll get all 
mixed up. And when you try to straighten up it gives 
you a funny, sweet feelin' right in the pit of your 
stomach. Well, I felt as if I'd been doin' that for 
weeks and weeks. 

"Why, sure!" says I. "Why wouldn't you know 
when you sent for him to come? That's what I al- 
ways did say: Why wouldn't you know when you 
sent for him to come ?" 

I had to stop then. All my ideas had been stam- 
peded on me and I had to let the talk sort of dribble 
away till I could circle out around 'em and get 'em 
bunched up again. It was slow work; and all the 
time there set the widow relishin' me. 

"Yes," I says, "I see how it is now. You knew 
who he was because you sent for him to come. And 
he knew who he was, too, didn't he? And the girl 
knew who he was, besides, because you'd sent for 
him." 

"No, that's not correct, Bi^iy," says she. "Daphne 
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didn't know I'd asked him out. She knew who 
was, of course ; but she sent for him herself." 

"Oh!" says L "Why, certainly! You both sent 
for him. And then he come. And that's him — ^the 
man I've been unbosomin' myself to all this while. 
It's gettin' terrible plain to me. Everybody knew who 
he was exceptin' me. And people don't run around 
tellin' secrets to goats much, do they?" The notion 
come to me then like a faint little flicker of heat- 
lightnin'. "But, say," I says, "if everybody knew 
who he was but me what did he have red hair for? 
He'd not hardly take all them pains just to fool me, 
would he ?" 

She was laughin' all over at me. "Listen, Billy," 
she says. "Can't you see how it was? I told you 
part of it the day after Daphne got here." 

"So you did," says I. "That was the day you put 
me up to makin' love to her to make her forget him. 
I remember." 

She laughed again, real shameless. "I'll have to 
square that part with you, I reckon, somehow," says 
she. "But you listen now. After she'd been here a 
couple of days and I'd got to know her I changed my 
mind. She was just worryin' herself sick for him, 
and I set my head that she was goin' to have him if I 
could fix it for 'em. I didn't say anything to her; 
I just wrote him to come. I didn't know she'd written 
him ; but she had. He told me all about it when he 
got here. She wrote him that he'd have to disguise 
himself because she'd shown me his picture. So he 
put on the hair. It was just for a joke, more than 
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anything else, till — ^well, Billy, till he met you, that 
first day, and you told him your part of it, about the 
sport you were having with us. Then he stuck to it." 

I was gettin' cross. "But what the Sam Hill did 
he start makin' love to you for, with the girl around ?" 
says I. 

It kind of took the gimp out of her for just a min- 
ute. "It was strange, now, wasn't it?" says she, with 
her voice gettin' dry and hostile. But she fetched the 
laugh back again pretty soon. "She didn't know Fd 
invited him, I tell you," she says. "She don't know 
it yet, unless he's told her. He's gone down to the 
lower spring now to find her. She's a fearfully 
jealous little body. He told me that. I could see it 

for myself. So we — well -" It was the only time 

I'd ever saw the Abie-Minded Lady real flustered. "I 
didn't resist," says she. "Mebbe it wasn't the right 
thing to do ; but we all act that way once in a while, 
don't we? If you want to you might say it was 
just a part of the joke, like the red hair. He knew she 
hated red and he did it to tease her. Besides, he's 
jealous himself, though it's bigger than her way, and 
when he found out how you two had been actin' — *' 

"Yes, but wait a minute," I says. "If that's all true, 
then what did he start to run away for ? Will you tell 
me that ?" 

She seemed perfectly willin'. "He wasn't exactly 
running away, Billy," she says. "He went up to 
Douglas to send a telegram and to wait for the an- 
swer. It was to her folks. He told 'em flat-footed he 
was goin' to ask her to marry him, and he wanted to 
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know if they had anything to say. He had to wait 
two days, till they could make up their minds; but 
they did. There is such a thing, Billy, as makin' the 
best of what you can't help, and it looks as if they 
might learn." 

I let the talk sort of sag after that. My interest 
was fadin' away. But by-and-by there was somethin' 
else come to me. "Say,*' says I, "will you tell me— 
oh, well, it don't matter. I was just wonderin' what 
she wrote that last letter for when he was right here ; 
but I reckon it was because she'd likely begtm to en- 
joy havin' a pet goat to play with, too." 

"That's it," she says. She said it real calm and 
nasty as if she was pleased with a chance to get back 
at me for the thing Fd said to her. "That must be it. 
I didn't understand it myself when I got hold of the 
letter ; but that's how I've figured it out. She wanted 
to keep you fooled, I guess. And honest, Billy, it 
wouldn't have done to tell you, don't you see? You 
wouldn't have played your part as well then, and it 
wouldn't have been half as amusin'. I knew you 
weren't going to break your heart about her. She's 
human, too, and she knew how jealous he was of her, 
so she thought she had to play even with him. Yes, 
you helped. And it was that last letter that settled the 
thing after all. He got it from you, you know ; and 
he tore it open and read it. I don't know ; mebbe she 
thought it wouldn't ever get to him. She was aching 
for him all the time, and she wrote in that letter all 
the things her jealous pride wouldn't let her show 
him. That's the woman of her. And now they're 
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fixin* it up together down yonder. You and I are all 
through with it, Billy, except that Tve got to try and 
get that precious family of hers reconciled to it, if 
I can, while they're finishin' their courtin' in peace. I 
reckon I can. I don't care whether I can or can't; 
they're going to have each other. Fve made up my 
mind to that." 

She broke off then with a low, cooin' sound in her 
throat. "Look there !" she says. "Just look there !" 

They was comin' toward us up the path through the 
trees. He had his arm around her and her little Ijead 
was down on his shoulder, with their faces close to- 
gether. They didn't seem to be carin' who saw 'em; 
I expect so far as they knew there wasn't anybody else 
on earth just then but them, out there with the good 
blue sky over 'em and the good earth tinder 'em, and 
the warm wind driftin' away all their troubles. 

Listen to me: I'd lost money on it — twenty-five 
dollars to Red and four bits to the nigger, you under- 
stand ; but I'd give that willin', and play the goat be- 
sides any day you'd like to name, for the sake of 
lookin' at another picture like the one they made, all 
so full of joyfulness and love and youngness. Yes, 
sir, I sure would. 

(3) 
THE END 
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